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I 1. INTRODUCTION 



Our nation's schools are facing an ever increasing enroUinent of language minority students 
who enter schools without full proficiency in English (McCarty and Carrera, 1988). These 
demographic changes require that schools address the needs of a student population that 
daily grows more diverse (De La Rosa and Maw, 1990; McCarty and Carrera, 1988; U.S. 
Department of Education, 1990). The challenge that these student groups present is often 
a new one for administrators and teachers, many of whom were trained and have gained 
their expertise in a world in which non-minority, English-profident, middle-class students 
were the rule. These administrators and teachers need guidance and additional resources 
to assist them in working effectively with their limited English proficient (LEP) students. 

Building the capacity of schools and districts to effectively serve limited English proficient 
students will be increasingly important in the years ahead. Such capadty-building is a 
primary objective of the various programs administered by the Office of Bilinguad Education 
and Minoritv Languages Affairs (OBEMLA), U.S. Department of Education, and fimded 
under Title VII (the Bilingual Education Act), PLlOO-297. 

As part of its ongoing process of assessing need, and developing information to support 
program management and policy-related decision-making, OBEMLA requested the Special 
Issues Analvsis Center to carry out a summary and integration of Federally fimded studies 
related to limited English proficient students which were conducted in the years 1980-1992. 
The purpose of this review is to summarize what has been learned through the research 
carried out; the product of this review will be recommendations for future research efforts 
that are based on the findings and conclusions. 

As an introduction to the review of findings presented in this report. Section A of this 
chapter presents an overview of OBEMLA and background on the Title VII research agenda. 
Section B describes the goals of the literature review, the nature of the reports included in 
the review, and the review process. Section C provides a framework based on themes in 
educational research in general. This framework will both provide a more general context 
for the review of Federally fimded studies, and wiU be used as a background against which 
to compare the findings of this re\aew. Section D outlines the contents of the remaining 
chapters of the report. 

A. OBEMLA amd the Title VII Research Agenda 

The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) 
administers programs under Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA), also referred to as the Bilingual Education Act. The Bilingual Education 
Act was first passed in 1968, and has been reauthorized four times since its initial 
implementation, with the fifth reauthorization currently being considered by 
Congress. 
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The Bilin^al Education Act provides support for the development of sei-vdces that 
will enhax\ce equal educational opportunities for the language minority limited 
English proficient student population v.dthin the United States and its territories. 
Under Part A of the Act, financial assistance is provided to school districts and other 
educational agencies for developing and improving instructional programs for LEP 
students. At its inception, the Bilingual Education Act did not require use of the 
native language or culture in instruction; it provided support for training of teachers 
and materials development. In the reauthorization of 1978, the requirement that 
programs involve the use of the native language was added to the legislation. 
However, later, in the 1984 reauthorization, four to ten percent of funds were made 
available for programs that did not use the students' native language; in the 1988 
reauthorization, this proportion was increased to 25 percent. 

Part B addresses the need for collecting data on the population served and on the 
educational sen'ices provided to them, and for conducting evaluation and research 
related to services for LEP students. Part B includes the use of funds for State 
Education Agencies, Evaluation Assistance Centers, and research and development. 
Ln addition, the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education coUects, analyzes, 
and disseminates information related to bilingual education. Funds distributed under 
Part C are used to train personnel for providing services to language minority limited 
English proficient students. 

The Title VII Research Agenda 

Section 742 of the 1978 reauthorization of the Bilingual Education Act incorporated 
language specificaUy requesting research related to a number of program areas. The 
section directed the (then) Office of Education to develop a national research program 
for bilingual education, coordinating the research activities with the National Instiute 
of Education (NIE), the Office of Bilingual Education (QBE; later, OBEMLA as 
restinicUired within tlie newly created Department of Education), the National Center 
for Educational Statistics (NCE5), and other agendas as appropriate. Based on this 
requirement, the Education Division Coordinating Committee, which soon became 
known as the "Part C Committee", was created in the spring of 1978. The committee 
or"?JTized the requests for research identified in the legislation into three general 
categories: Category A included studies to assess the national needs for bilingual 
education; Category B included shidies designed to improve the quality and 
effectiveness of services for shidents; and. Category C included studies designed to 
improve the program management and operations of Tide VII, ESEA- 

The Part C Committee was an interagency committee and, as noted in Meyer and 
Fienberg (1992), the competing interests were reflected in the nature of the studies 
carried out as control over the Part C research funds shifted over time. Meyer and 
Fienberg outlined the shift from KTE-funded basic researcli stiidies to evaluation 
studies funded under OPBE. For example, the Significant Bilingual Instioictional 
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Features Study was carried out under NTE from 1979-1981 to identify instructional 
practices with language minority students and to investigate the linguistic, cognitive, 
and social processes involved. Examples of evaluation studies funded under OPBE 
were the National Longitudinal Evaluation of Services Provided to Language 
Minority' Limited English Proficient Students and the Longitudinal Study of 
Immersion and EXial Language Programs for Language Minority Children, both of 
which were begun in 19S3. The Part C committee was disbanded in 1984 by 
Secretary T. H. Bell; since then, the distribution of research funds has been negotiated 
between the Program and Evaluation Service (PES) and OBEMLA. 

Overview of the Literature Review 

This literature review was defined as based upon Federally funded studies related 
to LEP students that were carried out in the years 1980-1991. At the time the 
literature review was begim, many 1992 studies and some few 1993 reports were also 
available; the Govemment-fumished reports for the literature review (52 reports) 
therefore included 1992 and 1993 reports (14 of the 52 reports), and these were 
included in the review. The Spec.al Issues Analysis Center obtained through other 
sources additional reports of Federiilly funded studies as were available and 
appropriate to the scope of the rt\'iew. These were included in the interest of 
making the re\aew as complete and comprehensive as possible. A total of 102 reports 
were reviewed. 

The goals of the literature review as defined by OBEMLA were the following: 

■ Provide a listing of reports for the years 1980-present that present research 
findings relevant to limited English proficient students; 

■ Provide a sununary, comparison, and analysis of findings, recommendations, 
and research methodologies; 

■ Integrate findings under four functional categories: student level findings, 
teacher level findings, instructional level findings, and administrative findings; 

■ Note in the re\dew any findings that refer specifically to Asian /Pacific 
American (APA) populations; and, 

■ Provide a synthesis and integration of the findings, and recommendations 
developed out of the findings that may guide further research efforts and/or 
policy decisions. 

Review Process 

Each report was reviewed to obtain basic reference information and to sununarize its 
contents. For this purpose, an extracting form was used to organize the report 
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findings in a way that would also guide the next steps in the literature review. On 
the extracting form for each study, the reviewer provided suminar)' statements of the 
following: 

■ Research objectives; 

■ Research methodology; 

■ Main findings within the four categories of student, teacher, instructional, and 
administrative findings; 

■ Recommendations based on the findings of the report; 

■ Caveats or lirrutations in interpreting the findings; and, 

■ Findings specifically related to APA populations. 

The extracting form was used as a guide for the analytic step of the review; it was 
.also used as a basis for developing the report summaries provided in Appendbc B of 
this report. 

Intensive analysis of the reports was next carried out by reviewers who each took 
responsibilitv for one of the four main categories defined by OBEMLA: student, 
teacher, instructional, administrative. The reviewers then collaborated to examine 
linkages across the findings within the separate categories, and to discuss the overall 
findings of the review. Separate chapters were written to describe and summarize 
each of the four categories of findings. 

OBHMLA's interest in a focus on research methodologies was addressed in three 
ways. First, the individual study summaries included description of the 
methodologies employed, and caveats/limitations as appUcable. Second, as an 
overall examination of the methodology used in research on LEP students, a separate 
chapter was prepared that examined methodological patterns and issues in 17 
selected major research studies carried out in 1980-1992. Third, an overview of the 
methodologies employed is presented in Appendix C through several summary 
tables based on the same 17 selected studies. 

Structure of the Literature Review Report 

In Chapter H, an overview two tliemes in educational research related to this review- 
in general is presented as background, and as general framework to guide the 
development of recommendations for h:ture research. Chapters HI- VI present the 
findings of the Uterature review for student, teacher, instructional, and administrative 
categories. Each chapter concludes with a section on findings specific to 
AsianXPadfic American (APA) populations and an overall summary section. Chapter 
\ai presents a discussion of methodological findings and issues. Chapter NHII 
pro\'ides a final summary and discussion of the findings, with recommendations for 
future research. 

References and a listing by author of the 102 reports included in this review are 
provided in Appendix A. A study ID number is indicated in bold in any reference 
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for a report that was included in the review. Apperidix B provides mdividual 
summaries of each report; the summaries are listed in chronological order by ID 
number. References to the reports in the chapters include the study ID number, for 
reference back to Appendix B. Using the ID number, the reader can refer to 
Appendix B for a description of study objectives, methodology, and a summary of 
findings for each study noted in the text. Appendix C provides an overview of 
methodologies. 



IL A RESEARCH FRAMEWORK 



The final task in this review was to summarize and integrate the findings and to define 
recommendations for future research studies. However, the Federally funded research is 
but one part of the available research related to instruction of limited English proficient 
students, and part of educational research in general. 

Thus, any recommendations for future research should be informed not only by the findings 
of the more limited set of studies reviewed here but also by issues and findings that have 
been identified in other research. In this chapter we present a description of two research 
themes that are found in educational research carried out in approximately the same time 
period as the revdew reports. These research themes are related to perspectives on effective 
instruction and are based on theories of the learning process in general. 

The two research themes are used in this review as a framework to be related to the findiiigs 
of the review. The framev/ork findings were expected to be viewed in comparison with the 
revievy^ findings in order to identify shared areas of emphasis or areas of consistency in 
findings, and to identify potential gaps in research relevant to limited English proficient 
students. Thus the framework is used as a guide in the review of findin[,d to assist in the 
process of developing recommendations for future research. 

A. Two Research Themes 

In the context of this report, it is not possible to provide an in-depth review of 
literature. Therefore, the educational research context relevant to the same time 
period of the review is described simply, in terms of two broad themes that 
summarize shifts in perspective over this approximately ten-year period. The two 
themes identified for this framework are the following: 

Passive to Active 

In traditional views of learning, the learner is viewed as a passive recipient of 
information. For example, in the area of language learning, the use of drill and 
repetition to build up Icinguage "habits", reflected behaviorist origins of 
conceptualizations of a passive learning process. Similarly, in traditional instruction 
in academic areas such as math and science, students memorize and redte facts, but 
develop little understanding of underlying concepts (Goodlad, 1984; Mullis and 
Jenkir\s, 1988; Tharp and Gallimore, 1988; Warren and Rosebery, 1990). Instruction 
of this type emphasizes lower order thinking skills, as exemplified by drill and 
practice, and this type of instruction has been especially likely to occur in instruction 
of language minority students (Cole and Griffin, 1987). The underlying premise has 
been that basic skills must be mastered before a student can be challenged by more 
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demandmg, higher order academic tasks (Secada, 1990). In passive instructioii, the 
student is not challenged to develop higher order thinking skills. Passive instiiiction 
is linked to teacher<entered instruction; in which the teacher directs the student 
tov/ard learning goals and provides the information to be learned. 

In contrast, recent cognitive research on learning focuses on the active role of the 
learner. In this research effective learning processes are those that involve the leaumer 
in a self-directed process of inquiry (e.g., Warren et al., 1991, 39,3) whdch is guided 
and facilitated by the teacher. In taking a more active role in defining questions, 
examining explanations, researching solutions, active learners develop higher order 
thinking skills. 

An active learning perspective such as this requires a substantial change in the roles 
and responsibilities of both the student and the teacher. The teacher is no longer 
responsible as a dispenser of information; instead, he/she becomes a facilitator of the 
students' learning. The stud^^nts' roles change as well. They take on more initiative 
in learning activities and more responsibility for determining what questions are to 
be asked and what specific information is to be learned, although with the guidance 
of the teacher. In consequence, characteristics of instructiorml practices, of materials, 
and of classroom activities and teacher-student interactions become changed within 
the classroom. In addition, these changes in the classroom will havv? implications for 
changes within the school as a whole. ;. 

More recently, the term "authentic" instruction has been defined as instruction 
directed toward student achievement that is significant and meaningful (Newmaim 
and Wehlage, 1993) and that is based on the assumption of the learner as an active 
participant in the learning process. Newmann and Wehlage (1993) define authentic 
instruction as satisfying three criteria: (1) students construct meariing and produce 
knowledge (as opposed to reproducing declarative knowledge and algorithms); (2) 
students use disciplined inquiry to construct meaning; and (3) students aim their 
work toward production of discourse, products, and performances that have value 
or meaning beyond success in school. 

In language learning, a snnilar shift toward more active roles of students and more 
facilitative roles of teachers is observed. Research on acqviisition processes has led 
to an awareness of the language learner's active structuring and restructuring of the 
language as he/she moves gradually toward proficiency (McLaughlin, 1987). This 
requires more natural, contextualized and meaningful interaction using the language 
as opposed to passive audiolingual drill and practice of decontextualized forms. 
Thus, communicative approaches to language learning focus on providing the learner 
with opportunities for meaningful exposure to the language being learned, i.e., 
language use in order to communicate ideas, to carry on substantive conversations 
about content, etc. 
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Decontextualized to Contextualized 

The learning process is viewed as contextualized in three ways: (1) learning is a 
process that builds upon the knowledge, skills, and experiences that the learner 
already possesses; (2) learning is viewed as embedded within social interaction; and 
(3), learning in a classroom is understood not as an isolated event, but as an event 
that is shaped by the overall environment of the school. 

New learning builds from existing knowledge . The experiences and understandings 
that the learner brings to a learning situation are the important basis for any new 
understanding or skill that to be developed. New knowledge must be linked wi\h 
existing conceptual knowledge in order to become part of the learner's new 
knowledge base. 

An example of the importance of existing knowledge in understandmg new material 
can be seen in theor\' on the nature of reading. Research has shown that 
understanding of a text is built or "constructed" through the reader's coordination of 
information at several different levels (Anderson et al., 1985). While decoding of 
graphic symbols is one basic abiUty, decoding skills alone are not sufficient. A 
skilled and fluid reader utilizes higher order processes based on the use of syntactic 
cues, contextual cues, and the reader's "schema" knowledge or knowledge of the 
world (Anderson et al., 1983; Rumelhart, 1981; Rumelhart and Ortony, 1977). 

The recogniticn of the role of the reader's existing knowledge is partiailarly salient 
for language irunority students. The schema knowledge and knowledge of the world 
that language minority LEP students bring to the learning task are often different 
from those of non-minority students. The work of Moll et al. (1990) in bringing the 
••funds of knowledge" approach into classrooms and emphasi2ing Unkages with the 
students' homes and communities builds upon this understanding. Thus, the context 
of learning in tenns of the student's knowledge and experience is a critical 
component of the learning process. 

Learning as embedded within social interaction. More recent conceptualizations of 
learning emphasize that it is a process that is embedded within social interaction. 
This interaction may be in the form of rich "instructional conversation <^ (Lampert, 
1988; Resnick, 1991) or through an apprenticeship relation with a person^ who 
possesses a skill. This emphasis based upon Vygotsky's research describing "zone 
of proximal development" (1978) and the cognitive research of those such as Resnick 
(1991) who define the interaction of the student with others as a key component in 
building toward new knowledge or skills. In these conceptualizations, learning is 
student-centered, and the teacl-^er provides coaching or "scaffolding" to assist the 
student in moving toward the next level (e.g., Resnick, 1989, 1991). The learning 
process may be carried out by students working cooperatively, both teaching and 
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learning from ench other, and sharing the process of discovery as communities of 
learners (e.g., BrowTi and Campione, 1990). In this community the exchange of ideas, 
mformation and skills allows /requires each student to at times function as teacher 
and at other times function as learner. 

Contexts specific to language use are also important. Research in linguistics and 
sociolingustics have demonstrated the importance of the context for understanding 
what is spoken or written, and for determining thie appropriateness of particular 
forms and vocabulary within specific situations. For the language learner, 
understanding the culture (both cultural knowledge in terms of content as well as 
culture in terms of behavioral expectations, e.g., ways of refusing, etc.) as well as the 
linguistic forms are critical for fluent use of a language. 

Learning as situated within contexts beyond classroom instruction. What happens 
in a classroom does not happen in isolation from the overall environment of the 
school, and "research on biUngual education needs to take into account the 
relatedness of program to institutional context" (Carter and Chatfield, 1986). The 
school context in terms of school climate and general level of expectations for 
students affects the interactions and performance of students within classrooms 
(Purkey and Smith, 1983). For language minority students, an important 
characteristic of the school is the degree of interaction of minority students vdth 
majority students in the overall student body (Garcia, 1988). An effective school 
environment for language minority students is also one in which there are generally 
positive perceptions of the language minority group on the part of teachers and 
students. However, programs for LEP students are often a segregated portion of the 
school with limited interaction with other, non-LEP students. 

More recent research demonstrates the importance of an additional component, 
teachers and their interaction within a school. The research that has been reviewed 
suggests the definition of a "culture" for teachers that plays an important role in 
shaping the overall environment at a school and in shaping classroom instruction. 
Reform efforts that involve groups of teachers collaborating on new approaches to 
instruction, addressing instructional/school issues, reflecting on their iristruction, and 
generally in supporting each other, create an environment that promotes more 
effective teaching and teacher satisfaction (Garcia, 1988; Lampert, 1991; Moll and 
Velez-It-anez, 1990; Rivera and Zehler, 1990; Treuba, 1989). These types of teacher 
activities in turn affect classroom instruction and the overall climate of the school. 

Summary 

The tv^'o themes outlined above together define a begpbnning shift toward a new 
definition of the mstructional process. Within the research described in this chapter, 
the inst:*uctional process changes teh roles and responsibilities of the teacher and 
student. In this description of instruction, a teacher facilitates learning by promoting 
the learner's process of inquir}', allowing the student to actively ask questior^ and 
develop answers with guidance when needed. It also involves the utilization of 
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resources and content that facilitate the student's learning by building upon resources 
of knowledge that he/she brings to the classroom. The instructionaJ process also 
involves the teacher as an active participant through reflection and collaboration with 
other teachers, and also as a learner in activities with the students. 

The implications for a description of effective practices axe: (1) Description of 
classroom practice must be "active": i.e., it must focus on the process of teacher- 
student and student-student interaction. This focus should include description of the 
roles and responsibilities assumed by the teacher and by the students in the 
classroom learning activities. Do students have the opportunity to carry out a 
process of inquiry? Is there opportnjnity for directing their own learning? Does the 
teacher take on the role of facilitator with the students, and do students take 
responsibility for learning and carr}- out their roles as both teacher and learner at 
different points? Description of the leaming activities sho\ild also include language 
use among the teacher and students. For example, what is the nature of language 
use? Are there opportunities for substantive discussion of ideas that will support 
development of higher order critical thinking skills? 

(2) The description of instruction must be "contextualized". The description of 
practice must include a definition of the student characteristics, the student's 
background and knowledge, and the nature of the school communit}' and home 
communit\\ Also, the description of sendees themselves should be comprehensive, 
and include all contexts in which the student receives instruction, including 
instruction within the regular classroom. It is not sufficient to define in isolation the 
special instructional services received by LEP students; the impact of any special 
service will depend on the overall instructional experience received by a students. 
Therefore, unless all instruction received by a student is described, we do not know 
the full nature of the instructional services provided. 

(3) The broader contexts of the overall school and the community must also be taken 
into account. The "culture" of the school overall, and specifically as related to LEP 
students will affect the nature of leaming and instruction in the classroom and the 
beliefs and attitudes of both teacher and student. Research suggests that linkage of 
the community' with the classroom and school can provide a critical component to 
in^-truction and offer students a valuable basis on which to build new leaming. For 
this reason the context of instruction in terms of the communit}' characteristics and 
use of community resources for instruction is an important component of 
instructional services. 
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III. STUDENT LEVEL HNDINGS 



Overview of Studies 

The first category of research identified by the Office of Education in 1979 was 
investigation of national need for bilingual education. This required an examination 
of the number of students enrolled in schools who were limited English proficient 
and therefore in need of special instructional services. In order to prepare for future 
needs, it was important to^obtain not only estimates of current numbers of students 
but to also project how many LEP students would be enrolling in schools in the next 
several years. Thus, the first questions addressed by the "Part C Committee" within 
their research agenda were focused on obtaiiung estimates of the numbers of LEP 
students. 

However, knowing the numbers of students alone is not sufficient to design 
appropriate services. In addition, information was needed on the demographic 
characteristics of the LEP students, including age/grade level; language, ethnic 
background and geographic distribution. To best structure instructional services, it 
was important to know the level of educational need of the LEP students and home 
background characteristics that might affect their ability to succeed. 

The twenty-eight reports included in this review provide findings on students and 
their background characteristics. The earlier reports on LEP students were focused 
on answering the question of need. These studies provided estimates and projections 
of the number of LEP students. However, once these studies on numbers of students 
were completed, the later studies that were carried out provided estimates LEP 
students wdthin the context of research which was fcxrused on other research 
questions related to instructional services. Also, later studies began to look more 
closelv at the background characteristics of students and their parents. The most 
recent studies emphasize home and parent variables by examining parent 
involvement, parent beliefs and expectations, and parent attitudes or preferences 
regarding the instructional services received by their children. 

Review of the Findings 

The waves of immigrants entering the U.S. in the late 1970s and early 19SOs escalated 
the need to know the size of the language minority, limited English proficient (LEP) 
population, especially the school-age population. Knowledge of the number of 
students in need of special language services is important for funding, staffing, and 
providing services, as well as for imderstanding the larger impact that such a 
population will have on societ}'. The studies carried out in \he early 19&0s sought 
to fill this gap in knowledge by determining the size of the language minority and/ or 
limited English proficient population. 
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Numbers of LEP Shidents 



Several studies were carried out to obtain estimates or projections of the number of 
LEP students. Estimates of the number of LEP students have been developed on the 
basis of nationally representative samples; in other research, projections of the 
numbers of LEP students in future years have been developed on the basis of current 
population trends. In other cases, the numbers of students served by specific selected 
programs (i.e., not nationally representative samples) have been reported. 

The numbers reported by the studies have not always been consistent. This variation 
has been due to differences in how limited English proficient is defined, and in the 
nature of the data used. Some of the earlier estimates were based on census data and 
other national databases that were available. Other reports provide data on numbers 
of students ser\'ed by specific selected programs (i.e., not nationally representative 
samples). The estimates or projections have variously reported numbers of language 
minorit}' limited English proficient (LEP), non-English language background (NELB), 
or ethnic minorit\' persons. Thus, a great deal of variation arises in the numbers and 
the types of students identified. 

Projections of the LEP population. Oxford and Oxford-<larpenter et al. provided 
estimates of the expected increases in LEP or non-English language background 
populations (Oxford, 1980, 12.1; Oxford-Carpenter et al., 1984. 12.2). NELB persor\s 
are those with a home or parent for which the usual language is a language other 
than English. Oxford and Oxford-Carpenter et al, developed projections that 
indicated that the number of non-English language background persons would 
steadily increase from 28 million in 1976 to 39.5 million in 2000. Projections for the 
Spaiush NELB population indicated that this group would increase from 10.6 million 
(38 percent of total) in 1976 to 18.2 million (46 percent) in 2000 while the Asian NELB 
population would increase from 1.8 million to 2.3 million. The non-Spanish /non- 
Asian NELB population was projected to increase from 15.5 million to 19 million. 
The Spanish group accounted for two-thirds of the total growth of the total NELB 
population. 

With regard to the limited English proficient (LEP) population, Oxford and Oxford- 
Carpenter et al. further projected that the Spanish, Asian, and non-Spanish/ non- 
Asian LEP population would decline slightly during the 1980s and then rise strongly 
or return to the original levels by 2000. The Spanish LEP population would increase 
to 77 percent of the total LEP population in 2000 (from 71 percent in 1976), while the 
Asian and non-Spanish/non-Asian populations would remain at the same levels in 
2000 as in 1976. Findings indicated that the highest LEP rates among NELB groups 
were among Spanish, Vi :ti-\amese, Navajo, and Yiddish language groups. 

Estimates of numbers of LEP students. In the Descriptive Phase Report of the 
Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for LEP Students, a survey 
of K - 6 students in public schools conducted in Fall, 19R3, Young et al. (1984, 21.1) 
estimated tliat there were approximately 882,000 language minorit\', limited EngUsh 
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proficient students, as defined by local district criteria. Over three-fourths of these 
students were native Spanish-speakers. For the same grade levels and including 
private schools, they estimated 970,000 language minority, limited English proficient 
students. For grade levels K'12, the language minority, limited English proficient 
population was estimated to be 1.355 million. Just over one-half of the language 
mmority, limited English proficient students was male. 

It is important to note that local definitions of LEP were employed in defining the 
LEP student population. Typically, more than one method was used by a school or 
district to determine whether a student should be classified as LEP. These included 
teacher/staff judgment, English oral proficiency tests, and/or English 
reading /w^riting tests. In fact, schools and districts in the study often reported 
different estimates of the LEP population in their jurisdiction. In these cases, both 
figures were weighted and district-level data were found to produce a more 
complete and accurate estimate. 

Additional federally funded eports provided estimates with very limited explanation 
of the methodology emiployed in di?riving the estimates. One such study is The 
District Summary for the Fall 1990 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights 
Survey (DBS Corporation, 1993, 59.1, 59.2), which reported numbers of students in 
the VS. who were in need of or enrolled in special services. The total number of 
students in need of services was reported as 1^32,960 students; 1,428,934 students 
were reported to be enrolled in special services. The study reported that of those in 
need of bilingual services. Native Americans accounted for 1 percent; Asians, 18 
percent; Hispanics, 74 percent; blacks 2 percent; and whites, 6 percent. 

Another study included in this review focused on one specific region of the U.S., the 
Pacific Islands. The study provided estimates of the limited English proficient 
population in this region, but supplied little irtformation on the methodology used 
to produce the estimates (Freese and Woltag, 1984, 15.0). (One source which 
appeared to have been used for supplying estimates was the State of Hawaii 
Department of Education). The study found that in Hawaii, about five percent of the 
approximately 200,000 students are learning English as a second language. In Guam, 
five percent of the 30,000 students (roughly 1,500) are learning EngUsh as a second 
language. In the Commonwealth of the Northem Mariana Islands, 87 percent of the 
5,800 students are LEP (4,850 students). In American Samoa and the Federated States 
of Micronesia, 99 percent of the students speak English as a second language, and in 
the Marshall Islands and Belau, 99 percent of the students are LEP. Overall, almost 
all of the students in the Pacific Islands, with the exception of Hawaii and Guam, 
were reported to be learning English as a second language. 

Studies reviewing estimates and projections. The estimates and projections 
provided in the federally fur.ded studies previously described differ on the actual 
number of language minority, LEP, or NELB individuals that they report. Research 
outside of the reports provided for this review report similar differences. Pelavin 
Associates, Inc. a985, 19.0) examined the results of several studies that estimated the 
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numbers of school-aged children eligible for special langTiage services. Based on the 
findings of the studies reviewed, they concluded that the LEP and non-English- 
language-background population, i.e., those eligible for special language services as 
defined by federal legislation, was 2.6 million for children ages 5 -14. 

A number of explanations were suggested by Pelavin Associates to account for the 
differences between their estimate and estimates from other studies ranging from 1 
million to 5 million. One possible source of differences suggested was that some 
studies report the number of LEP or the number of non-English-language- 
background students, but do not consider both. Differences among tests for 
determining LEP status were mentioned as additional sources of differences. Also 
important is the fact that the school-age population is normally h>etween ages 5 -18; 
thus a study reporting estimates for students ages 5-14 would underestimate the 
entire population of potentiaUy LEP/NELB students and those potentially eUgible for 
special language ser\'ices. Pelavin Associates, Inc. noted that most of the studies they 
examij\ed used the Children's English and Seivices Study as the data base. This 
database includes data on ages 5-14 only and LEP students were defined through use 
of a specially designed language proficiency test with questionable cut-off scores and 
potential errors in items or culturally biased test items. Pelavin Associates concluded 
that estimates lower or higher than the 2.6 million figure predicted the number of 
LEP and NELB students who would benefit from special language services rather 
than estimating a potential base population of students already benefitting from 
special language services. 

Current counts of LEP students are obtained through the Tide Vn State Education 
.Agency (SEA) Annual Survey Reports. However, even with these as current counts, 
there is difficultv in obtaining data on the numbers of LEP students. An interim 
report of a study that analyzed data from the SEA Reports (Atlantic Resources 
Corporation, 1991, 45.0), a number of factors were identified that con^romise the 
quality, comprehensiveness, and usehilness of data submitted in the Annual Reports 
to OBEMLA, and which occur even though the same reporting requirements apply 
to all grantees. Discrepancies included the lack of a standard definition of "limited 
English proficient", higher response rates from programs obligated to comply, and 
vague statutory requirements. GeneraUy, data on LEP children, in pubUc and pnvate 
schools are less comprehensive and complete than data on all children in the school. 
In fact, the report notes that data are coUected on a "superficial" level, that is 
checklists are the most commonly used means of determining LEP status and 
program tides only are used to describe the services offered to LEP students (Atlantic 
Resources Corporation, 1991, 45.0). 

Macias and Spencer (1984, 11.0) carried out a comparative analysis of six national 
studies that estimated the numbers of language rainority and LEP students in the 
US The study found numerous discrepancies in the national estimates which 
ranged from less than 1 million to 5 million. Four variables were identified which 
accounted for the variety of estimates provided ar.d which indicated that overall the 
<;ame population was not described. These included different purposes/ mtentions 
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of &l^ studies, different definitions of the populations, differences in methodology, 
and variations in data bases, sur\'eys, etc. on which the estimations and projections 
were based. In addition, this review noted the problems presented with the use of 
secondary sources of data, upon which some of the studies were based, and 
described sampling errors. 

Macias and Spencer thus concluded that estimates were actually provided on four 
distinct populations due to the differences and discrepancies which they highlighted 
in their review, primarily with defining the population. They noted that 
interpretations and use of the data often included mixing the four groups, when in 
fact more explicit references to the definitions used for identifying students would 
have cleared up any confusion and would have specified more clearly the targeted 
population. 

In a review of four studies estimating the numbers of language minority and/ or LEP 
students in the U.S., Ulibarri (1982, 7.0) found similar reasons for the various 
discrepancies in estimates of the number of LEP students. Ulibarri found that the 
discrepancies occurred primarily due to the overall intent and imderlying purposes 
for the estimates, differing ' definitions of the target population, varying 
methodologies for estimating the target population, and variations in the underhing 
data bases. Definitions were found to include "need" based on the ability to benefit 
from services or language dominance. Based on an imderstanding of these four 
major reasons for such discrepancies, Ulibarri concluded that the estimates do not 
contradict one another if the estimates are provided within the context from which 
they were derived, and if, in the planning of services, the estimate used corresponds 
to those actually affected and not some other sub-population. 

Locally defined cut-off scores, and changes in cut-off scores, of tests used for 
determining LEP status may also lead to differences in counts of LEP students, as 
Zehler pointed out in a review of the literatiore for The Descriptive Study of Ser%dces 
for LEP Students (1989, 43.0). Much variation existed among states, disti^cts, and 
schools regarding the identification of LEP students. The complexity of the issue 
increases as measures used to determine LEP status may not remain consistent and 
•given that a common definition of "LEP" is not applied. Likewise, Sb-ang and 
Carlson, in a shidv on Chapter 1 services to LEPs, (1991, 40.0) noted that estimates 
of the number and characteristics of LEP students are impredse because of the lack 
of uniformity in definitions bem'een states and distiicts, and even within districts. 

Geographic Distribution 

The population of LEP students has not been ever\ly disbibuted and there have been 
areas of heav\' concenb-ation of LEP populations. Oxford and Oxford-C^enter et 
al. (1980, 12.1; 1984, 12.2) reported that California, Texas, and New York were found 
to contain the hea\dest concentrations of non-English-language-background 
populations (NELB) based on 1976 data. These states had 45 percent of the total 
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NELB population; in the year 2000, they were projected to contain 48 percent of the 
total NELB population. 



Ib addition, the LEP population was more highly concentrated than the NELB 
population in these states. CaUfomia, Texas, and New York also contained the 
largest numbers of Spanish LEP students. Nearly 80 percent of the total growth in 
the LEP population in 2000 was predicted to come from the Spanish-speaking LEPs 
in these states (Oxford, 1980, 12.1; Oxford-Carpenter et al., 1984, 12-2). High 
concentrations of NELB and LEP students in California, Texas, and New York 
demonstrate that language minority and LEP students are not evenly distributed 
throughout the U.S. 

LEP and NELB students are also not evenly distributed throughout various types of 
communities. Across all regions, the majority of language minority and LEP students 
are located in urban areas (Puma, 1993, 58.2). Taken together with other 
characteristics unique to these geographic areas and specific communities, it is clear 
that services for LEP students should be developed and implemented with such 
contextual variables taken into consideration. 
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Ethnicity and langua ge background 

Students receiving special language services represent a variety of ethnic groups, and 
the language backgrounds of students enroUed in or eUgible for speoal language 
services are diverse. In manv cases, a number of languages or dialects are 
represented within one ethnic group, or aaoss ethnic groups from geographically 
close regions. 

Background characteristics were reported for students from a number of ethnic 
groups according to total s^ident population, grade level, and place of bir^. In a 
summary' report of pubUc and private schools and staffing in the U.S., the total 
student enrollment was reported as 45 million shidents (40 miUion of these students 
enrolled in pubUc schools). These students represented the followmg ethnic groups: 
72 percent white, 15 percent black; 9 percent Hispanic; 3 percent Asian; and 1 percent 
Native American (Choy et al., 1992, 54.0). 

Ethnic group composition was reported by Bradby for eighth-grade Asian and 
Hispanic students (1992, 52.0). Nearly one-half of Asian eighth-graders are Cheese 
and Filipino. Southeast Asian and Korean groups each represent one-tenth of the 
population, foUowed by smaller percentages of Pacific Islanders, South Asi^, and 
Japanese. Mexicans o'r Mexican-Americans compriise 62 percent of the Hispanic 
student population. 

Young et al (1984, 21.1), in the descriptive phase of the National Longitudinal Study 
reported that over half (55 percent) of the language minority LEP first and third 
grade students, and especially the native Spanish-speakers, were bom m the U.b. 
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With regard to the Native American LEP population, the majority (85 percent) of 
these students were bom on, or near a reser\'ation (i.e., in very remote locations), 
indicating that they have had greater levels of immersion in their native culture and 
language (Rudes, 198.. 30.1). 

The Prospects Study, which looks at the short- and long-term effects of Chapter 1 
participation in low poverty and high poverty schools, noted in the interim report the 
number of LEP students (by ethnicity per grade level) who were receiving 
compensator)' education through Chapter 1 services. The data showed that of the 
^students receiving Chapter 1 services over one-third of 1st grade Asian/Pacific 
Islander and one-third of Hispanic students were LEP; 25 percent of the 3rd grade 
Asian students and 44 percent of the Hispamc students were LEP; and, for the 7th 
graders, 13 percent of the Asians and 20 percent of the Hispanics were LEP. (Puma 
et al., 1993, 58.2). 

Such ethnic diversity also implies a variety of language backgrounds, having major 
implications for the type(s) of special language services provided. The language 
backgrounds of minority language and/or limited English proficient students in first 
and third grade were reported by Young et al. (1984, 21.1) in the nationally 
representative longitudinal descriptive stady of LEP student characteristics and 
services offered to LEP students. In this study, students were classified based on 
local criteria for defining LEP and language minority status. Yoimg et al. reported 
that Spanish was the native language of 78 percent of these students. Fourteen 
percent spoke Southeast Asian languages, including Korean, Vietnamese, Cantonese, 
Tagalog, and Cambodian. Overall, there were 84 language groups represented. Of 
schools with LEP students, 81 percent of the schools enrolled at least one Spanish- 
speaking LEP student. Approximately 20 percent of the schools had at least one 
Korean, one Vietnamese, or one Cantonese student (Yoimg et al., 1984, 21.1). 



j Freese and Woltag (1984, 15.0), in examining bilingual education in the U.S. Pacific 

Islands, included demographic information on language background and numbers 
of LEP students throughout the various Islands. In Hawaii, LEP students come from 
over tv.^0 dozen countries and speak 42 different languages, most often Ilokano, 
Samoan, Tagalog, Korean, Vietnamese, and Cantonese. In the Northern Mariana 
Islands, Chamorro and Carolinian are the first languages of the dominant population 
groups. Almost all of the people in American Samoa speak Samoan as their first 
language. Belauan is spoken by most residents of Belau. In the Marshall Islands, 
Marshallese is the language of instruction in the elementary school, with English the 
medium in high school. Sixteen languages are spoken throughout the Federated 
States of Micronesia. In Guam, most children speak English as a first language. 
Those speaking English as a second language have Chamorro as their first language. 
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Language proficiency 



Many LEP students first enter sd-,ool with yer>' little or no proficiency in English; 
others may have a conversartonal level of proficiency in English but lack the level of 
skills required for academic use of EngUsh. In the studies reviewed, English 
language proficiency has been measured in a variety of ways, using informal or 
standardized measures. Most often, English language proficiency has been measured 
as oral language skills and /or as level of performance on reading subtests on 
standardized achievement tests. The types of services to be provided to LEP students 
must take these differences into account. Although a student's level of profiaency 
in his/her native language can provide an importai\t basis for learning English, it is 
more difficult for schools and disti^cts to assess level of native language proficiency, 
particularly for less common languages. Thus, there is much less knovvm about 
native language skills of students. 

Levels of language proficiency of bilingual, language minority, and/or limited 
EngUsh proficient students were reported in several of the federally fimded studi^ 
provided for this review. Some of the studies highUght levels of profiaency for boti^ 
the native language and English, while others focus on proficiency m one language 
only, most often English. 

Findings regarding oral proficiency in English and the native language were reported 
for first and third grade language minority LEP students in the Year One Report of 
the National Longitiidinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for Language 
Minority Limited English Proficient Students (Young et al., 1986, 21^). Overall, most 
of the stiidents had very limited/no oral proficiency, limited oral profiaency, or 
hinctional oral proficiency in English based on oral proficiency ratings usmg the 
Stiident Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR). For example, 22% of grade 1 studente had 
yery limited or no oral proficiency, 26% had limited oral profiaency, and 26 /o had 
functional oral proficiency. Regarding grade 3 stiidents, 10% had very limited or no 
oral proficiency, 16% had limited oral profidencv', and 33% had fiinctional oral 
proficiency. Scores on standardized tests (i.e., SAT) were used as measures of 
reading skills. 

In the same study, ratings of oral proficiency in the stiident's native language were 
also obtained with the SOPR, These ratings showed that 71 percent of the firs 
graders and 78 percent of the third grade students were rated ^ A^ent m oral 
proficiency in their native language. Ukevme, approximately 29% of grade 1 
students and 22% of grade 3 students were less than proficient m their native 
language. 

The EngUsh and native language oral proficiency of Native American LEP studrnts 
was also rated with the Student Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR) in a stiidy of Nabve 
American LEP students by Rudes et al. (1988, 30.1). Ratings indicate that first and 
third grade Native American LEP stiidents scored higher on ratings of EngUsh 
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proficiency and lower on rat±ngs of native language proficiency than their language 
minority LEP peers nationwide. 

Using data from the National Educational Longitudinal Study (NELS) on factors 
contributing to the academic and social development of Asian and Hispanic eighth- 
graders, Bradby reported that approximately 65 percent of both Asians and 
Hispanics, in seLf-reported responses on ability to communicate with others, indicated 
high levels of English proficiency, while less than one-third noted moderate levels of 
proficiency in English. Four percent reported a low level of proficiency in English. 
With regard to language skills, many Hispanic and Asian eighth-grade students were 
found to report similar proficiency levels (Bradby, 1992, 52.0). 

Regarding language proficiency levels by age group, O'Malley reports on the Fjiglish 
language proficiency of LEP children ages 5 - 14 (O'MaUey, 1982, 6.0). Although 
reports are for a lirnited age group of LEP students, schools surveyed in the study 
reported that 22 percent of the students were able to use English very well, 19 
percent used English adequately, and 14 percent were slightly limited in their abilit>' 
to use English. Thirtv'-four percent of the LEP children were not rated at all on their 
English abilit\\ 

I The Young et al. study was the only study which reported length of time in the U.S. 

I and oral proficiency in both EngUsh and the native language. Spanish-speakers were 

rated as having a higher level of oral proficiency than the Chinese speakers, which 
I was attributed to a longer length of tixne in the U.S. Very low ratings were achieved 

\ ^ in oral proficiency for both students who had been in the U.S. for one year or less 

and for students who had been in the U.S. for more than five years, differences were 

(attributed to two factors. Newly arrived students may immerse themselves in 
English, thus receiving poor ratings in English as they are in developmental stages. 
However, for students who have been in the U.S. a longer period of time, increased 
proficiency in English may not occur if they are not exposed to correct English, e.g. 
if there are no fluent English speakers in the home community (Young et al., 1986, 
21.2). Generally, the longer the length of time in the U.S., the higher the level of 
English proficiency and the lower the level of native language proficiency. 

Socioeconomic status 

The socioeconomic level of a student is a background factor that has in general been 
related to parent and student participation in school and overall educational 
attainment. In the steadies reviewed, this same relationship between socioeconomic 
status and achievement was found, and in some cases, socioeconomic status was 
suggested as a more critical factor in determining students' level of achievement than 
was lack of proficiency in English. However, different definitions of socioeconomic 
s.itus have been employed across the various studies. In Young et al. (1986, 21^; 
19&4, 21.1), level of socioeconomic status was determined based on eligibility for free 
or reduced lunches. Another study (Rosenthal et al., 1981, 3.0) denned socioeconomic 
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status as related to level of education of parents, family income, parents' occupation, 
and race. 



Rosenthal et al. (1981, 3.0) conducted a study with a nationally representative sample 
of 15,000 students, with just over 10% h-om non-English language backgrounds. In 
this study, they investigated the extent to which socioeconomic statiis and language 
background affect achievement. Home language background was not found to be 
an important factor in explaining student achievement; findings indicated that 
socioeconomic status differences rather than home language background had a 
greater affect on achievement. Nonetheless, they pointed out that language 
proficiency must be examined in addition to language background. 

The same finding regarding socioeconomic background and achievement was 
presented by Birman and Ginsburg (1981, 5.0) based on a review of six studies 
(including the Rosenthal et al. study, 1981, 3.0). The findings of their review 
Indicated" that while students from non-English speaking homes may have 
educanonal needs, these may be poverty-based rather than derived from a 
dependence on a non-English language. 

Findings of the descriptive phase of the National Longitudinal Study showed that in 
1983-84 nearly all (91 percent) language minority LEP students in grades K-6 were 
from low income families, i.e., received free or reduced lunches. Only about half of 
all other students received such assistance (Young et al., 1984, 21.1). However, 
Young et al. point out that socioeconomic status may not be such a lelevant variable j 
for recently arrived students, since parent educational level and former 
socioeconornic status may not be reflected in their current level of income. 

The overall socioeconomic status of the school is also related to concentrations of LEP 
students. In the interim report of the Prospects study on Chapter 1 participation 
(Puma et al, 1993, 58.2), the poorest schools were reported to have about three times 
the national'average of LEP students in first and third grade receiving compensator)' 
education, and the number of LEP students in the wealthiest schools is considerably 
lower than the national average (Puma et al, 1993, 58.2). 

Information on socioeconomic levels of non-English language background students 
was collected Ln the Year 1 Report of the National Longitudinal Evaluation of the 
Effectiveness of Services for Language-Minorit)' Limited-English-Proficient Students 
by Young et al. (1986, 21.2). Results showed that Sparush language students came 
from the lowest socioeconomic statiis families, the Chinese language students were 
in the middle range, and other language groups came from families of the highest 
socioeconomic st-^tus. 

These federally fvmded studies have used socioeconomic status as a variable in 
studies on LEP students. If scxrioeconomic status is to be used as a variable, perhaps 
it should be consistently defined in order to compare and contrast stiidy findings. 
\\'T\at the findings of these studies also imply is that services must match the needs 
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I of students. If needs are based on socioeconomic levels as well as language 

background, the type of senice offered should reflect this. In addition, the high 
proportion of LEP students from low income backgrounds may also reflect needs for 
non-instruc'donal support ser\uces. Thus far, the types of non-instructional supports 
provided bv programs have not been a focus in defining the characteristics of 
services received by LEP students. 

Home/Parental Background 

The support that students receive in their home environment plays an essential role 
in the degree to which students achieve academically. School personnel advocate the 
important role of parental support and interest and involvement in the education of 
their children, and it is generally found that an active parent component a school 
system greatly enhances the overall school community. However, parent 
involvement can be defined in a number of ways; it may mean parent attitudes of 
, support for education and interest in their children's school work. It may mean 

active assistance of children at home with school work, or it may refer to parents 
j actually assisting within the school building in some way or attending parent-focused 

1 activities provided by the school. The effects of parent involvement are likely to vary 

depending on the way in which involvement is defined. Also, given cultural 
I differences in how schools and educators, and the role of parents are viewed, it is 

I likelv that families from different cultural backgrounds will vary in their assumptions 

about their own role. 

i J Several of the studies included in this review have provided data related to parents 

and their involvement, defining this in different ways. For the most part, there has 
! not been a considerable emphasis on the role of pai-ents, particularly in the studies 

I carried out in the early 1980's. Some greater concern with the role of parents and 

their beliefs and attitudes is evident in more recent studies, including a study focused 
specifically on the Title VII Family English Literacy Program which has as its goal 
the provision of services to pai-ents of LEP students. Given recent trends toward 
increased linkages between home, school, and classroom, gaining hirther information 
about parents and home background of students is an important step to take. Below, 
the findings of this review are presented with regard to home environment, parent 
education, parent support for education, parental preferences /attitudes regarding the 
nature of the services to be provided, and parent involvement in instmction. 
The background of parents of LEP students and the degree to which parents are 
involved in the education of their children varied by ethnic /linguistic group. 

Home environment. A first question to ask regarding home environment is: Who 
is present in the home? If the sdiool is going to reach out to include parents or 
guardians of students, it i*-. important for them to know who it is they are try'ing to 
reach and what constraints (e.g., in terms of being a single caregiver, language, etc.) 
might make it difficult for the parents/ guardians to become involved. For example, 
data collected in Year One of the National Longitudinal Study (Young et al. 1984, 
21.2) showed that almost one-fourth (21-22 percent) of grade ] and 3 LEP sl-udents 
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came from homes missing either a male or female guardian. Spanish language 
students were found to be more likely tPian others to live in homes without a male 
guardian. Burkheimer et al. (19&4, 34.2) found that the first and third grade LEP 
students included in their cohort samples had an average of two adults and 2.2 
siblings. 

Parent level of education . The parents' own level of education will effect parental 
values regarding education and also affect their participation in their children's 
education. Preliminary data h-om the Prospects study indicated that students' 
language minority and LEP status were closely related to the mother's level of 
education. Fifty-five percent of third grade students who were desigjiated as 
language minority or LEP and who were receiving Qiapter 1 came from families in 
which the mother had no more than 8 years of schooling (Puma, 1993, 58.2). 
Findings of the Prospects study generally indicate that the lower the level of parental 
education, the lower will be student achievement (Puma et al., 1993, 58.2). In an 
earlier study. Young et al. (1986, 21.2) found that fathers completed more years of 
schooling than mothers for both Spanish and Chinese-speaking students, but 
especially for students with native languages other than Spanish. Compared to 
parents of other language minority LEP students. Native American parents reported 
attending school an average of three years more than others (Rudes et al., 1988, 30.1). 

Parental expectation s. The educational expectations parents held for their children 
were found to vary by ethnic group. Data from the National Longitudii\al Study 
(Year One) showed that parents of Spanish language children had the lowest 
expectations. Chinese parents had a mix of both very high and very low 
expectations, and parents of other language groups had medium to high educational 
achievement expectations (Young et al., 1986, i.i.2). Rudes et al. (1988, 30.1) reported 
that over one-third of the Native American parents expected their children to attend 
college but only 10 percent expected the students to continue in a professional or 
graduate program. These expectations are slightly lower than those of langiaage 
minority LEP students from other language backgrounds (Rudes, 1988, 30.1). 

Parental preferences for services . In a study focused on the cost and delivery of 
bilingual services, parental attitudes toward bilingual education programs were 
investigated (Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon, 1981, 2.0). Overall, parents 
supported the learning of English for their children although differences existed 
based on ethnicity. For example, Chinese parents, in contrast to Hispanic parents, 
preferred to send'their children to private programs for native language and cultme 
instruction, rather than hold the school responsible for such instruction. Vietnamese 
parents supported immersion programs for their newly arrived children, although 
thev anticipated holding the school responsible for native lar>guage and ailture 
instruction after about five years of residence in the U.S. 

Parental preferences were also examined in another study, carried out by Baratz- 
Snowden et al. (1988, 31.0). This study was focused on the views of language 
minorit\' parents nationally regarding the schooling of their children. A sample of 
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I Asian, Puerto Rican, Mexican American, and Cuban parents were derived from the 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) study as well as through a 

I suppl -mental telephone survey. In general, the study found that Asian parents as 

compared to Puerto Ricajn and Mexicar\ American parents were more likely to be in 
favor of an all-English program, such as an immersion program, and less likely to 
support the use of the home lar\guage for instruction. Asian parents were also less 
likely to hold the school responsible for teaching their children Litaracy skills in the 
non-English language. Thus the findings suggest considerable differences by 
ethnic /linguistic group in parents preferences regarding services. The 
generalizability of the findings is restricted, hov/ever, given problems in the structure 
of the two samples on which the study was based. 

Parent involvement in instruction. Parents' involvement in their children's 
education can take many different forms, and this diversity is seen in the findings 
reported in the federaUy-funded studies. Involvement can perhaps first of aU begin 
I with how the parent shows interest in the child's schooling at home, by asking 

questions and by supporting the child's efforts in doing homework. Analysis of the 
I Year One data from the National Longitudinal Study showed that 80 percent of 

I parents of Spanish-speaking students reporting talking with their child almost every 

day about school issues compared to 57 percent for parents of Chinese students and 
74 percent of other parents. These differences were consistent at both grade 1 and 
grade 3. However, parental support for education might also be reflected in the 
hours that a child spends on homework or reading or being read to, on the 
assumption that parents may require more time in these activ'.ties. The data h-om the 
National Longitudinal Study show that Chinese students spend an average of 6.6 
hours on homework and 3.3 hours reading compared to 4.5 hours on homework and 

>1.5 hours of reading reported for Sparush-speaking students. Thus, across these two 
groups, parent support for education may take different forms 

j Another way to view parent involvement is in terms of more direct involvement in 

the program at the school building. Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon (1981, 2.0) 
investigated the extent of parent involvement and decision-making in bilingual 
programs in case study site-visits conducted at sbc LEAs in the West and Southwest 
(The focus of the study, however, was to estimate the delivery and cost of bilingual 
programs). The findings indicated that even though formal mecharusms for parent 
involvement such as school liaisons and advisory committees existed at the progranns, 
few parents of children in the bilingual programs were involved in the schooling of 
their children. Program staff noted a number of reasons for the lack of participation, 
among them cultural differences in the parental role in education, fear of being 
identified as undocumented imunigrants, lack of time due to work commdtments, and . 
fear of organizations affiliated with the government, such as the school. 

Parent involvement has been demonstrated to be an important component of 
programs identified as exemplary. For example, in the Inscriptive Shidy of 
Significant Features of Exemplary Special Alternative Instructional Programs (SAIP), 
Tikunoff et al. (1991; 46.3) found that parental and community involvement were key 
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elements of programs. Common approaches to promoting parent involvement 
included the availability of a translator /interpreter in the native language who 
facilitated home-school communication, translations of report cards and school 
notices/information, adult ESL classes, and involving parents in the parent-advisory 
committee (Tikunoff et al., 1991, 46.1-3). 

A study that described migrant education programs identified as effective practices 
those Lnvolving parents on advisory committees and in fundraiising activities, and 
providing training and workshops in (among other things) parenting skills. Since 
migrant education programs generally include about 40 percent LEP students, these 
findings are also relevant to parents of LEP students. The authors recommended 
increasing these t}'pes of activities in order to increase parental involvement in 
schooling (Rudes and Willette, 1989, 35.1). 

Another example of an effective parent involvement activity /program is the Title VTI- 
funded Family English Literacy program. Family English Literacy (PEL) programs 
have been supported to increase parental involvement in education. In a descriptive 
study of the Title VII Family English Literacy Programs funded from 19&5-1989 
(Atlantic Resources Corporation, 1992, 50.0), findings indicated that participants 
enrolled in PEL programs to learn or improve their English; benefits from enrollment 
in the program included the development of English literacy skills and involvement 
in the education of their children. Mothers were the major group served by the 
programs. Features of the projects which most contributed to participant growth and 
progress included bilingual staff; intergenerational focus; opportunity for families to 
work together; accessibility to project instruction, child care, and/ or transportation; 
and the importance of helping parents realize the significance of their role in their 
children's education. Project directors considered the parents' involvement in their 
education; their improved English, literacy, and parenting skills; and their increased 
self-esteem and confidence as important project achievements. 



Findings Specific to Asian/Pacific American Students 

Few of the federally funded studies included in this report focused on the 
Asian/ Pacific American (APA) student population. The one study (Freese and 
Woltag, 1984, 15.0) focusing specifically on this population looked only at the 
situation in the U.S. Pacific Islands, which contain characteristics unique from the 
continental U.S. Other studies, if describing the APA population within the study 
sample or in reporting findings on this population, frequently linked various Asian 
ethnic and language groups together within one group, "Asians." 

High concentrations of language minority, limited English proficient students are 
found throughout the U.S. Pacific Islands; in some areas up to 99 percent of the 
student population speaks English as a second language (Freese and Woltag, 1984, 
15.0). Oxford and Oxford-Carpenter et al. (1980, 12.1; 1984, 12^) reported that in the 
vear 2000, the Asian NELB population is expected to increase from 1.8 million to 2.3 



million. Although a number of language groups are represented among the Asian 
population, the highest LEP rate was reported among the Vietnamese language group 

In 1983, fourteen percent of first and third grade minority language and/or Limited 
English proficient students spoke Southeast Asian languages, including Korean, 
Vietnamese, Cantonese, Tagalog, and Cambodian; and at least twenty percent of the 
schools had at least one Korean, one Vietnamese, and one Cantonese student (Young 
et al., 1984, 21.1). Bradby reported that nearly one-half of Asian eighth-graders are 
Chinese and Filipino. Southeast Asian and Korean groups each represent one-tenth 
of the population, followed by smaller percentages of Pacific Islanders, South Asians, 
and Japanese. Nearly three-quarters of Asian (and Hispaitic) eighth graders reported 
high or moderate levels of English proficiency (Bradby, 1992, 52.0). Bradby appeared 
to be the only study including grade levels beyond the elementary levels. 

Asian populations are found to differ on certain behaviors /attitudes from Hispanic 
populations. For example, Asian parents are less likely than Hispanic parents to hold 
the school responsible for teaching their children to speak, read, and write their non- 
English lan^age; they are less enthusiastic than Hispanics toward the u^e of the 
non-English language for instruction, and more likely to support English immersion 
programs (Baratz-Snowden et al., 1988, 31.0). 

Baratz-Snowden et al. (1988, 31.0) also reported that Chinese parents preferred to 
send their children to private programs for native language and culture instruction 
and held fewer school-related conversations than Spanish language parents. In 
addition. Young et al. (1986, 21.2) reported that Chinese parents included those with 
very high expectations and those with very low educational achievement expectations 
of their children. Young et al. (1986, 21.2) also reported that Chinese language 
students were usually in the middle status families. Vietnamese parentis supported 
immersion programs for newly arrived children but results indicated that after about 
five years of residence in the U.S., they may want the school to be responsible for 
maintaining the child's native language and cul^are (Baratz-Snowden, 1988, 31.0). 

Summary 

There is considerable diversity within the LEP student population, especially with 
respect to language, culture, English proficiency, educational experience, learning 
skills, and home background. Many language groups, especially Spanish and Asian 
languages, are represented within the non-English language background, language 
minority, and limited English proficient populations throughout the U.S. and the U.S. 
Pacific Islands. In the descriptive phase of the National Longitudinal Study, 84 
different language backgrounds were identified for LEP students. 

Regionally, most LEPs are found in the West, followed by the Northeastem, 
Southern,' and Midwestern states. Although studies have focused primarily on the 
Hispanic population, a few of them investigated the Asian/Pacific American 
population. 



The estimates of numbers of limited English proficient and NELB students have 
varied due to factors such as the use of different definitions of the population, the 
use of different means of identif>'ing limited English proficient shidents, and different 
databases. Such differences underline the complexity involved in attempts to identify 
and pinpoint exactly who should be eligible for special language-related services. 

Ethnicit)' played a major role in the differences noted regarding the home 
environment and parental background. Parental background and involvement in 
instruction clearly differed by ethnic group, and even within ethnic groups. CK'erall, 
parents of Spanish-speaking students prefer the use of the native language in 
instruction, expect the school to teach their children English, have lower levels of 
education than other language minority groups, hold more school-related 
conversations with their children, and have the lowest academic expectations of their 
children, compared to parents of Asian, Native American, and other language 
groups. Chinese and Vietnamese parents, as compared to parents of Spanish- 
speaking and other language students, hold fewer school-related conversations Vvdth 
their children. However, Asian language background children were reported to work 
longer on their homework and read more on the average. Chinese and Vietnamese 
parents prefer immersion programs rather than maintenance or transitional prog?-ams. 
They consider learning EngHsh as one of the top three important objectives of 
schooling. Native American parents hold fewer school-related conversations 
compared to aU other language minority and limited English proficient groups. They 
are more highly educated than other language minority and LEP parents, and a 
•greater percentage of them expect their children to complete college. 

The research hinded bv the Federal government has focused on a range of 
characteristics specificailV "ied to students. As this chapter reveals, these areas 
include the estimates and projections of the number of students receiving or m need 
of special language-related ser\^ices, demographic characteristics, and parental and 
home characteristics. However, a variety of questions remain that either were not 
addressed in the studies supplied for thLs literature review, that were not 
investigated, or that should be revisited. 

Based on the objectives, methodologies, and findings reported, three general areas 
stand out as prime categories for further investigation. First, few distinctions are 
noted regarding the demographic differences between elementary and secondary 
level LEP shidents, which could influence school staffing, administration, and 
instructional programs. Second, the native culture of shidents plays an increasingly 
important role in the provision of special services for LEP students. Cultural 
differences may affect communication patterns and social interaction, especially with 
regard to gender differences. Third, hirther investigation of parents' beliefs about 
what their role should be in the school and in their chilren's education. For example, 
Cardenas and Rudes (1983, 10.1) noted that efforts to increase parental/ community 
ij^volvement were less successful when parents and community feel that education 
is the school's responsibilit^'. Differences in beUefs related to parent /community 
roles and responsibilities most likely exist by cultural group. If these differences can 
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be better understood the communication betv^een home and school can be made 
more effective and ways to encourage parents to become involved can be designed 
to take these differences into account. Related to an examination of beliefs about 
their role as parents should be investigation of why parents do not get involved in 
activities: there may be ver}' practical reasons such as lack of transportation, 
hesitation in bringing younger children with them to the school, etc. These types of 
barriers may exist and, once knov^n, could be directly addressed. 

Other areas for further examination include, but are not limited to: LEP students 
with other special needs, such as refugees, handicapped, developmentally disabled; 
and further definition of LEP students' educational background in their native 
countr)^ (or, for migrant students, previous education in the U.S.). 
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IV. TEACHER LEVEL FINDINGS 
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Much of the emphasis m recent reform efforts and school restructuring has been on 
the role of the teacher. Teachers are being given new opportunities for working 
together as professionals, for making joint decisions v/ithin school-based teams, and 
for setting up newer forms of learning activities in the classroom. The role of the 
teacher is an important one, and the teacher's experience, training, and other 
background characteristics affect the way instruction is presented to students. The 25 
federally hinded reports reviewed in this chapter present findings on teachers oi Lhf 
students Tne findings include data on teacher background charactensbcs, mciuding 
education, language proficiency, and teaching experience. Findings are also presented 
related to cert&cation/endorsement, training, and teachers' attitudes as they relate to 
classroom practice and decision making. 

Teachers are a very critical component of the resources available nationwide to adj^ess 
the needs of LEP students. For this reason, one important question to be asked is 
whether the supply of teachers who are trained to work with LEP students is 
sufficient. Other questions concern their level of training and, once trained, what 
percentage of those who are trained actually move into positions where they work 
with LEP shidents. Only two of the reports included in this review were focused 
specifically on examining nationally representative data related to numbers and 
characteristics of teachers; only one of these reports focused on the data on teachers 
of LEP shidents only. Other reports that have been earned out smce 1980 have 
obtained data on tead^ers as one component of several being examined. 

Review of Findings 

In 1985 in a re%dew of shidies hinded by the U.S. Department of Education, Pekyin 
Associates (1985, 19.0) included an examination of the data available that assessed the 
level of supply and demand for teachers of LEP students. They found ^t this w^ 
difficult to do. As they pointed out, there are discrepancies in estimates of die number 
of the LEP shident population on which to base a statement of need. In addition, ihey 
found that there was not agreement on what constihites a qualified bilingual teacher, 
since definitions of criteria vary by language and region, 

A national database on all teachers (not only ESL/bilingual teachers) was developed 
in 1987-1988 in the Schools and StaffLng Survey (SASS). The BASS, an integrated set 
of surveys conducted by NCES, profiled the U.S. teaching force and P^^^ed 
information on poUdes and practices. Administrators and teadiers from 9,^ pubhc 
schools and 3300 private sdiools were induded in study. The Teadier Follow-up 
Sur%'ev (1988-1989) was administered to a subsample of the SASS teacher suiyey 
respondents. The Sdnools and Staffing Survey identified teadieis as bihngual or ESL 
teachers li thev used a native language other than English to instrud LEP students or 
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If they provided intensive instruction in English to students with limited English 
proficiency (Choy et al, 1992, 54.0). 

Both of the reports in this review that focused on teachers exclusively used the 1987-88 
Schools and Staffing Sur\'ey (SASS) data. Choy et al. (1992, 54.0), primarily 
summarized and interpreted the SASS results in general; Pelavin Associates (1991, 44.0) 
focused on bilingual and ESL teachers. 

Other reports in this review provided data on teachers of LEP students as part of 
larger reports or studies. The Young et al. 1984 (21.1) study was one example of such 
a report. This study provided nationally representative data on teachers of LEP 
students as part of a National Descriptive Study of Services for LEP Students. 
Teachers of LEP students included all teachers who taught at least one LEP student 
in their classes; thus, it was not limited to teachers who taught primarily in areas of 
special services for LEP students. In that study, all academic content-area teachers 
offering special ser\'ices to language minority LEP students in grades K-6 in the 1983- 
84 school vear numbered an estimated 44,296. In addition, 4,083 special education 
teachers and almost 5,000 resource or instructional support staff were estimated to 
pro\ade services for these students. Of teachers providing content-area instruction to 
LEP students, 28 percent held credentials or certificates in bilingual education while 
6 percent held them in ESL (Young et al., 1984, 21.1), 

However, it should be noted that the data available on teachers of limited English 
proficient students do not always refer to the same populations of teachers. For 
example, some studies have focused on teachers certified as bilingual and ESL 
teachers; other studies have provided data on teachers within Title VII projects or 
specific programs. Young et al. (1984, 21.1) identified as teachers of LEP students all 
teachers who instructed LEP students in their classes, including all academic teachers. 

Demographic Characteristics 

Based on data from the Schools and Staffing Survey (1987-88) and the Teacher Follow- 
up Stu^ey (1988-89), Choy et al. (1992, 54.0) found diversity in the demographic 
composition of the school teaching force. The demographic characteristics apparentiy 
varied by community type, school sector, and school level. Specific demographic 
findings are reviewed below. 

Gender . In summarizing the results of the Schools and Staffing Survey (1987-88) and 
the Teacher Follow-up Sur\'ey (1988-89), Choy et al. (1992, 54.0) noted that in the 1987- 
88 school year, 71 percent of all teachers in public and private elementary and 
secondarv schools were female while only 29 percent were male. Pelavin Asscxiates 
(1991, 44.0), in their analyses of the SASS data on bilingual education and ESL 
teachers, found that the gender ratio udth respect to bilingual education was even 
greater than that of regular teachers, at a ratio of more than 6 to 1 females to males. 
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Race/Ethnicity . Choy et al. (1992, 54.0) reported thai, in 1987-88, 50 percent of the 
public and private elementary and secondary schools had no minority teachers on 
staff, while 14 percent of the schools had teaching staff comprised of at least 30 percent 
minoritv. Of all teachers in public and private elementary and secondary schools, 12 
percent'belonged to a minority group (7 percent black, 3 percent Hispanic, 1 percent 
Native American, and 1 percent Asian). 

In a separate analysis of the 1987-88 (SASS) data, Pelavin Associates (1991, 44.0) 
compared the ethnic background of bilingual education teachers and ESL teachers. 
They reported that while Hispanic teachers represent 59 percent of the bilingual 
education teachers, they comprise only 26 percent of those teaching ESL. In contrast, 
about 31 percent of the bilingual education teachers and 62 percent of the ESL teachers 
were white. 

Pelavin Associates also reported that for Asian/Pacific American teachers it was found 
that about three to four times as many teach bilingual education and ESL classes as 
teach in the regular classroom. For Native American teachers, findings show that 
about the same prop ortion teach bilingual education and ESL as teach in regular 
classrooms. 



I Age. According to Choy et al. (1992, 54.0), in 1987-88, the average teacher age overall 

' was 40. Pelavin Associates (1991, 44.0) reported a similar average for bilingual and 

ESL teachers. They reported that between 37 percent and 42 percent of bilingual 
I \ education and ESL teachers are between the ages of 35 and 44. However, twenty-five 

' ^ percent of bilingual education teachers, 44 percent of ESL teachers, and 34 percent of 

regular teachers are between 45 and 64 years old. A higher proportion of bilingual 
I education teachers (31 percent) is between 25 and 34 than either ESL (19 percent) or 

regular teachers (22 percent). 

Langiiage Background and Proficiency^ 

Although the language background of teachers of LEP students varied widely, more 
often than not the teacher could speak the language of the student. Young et al., 
(1984, 21.1) found that fifty percent of content-area teachers of language minority, LEP 
students spoke their students' native language, usually Spaiush. In the longitudinal 
phase of the same study. Young et al. (1986, 21.2) found that the mam teachers of 
language nninority LEP students generally were proficient in English, that 70% had a 
background in both English and in the student's native language while about 25% had 
a background in English but not in the student's native language. Teachers , of 
Spanish-speaking or Chinese-speaking students were most Hkely to be bilingual in ■ 
both English and the shidents' native language; teachers of students from language 
groups other than Spanish and Chinese were most likely to be monolingual in English. 
(The sample of shadents in this study was representative of large districts nationally, 
i.e., those with 200 or more LEP students in grades 1 and 3). 
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Other Federally funded studies included in this review presented data on the language 
backgrounds and proficiency levels of teachers who instructed LEP students within 
particular programs. In some of the exemplary Special Alternative Instructional 
Programs (SAIP) projects discussed by Tikunoff et al. (1991, 46^), teachers used 
English for instruction 90 percent of the observed class time. However, they were 
proficient enough to use the LEP students' native language to support English 
language and concept development. 

With respect to teachers in the structured English immersion, early- and late-exit 
transitional bilingual education programs studies examined by Ramirez et al, (1991, 
38.1), there were differences in teacher language proficiency across the different types 
of programs. The late-exit teachers tended to have backgrounds similar to those of 
their students, and they were sufficienth' fluent in Spanish to teach in it. Teachers in 
the immersion strateg)' and early-exit programs, on the other hand, usually were not 
Hispanic nor were they proficient in Spanish. 

Cardenas et al. (1983, 10.2) reported that 66 percent of teachers within Title VH-funded 
basic projects operating during the 1980-1981 school year were proficient in a language 
other than English. Although most teachers were proficient in one other language 
(usually Spanish), 10 percent reported proficiency in at leaist two other languages. 
Proficiency in another language varied by project size, with more teachers in lar^^rr 
projects reporting proficiency in a second language than those in smaller projects. 
Also, more teachers were proficient in another language in projects serving Spanish- 
speaking students. 

In contrast, Rudes et al. (1988, 30,1) found that the main teachers rn classrooms with 
Native American language minorit)^ LEP students had a strong background in English 
but not in the Native American language. However, the auxiliary and support 
teachers had a lower proficiency in English and a stronger background (though still 
low) in the Native American language. Freese and Woltag (1984, 15.0) reported that 
teachers in the Pacific Islands have varying degrees of English proficiency, and the 
vernacular is used for instruction through grade 5. The Pacific Islands are 
linguistically diverse, and in most islands English is a second language, used primarily 
for academic purposes. 



Educational Backgroimd 

Choy et al, (1992, 54.0) reported that of all the public and private elementary and 
secondary school teachers sur\*eyed in 1987-1988, 99 percent had a bachelor's degree 
and almost one-half (46 percent) had a higher degree, Pelavin Associates (1991, 44.0) 
contrasted the education (highest degree attained) of bilingual and ESL teachers. Fifty- 
eight percent of bilingual education teachers had completed up to a bachelor" s degree 
and an additional 37 percent held a master's degree or beyond. These data therefore 
indicate that about 95 percent of bilingual education teachers had a bachelor's degree, 
compared with 99 precent of teachers overall (as reported by Choy). For the ESL 
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teachers, Pelavin Associates reported that 39 percent held only a bachelor' s degree and 
57 percent held a master's degree or beyond, i.e., a total of 96 percent held a bachelor's 
degree. From these data, it appears that a higher proportion of ESL teachers have a 
postgraduate degree compared to bilingual education teachers, and that a slightly 
lower proportion of ESL and bilingual education teachers, as compared to regular 
classroom teachers, hold bachelor's degrees. 

Young et al. (1984, 21.1), in data from all teachers with at least one LEP student in 
their classes, found that ninety-eight percent of the teachers of language minority LEP 
students had a bachelor's degree while 37 percent also had a master's degree. In an 
evaluarion of Title VII services to Native American students with limited English 
proficiency, Rudes et al. (1988, 30.1) found that over 90 percent of the teachers had a 
bachelor's" degree while 29 percent had a master's degree. Cardenas et al. (1983, 10.2) 
reported that aU teachers in the Title Vll-funded bilingual education programs had 
college degrees and that a little more than 25 percent held a higher degree, usuaUy at 
the master's level. 



Teaching Experience 

Teacher experience, both general and specialized, may be related to the effectiveness 
of instruction. In reporting on the analyses of the 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS) data, Pelavin Associates (1991, 44.0) contrasted the years of experience of 
bilingual and ESL teachers with that of regular teachers in all other subject areas. In 
general, regular teachers had more experience than bilingual education and ESL 
tpachers Thirt\-five percent of bilingual education and 25 percent of ESL teachers had 
taught for fewer than six vears, compared with 19 percent of regular teachers. Choy 
et al. (1992, 54.0) reported that the average years of teaching experience for teachers 
for all public and private school teachers is 14.2 years. 

Young et al. (1984, 21.1) reported that the classroom experience of teachers of LEP 
students varied widely. Teachers of language minority LEP students had a median of 
10 7 total vears of teaching experience in grades K-6 and 5.8 years of expenence 
teaching LEP students. Rudes ev al. (1988, 30.1) found ti^at teachers who were 
instructing grade 1 Native American students had a mean of 12.2 years of teaching 
experience overall and 8.1 years of experience in teaching LEP students. Grade 3 
teachers had a mean of 9.5 years of experience overall and 6.6 years of expenence m 
teaching LEP students. 

Cardenas et al. (1983, 10.2), found that over one-half (58) percent of both classroom 
and resource teachers associated ^^ith Title Vn projects reported having taught m a 
mono-lingual English-speaking classroom. A sHghtly higher percent (42 percent) of 
the resource teachers had previously taught in bilingual classrooms compared with 
classroom teachers (31 percent). However, years of teaching expenence were simUar 
for both groups. Thirty-one percent of classroom teachers and 32 percent of resource 
teachers had more than 12 years of teaching experience while 21 percent of the 
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classroom teachers and 27 percent of the resource teachers had fewer than four years 
of experience. 

Alt}\ough findings on years of teaching experience were reported in a variety of ways 
and on a variety of populations, all seem to agree that regulzo" classroom teachers are 
likely to have more teaching experience than their specialized counterparts in bilingual 
education and ESL classrooms. This is likely to be at least in part due to the 
differences in ages presented earlier, showing that a higher proportion of bilingual 
education teachers are in the youngest age range in the study (age 25-34). 

Certification 

Any discussion of certification findings must begin with the understanding that there 
is not any consistent certification standard. Certification may include regular, 
probationary, and temporary certification, and there is wide variation across states in 
the conditions for issuing various certifications (Choy et al., 1992, 54»0). Young et al. 
(19&4, 21.1) reported that 25 percent of districts contacted did not require district or 
state bilingual education certification. Most (84 percent) of the remaining districts did 
have certification requirements, but these requirements often included waivers and 
provisional certification. Among the districts requiring bilingual education 
certification, the median district had 12 percent of its teachers under waiver. Altiiough 
wide variation stiU exists, findings of the Descriptive Analysis of Title VH-Funded State 
Education Agenc}^ Activities (Nava et al., 1984, 14-0) showed that the States were 
moving toward institutionalization of certification requirements for LEP teachers. Of 
rune states reviewed in the case studies selected, seven already had legislation and one 
had legislation under development for certification of teachers in bilingual education 
or ESL. 

The number of teachers who are certified in bilingual education or ESL does not 
necessarily imply the same number are teachers of LEP students. Some teachers are 
certified in bilingual education, but are teaching in regular (not bilingual) classrooms. 
According to a regional study carried out in the West and South (Carpenter-Huffman 
and Samulon, 1981, 2,0), 19 percent of the regular classroom teachers held bilingual 
teaching certification, but were not providing bUingual services. The situation had not 
changed when Pelavin Associates (1991, 44.0) reported large numbers of teachers 
whose primarv assignment was different from their training. OrUy 33 percent of 
teachers whose highest degree was in biUngual education and 55 percent of those 
whose highest degree was in ESL had primary teaching assignments in their fields. 
Pelavin Associates (1991, 44.0) also found that many teachers with education and 
training in Bilingual Education or English as Second Language did not have primary 
teaching assignments in these areas. 

In data from the SASS study reported by Bobbitt and Mdslillen and dted in Zehler 
(1991, 43.0), the findings were that 35 percent of bilingual education and ESL teachers 
had both majored in the field and were certified to teach in it. Of the remairung 65 
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percent of teachers, 36 percent had not majored in the field but were certified in it, 
while 6.5 percent had neither majored in the field nor were Aey certified in it 

Others have pointed out similar gaps in certification. In the National Longitudinal 
Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for Language Minority Limited English 
Proficient Students, Young et al. (1984, 21.1) reported that although 94 percent of 
teachers of language minority LEP students were state certified to teach in elementary 
school only 28 percent had credentials in bilingual education and 6 percent had ESL 
credentials! Cardenas et al. (1983, 10.2), in describing Titie VH-hinded projects, 
reported that almost 90 percent of bilingual classroom teachers and 70 percent of 
resource teachers were certified to teach in elementary school. Nevertheless, only 40 
percent of the classroom teachers and 30 percent of the resource teachers held 
certification in bilingual education. 

For classroom teachers who use the student's native language for teaching, certification 
differed depending on the nature of the program in which the teacher worked; it also 
varied by the language used (Cardenas et al., 1983, 10.2). Similarly, Ramirez et al 
(1991, 38.10) noted that teachers working with LEP students v^dthin late-exit programs 
as were more likely to have credentials in bilingual education and/or ESL compared 
to early exit and immersion programs. 

Schools participating in Title VII grant programs that provide instructional services to 
LEP Native American students showed similar trends v>rith respect to general 
certification, but fewer teachers were specifically qualified to work with language 
minority LEP students. Rudes et al (1988, 30.1) reported that for grades 1 and 3, % 
percent' and 100 percent of the teachers were state certified as teachers, respectively. 
However, less than 5 percent of the main teachers and 10 percent of the auxiliary 
teachers in grades 1 and 3 were certified in bilingual education or ESL. 

Findings of these studies suggest a need for definition and cor\sistency across disbict*. 
and states in teacher certification requirements, both in general and for teachers 
working with specific populations such as language nunority LEP students. 



Training 

Despite the numbers of teachers with bachelor's and master's degrees, shortages of 
teachers qualified to teach language minority LEP shadents continue. To provide 
services to the language minority LEP student population, projects employ vanous 
combinations of programs to build capacity to serve LEP stiidents effectively, including 
prox-iding preservice and inservice activities and workshops, services of consultants, 
attendance at conferences, and enrolling staff in outside programs, such as those 
offered by coUeges and universities. Young et al. (1984, 21.1) reported that about 60 
percent of teachers of language minority LEP stiidents and 56 percent of 
paraprofessionals who worked vvdth language minority LEP stiidents had received 
college or inser\-ice training related to their work. 
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In a three-part study describing and implementing inservice staff development 
approaches applicable to LEAs serving language minority LEP students (Arawaic 
Consulting Corporation, 1986, 22.2 and 22.3), researchers found that ins€i'\ice programs 
varied widely. In examining training, Cardenas et al. (1983, 10J2) found that about 
one-half of the classroom teachers and a little over 60 percent of resource teachers 
surveyed in Title Vll-funded bilingual education projects had received some inservice 
training. 

Riccobono et al. (1992, 51.0) gathered data on the Title Vn Educational Personnel 
Training Programs. These training programs, carried out at four-year colleges and 
universities, support training of education personnel and parents to meet the needs of 
lirrdted English proficient students. Most projects offered a Master's degree, about half 
offered a Bachelor's degree, and about one-third offered endorsements (either alone 
or in combination with a degree program). Bilingual education coursework and 
proficiency in a language other than English were required for the bilingual education 
programs;' the ESL programs required coursework in ESL methods and did not require 
proficiency in another language. Almost two-thirds of the programs provided training 
in both bilingual education and ESL. 

Most graduates of these projects had positioris as educational professionals serving 
LEP students. The endorsement programs typically required 12 to 18 semester credit 
hours of coursework and were seen as a cost-effective route to producing q\ialified 
teachers of LEP students. However, Riccobono et al. pointed out that the endorsement 
programs do not offer enough coursework to adequately prepare qualified bilingual 
education or ESL teachers. In addition, since they target teachers who are already 
certified, they do not address the need for newly qualified teachers of LEP students. 

To prepare teachers for current or anticipated shortages in bilingual education or ESL, 
some districts (3 percent) offer free retraining in bilingual education and ESL. The 
likelihood of a district offering retraining varied by region, district size, percentage of 
minority students enrolled, percentage of minority teachers on staff, and the teaching 
field, the west and south regions offered the most retraining programs in public 
districts, with 6 percent and 4.9 percent respectively (Choy et al., 1992, 54,0). 

Training also appears to vary by language and grade level. Young et aL (1986, 21.2) 
found, for example, that teachers of Chinese speaking students were less likely to have 
taken courses related to language minority LEP student ii\struction than those teaching 
students with other native languages. However, in grade 1, a larger percentage of 
teachers of Chinese speaking students than teachers of ofrier language groups (62 
percent) took preservice or inservdce training related to the instruction of their 
students. Brush et al. (1993, 60.0) in describing characteristics of 15 preschool projects 
funded under the Bihngual Education Special Populations Program, found that all of 
them provided inservice training, as do most Title VI]-funded training programs. 
Inservice workshops usually focused on such topics as early childhood development, 
multicultural approaches to early childhood education, bili:\gual and ESL approaches 
and activities. For almost all of the Title Vll-funded projects surveyed by Cardenas 
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et al. (1983, 10.2), insenice training was provided that included methods for teaching 
content subjects to LEP students. 

One approach to expanding the pool of teachers who are skilled in working with LEP 
students, especially when there is a focus on content area instruction, is to identify- 
effective content-area teachers and provide special training to them in strategies for 
instruction of LEP students. This was an approach taken by some of the exemplary 
Special Alternative Instructional Programs (SAEPs) studied by Tikimoff et al. (1991, 
46.3). The SAIP programs actively recruited teachers known to be effective in content 
areas, ai\d offered them training in English-language development strategies. Th.e 
programs also offered training related to knowledge and skills of ii\struction for LEP 
students to all teachers in the school in which the program was located. Such staff 
development included dealing with cultural transition; language learning difficxilties; 
strategies for instructing LEP stijdents; and issues, approaches, and techniques for 
improving LEP ser.'ices. 



Attitudes, Beliefs, Philosophy 

Teachers' philosophies and beliefs have been related to how they implement programs 
and to their use of practical applications in the classroom (Rueda and Garcia, 1992, 
56.0). Rueda and Garcia (1992, 56.0) noted that a paradigmatic shift is occurring in the 
definition of effective insti^ctional practices toward an emphasis on sodocultioral 
approaches, toward a n.ore "hoUstic/ experiential /meaning-oriented" direction as 
compared with more traditional, reductionist approaches in which students' learning 
is defined as the master>' of hierarchically ordered, discrete abilities. Their concern is 
with the implications of' this shift for assessment, especially for the implementation of 
the new alternative assessment approaches. Rueda and Garda point out that although 
the implementation of the innovative assessment measures proposed require 
substantial change in the belief systems and understandings of the teachers who will 
use them, these belief systems have not been examined. 

They therefore studied the beliefs of teachers regarding assessment, and found 
discrepancies between teacher beliefs on the whole and current educational initiatives. 
Rueda and Garcia conclude that new assessment initiatives will not be successfully 
implemented unless attention is giv^n to teachers' existing belief systems and 
understandings. To promote change in these beUef systems is not simple, and 
opportionities for teachers to experience success in the use of new approaches is on 
possible approach to assisting teachers in moving toward changed perspectives. 

The beliefs held bv staff within a district can be associated with different patterns of 
services prON-ided.' Strang and Carlson (1991, 40.0) suggest that staff qualifications and 
training are linked to disbict philosophy. In a study of Chapter 1 services for LEP 
students, they found that tv»'o undedying philosophical patterns in districts were 
related to sen'ice patterns, including staff qualifications. One philosophical approach 
deemed that ser\'ices should be sequential, and that language deficiencies should be 
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addressed before other learning problems could be identified. In the other 
philosophical approach, staff believed that academic deficiencies could be identified 
and addressed regardless of EngUsh proficiency and that students could receive 
serNices simultaneously. These philosophies affected not only services to LEP students 
but were also linked to staff qualifications. In districts believing that services should 
be sequential, there was a wide variation in teacher training, but most had no bilingual 
or ESL-trained staff working in Chapter 1 projects. In districts where services were 
simultaneous, Chapter 1 staff tended to teach bilingually or were trained in E5L 
techniques. 

Ramirez et al (1991, 38.1), in looking at specific approaches to teaching lang;uage 
minority' LEP students, concurred that teacher attitudes tended to fit v/ith the 
underlying rationale of their respective instructional models. In addition. Young et al. 
(1984, 21.1) reported that teachers who spoke another language and those v/ith 
credentials in bilingual education were Likely to emphasize the importance of using a 
native language as part of their teaching philosophy. 

These studies suggest the importance of examirung the beliefs and understandings of 
teachers as an important prerequisite to the implementation of specific practices or 
approaches. The data indicate that teacher practices will generally be aHgned with 
teachers' beUefs; thus to implement significant change in practice, it is important to 
recognize the need to promote change in beliefs. 



Teacher Collaboration and Implementatio n of Change 

Attitiades and practices are more likely to change, and ti-aining seems to be particularly 
successful, when teachers are actively involved in the planning phase as weU as m 
implementation. Several shidies point to the benefits of active teacher collaboration 
with each other, with researchers, and v/ith stiadents. In an ethnographic study of 
household and classroom life, MoU et al. (1990, 39.6) found that providing teachers 
with information and models is insufficient to bring about change. Teachers must 
work together to reflect and create conditions for change that relate to their particular 
situations. Researchers found that the key to developing and carrying out innovation 
was involving teachers in the research process. As teachers became involved in the 
research process, teacher study groups were used as vehicles for creating conditions 
for change in the classroom and teachers acted as resources for each other. 

The Innovative Approaches Project, Rivera and Zehler (1990, 39.7) involved the 
collaboration of researchers and teachers v/ithin four irmovative insti^ctional and 
inter\'ention models. In their handbook describing the AIM for the BESt Assessment 
and Intervention Model, Ortiz et al. (1991, 39.8) describe an innovative model with a 
Stiadent/Teacher Assistance Team (S/TAT) component. The S/TAT was a school- 
based problem-solving team of shidents and teachers that reviewed learning and 
behavior problems and assisted in developing problem-solving approaches. Ortiz et 
al. (1991, 39.9) noted the ease of implementation of model components and its 
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acceptance by teachers and assessment personnel, as well as the benefits to staff, of the 
use of the moders collaborative interaction. 

A critical component in the implementation of the scientific inquiry model entitled 
"Cheche Konnen" (Warren et al., 1990, 39.3), was the teacher enhancement process. To 
help teachers feel comfortable with science content and methods of inquiry, researchers 
encouraged teachers to use a variety of materials other than textbooks. They 
encouraged both bilin^al and ESL teachers to use vocabulary for developing concepts. 
And thev encouraged teachers to shift from traditional teacher-<:entered methods to 
student-<:entered inquir}^ By working closely with the teachers, helping them to 
develop their content knowledge and to develop ways to work with students, the 
researchers succeeded in building the teachers' confidence and beliefs in an 
investigation-based approach to science (Rivera and Zehler, 1990, 39.7). Thus, such 
researcher and teacher collaboration, as described in these studies, is a stimulating 
model, likely to lead to innovative and successful practices. 

Findings Specific to Asian Pacific American Students 

Only two studies that included findings on teachers of Asian Pacific American 
students were reviewed. Young et al. (1986, 21.2) examined the effectiveness of 
educational services to language minority, LEP students. l"hey found that teachers of 
Chinese speaking students were less likely to have taken courses in the instruction of 
language minority limited English proficient students than those teaching students 
v/ith other native languages. On the other hand, grade 1 teachers of Chinese speaking 
students were more likely than others to have recently taken preservice or inservice 
training for working with their students. 

In a study of Bilingu.al Education in the United States Pacific Islands, Freese and 
Woltag (1984, 15.0) iound that because of the linguistic diversity of the islands, English 
is a second language used primarily for academic purposes, and all the islands provide 
bilingual education services. They found that teachers in the Pacific Islands have 
varying degrees of English proficiency, and the vernacular is used for instruction 
through grade 5 and as part of the curriculum. 

In the same study, Freese and Woltag (1984, 15.0) found that the Engbsh proficiency 
of the teachers needed to be improved, especially for those teachers assig?ied to 
multilingual classrooms. Also, because there is no system of substitute teachers, the 
high Tzte of absenteeism among teachers affected instructional services for all students. 
Thev recommended development of many aspects of the bilingual services, including 
program evaluation and teacher training in ESL methods and in the English language 
for these teachers. 

With respect to teachers, there is a gap in research that focuses on those of Asian 
Pacific heritage. More research on Asian Padfic American teachers is needed, and this 
is particularly timely as the diversity of the student population increases. 
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Summary 



Teacher level findings show considerable variation with respect to background, 
certification, training, and attitudes. Although almost ail teachers hold bachelor's 
degrees and are state-certified to teach, and many hold a higher degree, there is a lack 
of standardization in education and certification for teachers of language minority, LEP 
students. 

Overall, about one-half of the teachers of language minority, LEP students speak the 
native language of their students. However, the level of language proficiency of these 
teachers seems to varv^ by program approach as well as by language (Young et al., 
1984, 21.1). Teachers' language background and proficiency may contribute to the 
effectiveness of services. For example in successful projects such as exemplary SAIPs, 
most teachers were proficient enough to use the students' native language to support 
concept development (Tikunoff et al., 1991, 46.2). 

Statistics on teacher certification vary by study and depend on the target populations 
and samples, as well as the definition of the term certification. However, the generally 
low percentages of teachers serv'ing language minority LEP students who are certified 
in bilingual education or ESL suggest a need for better qualifications and training for 
teachers of these students. 

The shortage of qualified teachers has been somewhat offset by an assortment of 
training programs designed to improve teachers' approaches to working with language 
minorit}^ LEP students. The combination of preservice and inservice activities, 
workshops, consultant services, conferences, and outside programs provides a positive 
avenue for improving teacher qualifications and services for language minority LEP 
students. Training activities include not only training in bilingual education and ESL 
techniques, but also in methods for teaching academic subjects to students with limited 
proficiency in English. Some SAIP projects took a different approach in recruiting 
teachers who were excellent in content areas and providing training in language 
development strategies. Although guidelines for training bilingual /biailtural teachers 
were developed in 1974, training activities vary widely across projects and are 
probably related to such factors as the number of language minority, LEP students in 
the school or district, language, and grade level. Training is also related to the 
underlying philosophical approach to the teaching-learning process as well as to the 
particular instructional approaclies utilized. Training appears to be most successful 
when teachers are involved in the planning phases as well as the implementation of 
the training. 

Teacher attitudes, beliefs, and philosophy may also advance or knpede service 
deliver)'. The findings of two studies (Rueda and Garcia, 1992, 56.0; Strang and 
Carlson, 1991, 40.0) Unk underlying beliefs about learning to classroom applications 
and staff preparation. Teachers who believe children learn language and acadenuc 
content sequentially tended to use approaches that reflect these beliefs, e.g., sequenced 
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masterv' of discrete skills, more use of rote and drill methods. Districts following this 
philosophical approach had few bilingual education or ESL trained teachers providing 
services within Chapter 1 and little emphasis on providing Chapter 1 services to 
language minority LEP students. On the other hand, teachers believing that learning 
of language and content can occur simultaneously when presented within meaningful 
contexts, tended to provide services simultaneously, to allow LEP students to be 
served by Chapter 1, and to be involved in more holistic programs that actively 
involve the child. Thus districts with this philosophy usually provided language and 
compensator^' services simultaneously, and had staff trained in bilingual education 
services and ESL techniques. 

As with other findings, teacher beliefs and attitudes varied considerably. Findings of 
successfully implemented irmovative approaches (e.g.. Warren et al., 1990, 39.3) suggest 
a link betv^-een teachers' beliefs and attihides and their decisionmaking and practices 
in the classroom. Experience in making changes in the classroom led to changes in the 
teachers' level of confidence in the approach and in their abOity to implement it. The 
findings of this study as well as findings of Rueda and Garcia (1992, 56.0) imply that 
change in classroom' practices are tied to change in beliefs. Teacher collaboration in 
defining new instructional approaches is another model for implementing change and 
developing teacher beUefs and attitudes that support that change (e.g, Moll et al., 1990, 
39.6). The results of research such as these demonstrate that simply providing teachers 
with information and models is not sufficient to bring about change in instructional 
practice. 
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V. INSTRUCTIONAL FINDINGS 



Overview of the Studies 

The current school reform movement has set the year 2000 for the accomplishment 
of significant educational goals, including improved literacy and graduation rates, 
and demonstrated academic competence. The successful implementation of these 
goals relies heavily on the provision of quality instruction to all students, including 
language minority LEP populations. When one considers that a substantial number 
of these students fail to meet the achievement levels of their non-LEP peers, the 
education of these students becomes even more important. Over a decade ago, 
CMalley (1982, 6.0) noted that an estimated 52% of LEP students ages 5-14 were one- 
half year or more below grade level in English reading. Studies since then have 
reported similar findings (Cox et. al, 1992, 55.1; Carlson and Strang, 1988, 32.0). 
Teacher reports from these studies have suggested that a number of language 
minority students have sufficiently low English proficiency to inhibit classroom 
learriing. The 1988 study by Carlson and Strang (32.0) also reported low levels of 
math and native language skills among language minority LEP students. Preliminary 
findings from a national longitudinal study of Chapter 1 services to be conducted 
over a six-year period (Puma et al., 1993, 58.2) indicate that the gap between LEP and 
non-LEP achievement is not narrowing. A greater number of LEP students compared 
with non-LEP scored below the 35th percentile on the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills (CTBS), a standard measure of achievement. LEP students are also more likely 
to be economically disadvantaged (Burkheimer, 1989, 34.2; Puma et al., 1993, 58.2). 
Since factors such as SES and language proficiency influence educational achievement 
(Birman and Ginsburg, 1981, 5.0; Rosenthal et al., 1981, 3.0), the extent to which LEP 
students receive instruction that addresses their needs, and the characteristics and 
outcomes of the instructional programs provided to them, have been the focus of a 
substantial amount of research. 

This chapter discusses the results of a review of 57 federally funded studies on the 
instruction of language minority and limited Enghsh proficient students. Findings 
are organized into the following categories: numbers of students in special programs; 
types of instruction; characteristics of effective instruction; ou'.come^ of ii^struction; 
and materials development. Findings specific to Asian Padfic ^Vmerican populations 
are also discussed, along with a final summary and recommei\dations section. 

Review of the Findings 

One of the initial questions addressed by the federally funded shidies in this review 
was simply: Are Umited English proficient students receiving special services? This 
question was addressed by three shidies that were focussed on services specifically 
designed for language minorit)' LEP students. 
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However, many LEP students receive instmction through compensatory education 
proerams, such as the Chapter 1 or Migrant Education programs; in fact, Cardenas 
et al (1983 10.2) noted that more LEP students received Chapter 1 services than 
re-eived sendees through Title VII. Four of the studies in this review, aU conducted 
within the past five years, were focused on Chapter 1 and Chapter 1 ^Jig^^n^ 
Education programs and report data related to the instruction of limited Enghsh 
proficient students. 

N^g^berLofjan^^ T FP st^idents in specif '^iF^f n^' 

li^^niiT^^^Iii;^^^ (O'MaUey, 1982, 6.0), a ^^^y f,Yf ^..^ ^^^^i 
10.2), along with a later study by Development Associates (1984, 21.1 1986 21^ 
attempted to estimate the number of language minority LEP students within Title VB 
or other bilingual/ESL programs. The O'MaUey study, based on mformabon 
collected from schools throughout the United States, concluded that about one-third 
(34%) of limited EngUsh proficient children ages 5-14 receive speaa^ mstioicbon 
mcluding ESL and bilingual education. A small percentage of LEP students (10 /o) 
were served by Title Vll-hmded programs. One limitation of the O'MaUey study was 
that the measure of Umited EngUsh proficiency used - a spedaUy-cor^tructed test o 
speaking, understanding, reading and writing in EngUsh - was not the same as that 
used by the Local Education Agencies in the study. 

Cardenas et al. (1983, 10.2), in a study of aU 524 Title VH basic bUingual education 
proerams hmded during 1980-1981, reported that the number of LEP studente served 
in 1980 was between 160,000 and 200,000. Most of the shidents were Spanish- 
speaking, although other language groups, such as Asian and American Indian, were 
increasingly represented. 

One purpose of the National Longitudinal Evaluation of the E^ectiveness of Sendees 
for Language Minority Limited EngUsh Proficient Students' ( Young et aL, 1984, 21.1, 
1986 21 2) was to develop a comprehensive database of descriptive information on 
the ranee of services provided to elementary language minority LEP students in 
public schools. Using data coUected from states, districts, schools, teachers, and 
students, the researchers estimated that the number of language i^monty^ LEP 
students provided with special services in grades K through 6 durmg 1983-198. was 
724,000 out of an estimated 882,000 (94%). Three-fourths of these students (76 /c) 
were Spanish-langnage speakers. 

Numbers of laneuace mi n nritv LEP students served within compensatory 
e ducation. Many Umited EngUsh proficient shidents are served wito C^iapter 1 
compensatory education programs; these programs provide ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
5er^'ice5 primarily to elementar.' school shidents (Strang and Carlson, 199L «).0)^ 
Elementary schools that offer both special programs for language manonty LEP and 



'Hereafter referred to as the "National Longitudinal Study". 
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I Chapter 1 ESL tend to be poor, urban schools with a high percentage of language 

minority LEP students. 

■■ The exact number of limited English proficient students served by compensatory 

education programs is not knowm. The O' Malley (1982, 6.0) study had reported that 
24% of all LEP students received ESEA Title I (i.e., what is now Chapter 1). Carlson 
and Strang (1988, 32.0) determined that one-third (33%) of Chapter 1 pubUc 
elementary schools enioU language minority LEP students; 72% of these provide 
some spedal language service. A summary of 1988-1989 State Performance Reports 
describing Chapter 1 programs (Sinclair and Gutmann, 1991, 42-0) found that across 
20 states and the District of Columbia, 8 percent of Chapter 1 partiapants were 
classified as limited EngUsh proficient. Puma et al. (1995, 58.2), using data coUected 
from first and third grade cohorts of students enrolled in Chapter 1, reported a 
higher percentage ~ 11 to 17 percent of the first grade cohort and one-third of the 
thkd grade cohort were identified as LEP. The authors noted that the percentage of 
language minoritv' LEP were probably underestimated for the first grade cohort 
because of the absence of data. 

1 The amount of Chapter 1 instruction that a limited English proficient shident receives 

is closely related to the distidct's program design and resources. 1^ some disticte, 
, a prescribed level of English language proficiency needs to be reached before the 

limited EngUsh proficient student can be served by Chapter 1. In others, hmited 
EngUsh proficient services and Chapter 1 services may be received simultaneously. 
, The latter was the case in 22% of the schools fi-om a study on Chapter 1 services 

1 > (Carlson and Sti-ang, 1988, 32.0). Carlson and Strang also noted that about one-third 

of Chapter 1 pubUc elementary schools enroU language minonty LEP students. Ut 
I these schools, 82 percent provide some special language services, including Chapter 

I 1 ESL while 18 percent do not provide any special services for LEP students, in 

addition to regular Chapter 1, 50 percent of Chapter 1 schools offer only non^apter 
I 1 funded special services to LEP students; ten percent offer only Chapter 1 ESL, and 

! ''2 percent offer both Chapter 1 ESL and special services for LEP students funded 

through other sources. However, Carlson and Sb-ang note that the data m the study 
were collected at the school or district level, rather than at the shident level The 
pattern of services just described therefore represent the types of services offered, and 
conclusions about the services received by .students could not be made based on these 
data. 

The Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program hmds State Education services for 
children of migrant workers. In a nationally representative, descriptive shidy of the 
student, staff, and administi-ative characteristics of Chapter 1 Migrant Education 
Programs, about 1 percent of the total school population, or 597,000 students,- 
received migrant sendees in 1990 (Cox, 1992, 55.1). Teacher rating data in this study 
indicated that approximately 40 percent of migrant students lacked full profiaency 
in oral English such that it interfered vvdth their abiUty to participate in instruction. 
About three percent of regular school year and nine percent of summer-term migrant 
students were reported to neither speak nor understand EngUsh (Cox, 1992, 55.1). 
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The results of the Carlson and Strang study (1988, 32.0) showed that 4% of first grade 
language minority LEP and 3% of third graders received services through Migrant 
Education funding. 

Differences in the numbers of LEP program recipients among these studies stem from 
differences in definitions of terms, the inclusion of all language minority v/ith the 
LEP populations and the variation in grades included in each shjdy. These 
differences not only inhibit the ability to make comparisons for the purposes of 
research, but also reflect the potential Ukelihood that students needing more than one 
type of instruction are receiving only one service (or perhaps none). 

The extent of coordination (or lack) between Chapter 1, Chapter 1 Migrant Education 
proerams and LEP services and what this means to an individual student has 
generally not been addressed by the research reviewed. More data is needed on 
what overaU configuration of services is received by LEP students when there are 
combinations of programs present that can address their needs as students from 
disadvantaged or migrant backgrounds and as students without hill profiaency m 
English Data on the sets of services received by students, how these are determmed, 
and information on the nature and extent of coordination of such spedal services 
would provide a much clearer picture of the services actiially provided to LEF 
students. 

Types of Instructional Services 

A majority of the stiidies reviewed were directed toward answering the question of 
what tvpe of programs and services are being provided. Among these federaUy 
funded stiidies, a typical demarcation among programs for limited English profiaent 
stiadents was the extent to which they foUowed an ESL or a bihngual model. Both 
labels however, are used to refer to programs that employ an often overlappmg 
varieti^ of instructional approaches; in actual practice it is not possible to estimate 
numbers of programs or develop comparisons of program effectiveness based on how 
programs are labeled. 

In general there has been the assumption that ESL is instruction in English about the 
formal -structure of the English language. Nonetheless, at least one stiidy suggested 
that ESL instruction may include some use of the students' native (Birman and 
Ginsburg 1981, 5.0). Bihngual instioiction implies in its simplest form that there is 
instruction in two languages. However, few authors advocated such a modest 
definition and the different goals of the bilingual insti^ction provided can have 
implications for the actual level of native language use. In any stiidy on types of 
instructional services provided to LEP students, then, careful attention must be given 
to how the instructional services are defined and described. 

Nieves-Squires and Goodrich (1980, 1.1), in planning the Bilingual Insb^ctional 
Features Study, defined bilingual education as "the formal and informal process o 
instruction that the language minonty student in the primary or secondary school 
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years encovmters, and that have tangible consequences for the language development 
of the students". This definition includes nxainstream monolingual education as peirt 
of the whole scope of student experience. It stands in contrast to definitions implied 
or explicitly stated which suggest that bilingual education is a transitional process 
whereby two languages are used to assist in the acquisition of English and the 
unprovement of academic performance (e.g., Cardenas, 1983, 10.2). 

A number of studies used more complex typologies based on the extent to which the 
native language was used for iT\struction and the purposes for which it was used 
(e.g.. Development Associates,1984 21.1; 1986, 21.2). The approach used in this study 
to define services was based on the premise that it is necessary to determir.e the 
critical variables for defining services and then to describe the instruction received 
in terms of these variables. 

Several of the studies included in this review described Title VII programs in 
particular (Cardenas, 1983, 10.1, 10.2; Rudes, 1988, 30.1; Young et al., 1988, 30.2; 
Atlantic Resources, 1992, 50.0; Brush, 1993, 60.0). One of the earUest of these 
descriptive studies was the 1983 survey of basic bilingual education programs 
(Cardenas, 1983, 10.1, 10.2). Based on data obtained from mail questionnaires 
completed by 524 project directors and from visits to 60 sites, the authors concluded 
that there was substantial variation in instructional approaches both within arvd 
across projects. A typical classroom contained a heterogeneous group of students 
who varied in language background and proficiency. 

The National Evaluation of Services for Limited English Proficient Native American 
Students (Rudes, 1988, 30.1; Young et al., 1988, 30.2) provided an analytic description 
of the instruction provided to elementary grade level students in schools receivmg 
Title Vn funding. Of 56 projects, the most frequent service reported was the 
provision of bilingual aides or translators (51%) or ESL aides (7%). SUghUy less than 
half (47%) of the projects developed or acquired instructional materials appropriate 
for Native American students. Other services included commimity/ parent 
development (32%), cultural heritage instnaction (27%), staff development (25%), and 
computer-assisted instruction (25%). 

Bnish (1993, 60.0) recently described the characteristics of all 30 projects funded 
during FY 1990 under the Title VH Special Populations Preschool Program. Findings 
based on fifteen of the projects suggested that they differed not only in their 
philosophy of bilingual education, but also in the ways in v^rhich that philosophy was 
incorporated into the classroom. Still, each of the projects had an active parent 
component and links to schools or other community organizations. 

Two other studies of federally funded programs reported significant project 
differences in the implementation of instinctional services. The Descriptive Shidy of 
the Family English Uteracy Program (Atiantic Resources, 1992, 50.0) described Title 
VII Family English Uteracy (FEL) projects fimded from 1985 to 1989. Altliough the 
goal of the FEL program is to help the families of language minority LEP children 
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become literate, the way in which that goal was pursued varied among the 54 
different projects. Nevertheless, there were similar implementation strateg;ies and 
outcomes across projects. The majorit)' of FEL projects used word-of-mouth to recruit 
participants. The program appears to be successful in improving both literacy and 
family relationships. 

The focus of the majority of studies has been on LEP students v»athin public schools. 
There has not been as much data gathered on LEP students and special services for 
LEP students within non-public schools. One study in this review, a Study of 
Bilingual Instructional Practices ir- Nonpublic Schools (Elford and Woodford, 1982, 
8.0), focussed specifically on the type of instruction received by language minority 
LEP students in private schools. The authors identified the range of bilingual 
education support ser\dces that are available in nonpublic schools throughout the 
United States. Their findings, based on site visits to 24 nonpublic schools, indicated 
that a limited number of private schools employ iimovative language learning 
practices; most rely on standard instructional strategies. Elford and Woodford 
suggest that the lack of irmovation may be because nonpublic schools have limited 
involvement with Title VII, and most of their aid is from (old) Title I and Title IV 
(library) sources. 

In response to the diversity of teaching situations, purposes of English language 
instixiction, and resources available, many practitioners tend not to identify with any 
one instructional approach, but use a combination or eclectic approach (Chamot and 
Stewner-Manzanares, 1985, 20.0). Ideally, the choice of an insta-uctional approach 
should be based on the instioictional objectives. For example, approaches that rely 
on oral communication may be best suited to oral language development, while 
cognitive and content based approaches may facilitate academic skills. Perhaps, the 
effective teacher is one who is familiar wiih the range of approaches and can 
effectively judge which is appropriate in a given circumstance. 

The structure of services. The way in which instruction is provided is another way 
to define services to limited English proficient students. Most frequently, programs 
for limited English proficient stijdents pro\ide services through self-contained or 
puU-out classes (Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon, 1981, 2.0). Self-contained classes 
may be defined as instruction in one setting wiih a teacher and /or aide. Pull-out 
instruction may also be provided by a teacher or aide, but the student is taken out 
of "regialar" class for a period of time. Findings from a descriptive study of a 
representative sample of basic Title \TI projects (Cardenas et al., 1983, lOJZ) found 
that nearly 40% of the projects surveyed used a pull-out model for special 
instructional ser\ices for limited English proficient students. At higher grades (3-6), 
a pull-out approach was much more frequent thuTn at the lower grade levels (K-2). 

T>T3ically, but not always, puU-out is a response to district policy that calls for 
mainstreaming as quickly as possible. Districts Vvdth a small number of LEF students 
mav also be more cost-effectively sensed by this method. Fullout tends to be more 



I prevalent with some subjects or programs than others. One fourth (23%) of the ESL 

teachers surveyed in the Cardenas (19&3, 10.2) study reported that this me^od was 
I used more often for ESL than for other subjects. In one view, puliout is a less 

' coherent, more fragmented type of sen-ice, while a self-contained class is more 

cor\sistent with the overall goals of the school curriculura. 

Students who attend pull-out classes may also receive less total special instruction. 
The Carpenter-Huffman study (1981, 2.0) found that elementary students in bilingual, 
self-contained classrooms received more language assistance than did students in 
pull-out programs. 

The services provided to LEP students may be comprised of services from more than 
one special program and the quality of services pro\aded under some programs may 
be very different. For example, Carlson and Strang, in their 1988 study (32.0), found 
that Chapter 1 ESL ser\'ices included less time for instruction, smaller groups, and 
fewer teachers vvnth bilingual education or ESL credentials when compared to other 
special services for LEP students. Chapter 1 funded instraction was also less likely 
to be in the students' native language. 

1 To obtain a clear picture of what configurations of services are received by individual 

students, it is necessary to move from a school-, district-, or program- level foais, to 
I ar\ individual or student focus. The different programs comprising the services 

I provided, the service delivery model (e.g., pull-out, in-class, newcomer center) and 

the type and extent of coordination among them may have important implications 
I for student achievement. For the most part, however, a student-level focus has not 

I I been used in the research reviewed, with the exception of the National Longiludinal 

Study (Young et al., 1984, 21.1; 1986, 21.2). 

I 

Review of the evidence for program effectiveness 

I One of the three main research categories identified by the reauthorization of the 

Bilingual Education Act in 1978 was research to improve the effectiveness of services 

I for LEP students. Several of the federally funded studies have focussed on the 

question of which service types are most effective. A review of the literatiire on the 
effectiveness of bilingual education (Baker and deKanter, 1981, 4.0) analyzed over 300 
documents and identified 28 studies which they beUeved were sufficiently sound in 
methodological design to be included. Baker and deKanter tallied the results of 
evaluatior\s comparing bransitional bUingual education to results of studies on ESL, 
Immersion, or Structured Immersion programs, examining whether TBE outcomes 
were positive, negative or showed r o difference. On the basis of this comparison, 
they concluded that ttiere was no empirical evidence that trar^sitior\al bilingiial 
education increased the performance of linuted English proficient students. The 
Baker and deKanter study has been criticized for the method employed (c.f., Willig, 
1985, who conducted a meta-analysis of studies; Elford and Woodford, 1982, 8.0). 
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Birman and Ginsburg (1981, 5.0), based on an overview of six studies addressing 
federal policy toward language minority students as well as other research, reached 
conclusions similar to Baker and deKanter. The authors recommend that, since 
transitional bilingual education has been promoted without extensive evidence of its 
effectiveness, federal support for language services should be extended to other types 
of approaches and structures which may benefit specific limited English proficient 
populations. Giving states and schools the flexibility to decide the type of service 
most appropriate for their limited English proficient population may reduce 
constraints faced by school districts in providing federally mandated services, 
particularly given other implementation constraints. Districts vary widely in 
patterns and levels of language use, numbers of students and qualified staff, method 
of service delivery, and coordination of services. The value placed on the native 
language by the community and parents may also influence the services offered. 

Pelavin Associates (1985, 19.0) considered the effectiveness of federally hmded 
bilLngual education programs v\ a review of research, including 4 large-scale 
evaluation sl-udies completed between 1973 and 1984. Their findings were mixed: 
although there were mainly positive effects, English language proficiency and 
achievement varied among' the Title VII projects. More recently, the General 
Accounting Office (1987, 24.0), based on a review of bilingual education research by 
independent experts, concluded that adequate and reliable evidence existed to 
warrant legal requirements for native language instruction. 

National comparisons of different types of instructional services . The results of the 
Longitudinal Studv of Structured English Immersion Strategy, Early-Exit and Ute- ) 
Exit Transitional Bilingual Education Programs for Language-Minority Children 
(Ramirez et al., 1991, 38.2-4) compared English lar\guage proficiency and academic 
achievement for three different types of instructional approaches: structured 
immersion (in which all instruction is in English and is provided by teachers with 
special training in meeting the needs of LEP students); early-exit programs (where 
there is initial use of the native language for instruction and clarification of 
instruction with transition to all English within about two to three years); and late- 
exit programs (in which there is a minimum of 40 percent of instruc*--- n provided in 
the students' native language and students stay in the program through sixth grade). 



The study further reported that all three program types were effective in promoting 
improved student growth in mathematics skills, English language skills, and English 
reading compared to at-risk students in the general population. However, differences 
in the rates of growth found for the three different programs were noted. CK'er years 
one to three, students in the immersion and early-exit programs showed growth rates' 
that paralleled those of the non-LEP student population in the same grades, i.e., a 
gi-adual slowing of tiie rate of growth with an increase in grade level. The results for 
students in the late-exit programs also showed growth in the achievement outcomes 
measures but, rather than deceleration, suggested continued acceleration in the rate 
of growth. The study findmgs also showed more parent involvement with 
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I homework for studer\ts m the late-€xit group, a finding that would be expected to 

promote student achievement. 
I Ramirez et al. (1991, 38.2-4) noted that the instructional environments provided across 

' aU three program types w^ere passive in nahire and did not provide opportunities for 

active student language use or for student development of higher-order thinJang 
skills Meyer and Feinberg, in a review of the Immersion Shidy, conclude that the 
comparisons of structured immersion and eaxly-exit programs are the most 
appropriate, and view with caution the comparisons that involve programs from 
different schools and districts. Since the late-exit programs in the study were from 
districts without any alternative programs for comparison, Meyer and Femberg do 
not place confidence in the results for these comparisons. 

The National Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for Language 
Minority LEP Students (Young et al., 1984, 21.1; 1986, 21.2) defined "clusters of 
instructional services characterized by the extent of native language and English 
language used for instruction, the rate of transition to English, the presence of special 
instruction in English, and whether instruction in the native language arte was 
provided Five clusters were identified, ranging from those with extensive (90 /o) use 
' of the native language throughout the school year to clusters in which all mstruction 

is provided in English with no special services. The study found that for grade 1 
I students most schools (51 percent) offered services in which all instruction was m 

' EneUsh and special instruction in the English language was provided; however, the 

t^rpe of ser%dce most frequently received by students (40 percent of students) was one 
that involved some use of the native language with later transition to English. LEP 
students were at-risk academically, performing below grade level m native language 
skills as well as in English and other subjects. 

Burkheimer et al. (1989, 34.2), analyzed findings from the National Longitudinal 
(Young et al., 1984, 21.1; 1986, 21.2), and reported that oral English profiaency was 
i related to a number of individual and home background characteristics. Childr^ 

' with higher oral English proficiency were more likely to have Uved m the U.S. 

longer, used English more in their homes, been enrolled in school longer, and 
' received more years of LEP services. Oral native language proficiency was not 

strongly related to any other variables. The correlations among other individual and 
home background characteristics were generally weak. High SES families had greater 
aspirations for their children's education, used more English at home, and were more 
likely to spend time on homework or reading; fiowever, none of these factors were 
found to affect English language arts or math achievement in any significant or 
consisten.t way. 

Data collected from two cohorts of Spanish-speaking LEP students (first and third 
grade) demonstrated that instruction heavily concentrated in only one subject area 
was found to negatively affect achievement levels of LEP students in other areas. In 
addition, students were found to benefit the most when provided with services at 
their level and when a variety of instructional approaches were implemented. 
Services enhancing English language arts achievement, and which paralleled those 
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of English proficient children, led to a greater likelihood of exit from LEP services. 
'The authors recommended further analyses with major studies restricted to Sparush- 
speaking students (Burkheimer, 1989, 34.2). The review of this study by Meyer and 
Feinberg (1992, 57.0) note problems in the analysis of data, and the problems posed 
by the large number of variables to be taken into accoimt, the high levels of attrition 
in the sample, and the general difficult)' in developing comparisons of progjaxns in 
a study based on a survey sample rather than a controlled research design. 

One of the difficulties in assessing the effect of any instructional service is the degree 
to which backgroimd variables influence success. Some of these variables have been 
the focus of the research included in this review. For example, Rosenthal et al. (1981, 
3.0), analyzed data from the Sustaining Effects Study to examine the relationship of 
achievement with socioeconomic status and home language background. Based on 
the results of multiple regression analyses, Rosenthal et al. concluded that 
socioeconomic status (SES), including family educational and income level, 
occupation and race, had a greater effect on educational achievement than home 
language background. Achievement was measured by math and reading scores on 
the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) taken at the beginning and end of the 
school year. The home language background was determined by the language(s) 
used in the home as weU as the predominance of each language. English 
predominance was used as an approximate measure of EngHsh proficiency. Thus, 
findings such as this point up the difficulties inherent in carrying out large-scale 
national evaluation studies where there are many such variables that may aJtfect the 
findings. For comparisons of specific t^^^es of approaches, smaller, more focused, 
studies in which greater control of other factors is possible are more likely to be 
successful (as recommended by Meyer and Feinberg, 1992, 57.0). 

The National Evaluation of Services for LEP Native American Students (Young et al., 
1988, 30.2) described the instructional services and academic achievement of 
elementary grade level limited EngUsh proficient students attending schools on or 
near Indian reservations. This study reported that students receiving special 
instruction (whether in English or the Indian language) had lovv^ SAT scores, even 
though their academic aptitude was equivalent to, or above, the average. These 
scores decUned or remained the same over the two years of the study, despite the 
fact that the school had been receiving federal funding (Title VII) targeted at 
improving student achievement. The researchers first attributed the low scores to 
evidence that these students had more need of the special services (Rudes et al., 1988, 
30,1). However, the authors concluded that further research was necessary since thev 
had not assessed the extent to which school variables played a part in low 
achievement. 

Two factors w^ere later associated with the low test scores of these students: 1) 
community use of Indian lang:uages and the subsequent low English proficiency; and 
2) home/family characteristics such as lack of support for educational achievement. 
The authors noted that the extreme diversit\' of language backgrounds in the 56 Title 
VTI projects made it difficult to draw valid generalizations (Young et al., 1988, 30.2), 



Achievement within different mstructional approaches . Other studies that have 
been conducted have examined more specific aspects of bilingual education 
programs. In a longitudinal study (1978-1984) on the teaching of reading to bilingual 
students from low-income families in Texas (Mace-Matluck et al., 1984, 13.1-13.7), the 
most effective means of developing the English literacy of bilingual children were 
described in order to determine ways of increasing the academic achievement of 
these students. In some programs, early iixstruction emphasized a phonics approach 
while other prog. ams viewed reading more holistically. The r\ature of the 
instructional program affected the student's language growth and development, as 
measured bv their progress in reading. Reading growth was measured with the 
Interactive Reading Assessment System which focussed on tasks representative of 
actual reading, on the student's ability to handle printed materials and formal 
language, and on coherent and comprehensible texts at all readability levels (Calfee 
et al., 1984, 13.3). 

Hoover (1984, 13.5), as part of the same shidy, found a relationship between reading 
readiness and achievement, with literacy development in English more readily 
transferable to Spanish than from Spanish to English. However, substantial variation 
in patterns of growth were evident. Hoover also found that reading instruction m 
either Spanish or English did not differ significantly (Hoover, 1984, 13.6). 

Mace-Matluck et al. (1984, 13.4) suggested that language background does have an 
effect on achievement. Students vvdth irutially low English skills showed greater 
growth in oral English proficiency. In contrast, students with higher Spanish oral 
proficiency' upon entry into school showed more growth in English reading 
comprehension than those vvdth initially low Spanish oral proficiency. 

In the Mathematics and Middle School Students of Mexican Descent The Effects of 
ThematicaUy Integrated Instruction study (Henderson and Landesman, 1992, 49.0), 
the achievement, attitudes, and motivation of seventh-grade students receiving 
traditional instruction were compared vvdth those in thematically-integrated 
classrooms. Themes, chosen by both teachers and students, related to the students' 
present experiences and their concerns about the future (e.g., arts, crime). The 
researchers found that over a two-year study period, those students receivmg 
thematic instruction surpassed control group students in achievement on 
mathematical concepts and applications. However, there was no difference between 
the two groups in students' attitudes toward mathematics. 

The degree to which the oJtural heritage of the students is incorporated into the 
classroom instruction may also affect student acWevement was one conclusion of a 
study of 74 Title IV, Part A projects which had cultural instruction or activities 
components (64 percent of the 115 sampled). The projects contributed to shident 
improvement in several areas, including increased knowledge of, and pride m, Indian 
culture and heritage, increased knowledge and skills in creative arts and aafts 
(Reixner et al , 1983, 9.2). However, in the Burkheimer et al. (1989, 34.2) study, results 
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indicated that the effects of instruction in ethnic heritage on overall achievement were 
mixed and dependent upon individual student characteristics. 



Effects of programs on other outcomes . While the majority of the research included 
in this review focussed primarily on differences in academic achievement, the effects 
of various instructional approaches in other areas have also been found. Peiavin 
Associates, (1985, 19.0), in their review of federally funded research, concluded that 
special ser\nces for LEP students included a number of indirect benefits, such as a 
reduction in the drop out rates of limited English proficient students. 

One of a series of documents reporting on Part A of the Indian Education Act (Young 
and Hopstock, 1983, 9.1) reported no clear findings concerning the impact of Title D/, 
Part A projects on achievement test scores; however, students who had been served 
bv such projects were more likely to have aspirations for post-secondary education. 
Although programs were perceived as having an impact on attendance, substantial 
changes in attendance were not found. 

Benefits of the Family English Literacy program for the adults who participated 
included not only unproved English literacy skills, but also increased involvement 
in their children's education (Atlantic Resources, 1992, 50.0). 

Each of the 4 models that comprise the Innovative Approaches Research Project 
(lARP) reported affective changes, including improved self-perception and 
relationships among students, teachers, school and community (Rivera and Zehler, ^ 
1990, 39.7). In particular, the Cheche Konnen ("search for knowledge" in Haitian 
Creole) project (Warren et al., 1990, 39.3; 1991; 39.4), demonstrated affective and 
attitudinal changes among students and within the overall school community, as well 
as increased knowledge of scientific concepts. Langiiage minority students who 
participated in the Assessment and Intervention Model for BUingual Exceptional 
Students (AIM for the BESt) showed increased self-confidence and self-esteem as well 
as improved reading, oral and written proficienc>'. In addition, special education 
referrals were reduced. The model defined a school-based assessment system plus 
instructional approaches that emphasized higher-order thinking skills as a step 
toward mastery of basic skills (Ortiz et al., 1991, 39.8, 39.9). The other two models, 
the Community Knowledge and Classroom Practices Model (Moll, 1990, 114 and 115) 
and Partners for Valued Youth (Robeldo, 1990, 110;111) also reported affective 
outcomes. 
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Characteristics of Effective Instruction 

A fourth question asked by the st\idies on instructional services for LEP stu.dents 
concerns was: What are the specific features of an effective instructional program? 
Several studies (Tik-^noff, 1985, 5; Alexander et al., 1985, 25.0; Rudes and Willette, 
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1989, 35.1; Rudes et al., 1990, 35.1; Tikur.off et al., 1991, 46^; Rivera and Zehler, 1990, 
39.7) have defined the attributes of effective programs for language minority and LEP 
students, and offer information on effective practices in LEP classrooms. Several 
themes in the findings on characteristics of effective instructional practice are 
discussed below. 

F.ffective instrucrion facilitates student compr ehension and participation. It is 

necessarv for teachers to understand the kinds of discourse structure that facilitate 
the participation of LEP students. Mainstream teachers, in particular, are faced v^ath 
the challenge of integrating LEP students into the classroom interaction, espeaally 
the verbal exchanges that take place during instruction. Thus, teacher strategies for 
helping LEP students to understand and participate in the classroom have been 
identified in the research. 

For example, Tikunoff (1985, 6) described "significant features" of bilingual instruction 
that were linked with student progress. In particular, these were focused on the 
behaviors of the teacher that would assist students in understanding and faoUtate 
their learning. These were behaviors such as communicating clearly, obtaining and 
maintaining student engagement, monitoring progress and providing immediate 
feedback Other features identified bv Tikunoff were mediation of instruction 
through use of the native language; integration of English language development 
with academic skilL^ development; use of the students' home culture m instrucbon; 
communication of high expectations to the student; and organization and deUvery 
of instruction that is consistent with instructional goals. 

The "Academic Language Talk" study (Simich-Dudgeon, 1988^9, 28.0) also focused 
on teacher interaction wdth the student. In this study, the central focus was on the 
verbal communication between teacher and student. The three-year study identified 
significant features in the responses of third and sixth grade students who were rated 
successhil communicators and translated these findings mto teacher strategi^ 
designed to promote language and cognitive development. The teacher handbook 
developed through this studv reports that a structured, predictable classroom routine 
assists not onlv the LEP student, but all children in knowing what to expect dunng 
instruction. Both teacher-directed and individual and small group activities 
contributed to successful learning envirorunents for LEP students. 

Effective programji make appropriate usp of the students native lang uage. The use 

of the native language where possible has been indicated as an effective tool for 
assisting LEP students in the classroom. Chamot (1985, 8) recommended the use of 
native language support to improve the effectiveness of ESL programs. Tikunoff 
(1985, 6) also identified use of the native lang\iage for instiiiction as an attribute of 
effective instruction. The use of the native language for instiiiction, rather than 
dela>-ing a student's progress in English, appears to assist in English language 
development and academic development. 




Positive transfer effects of native language instruction on English reading proficiency 
were suggested by results from the Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study 
(Mace-Matluck et al., 1984, 13.4). The English language skills of students in bilingual 
Proerams increased more rapidlv than their Spanish language skills. In the analysis 
of the data from the National Longitudinal Study (Burkheimer, 1989, 34.1;34Ji) results 
indicated that students who initially 'had low levels of oral English profiaency 
benefitted from the use of their native language for English (and native) ^guage 
arts instruction. Some support was also provided by the Ramirez et al. (1991, 38.4) 
comparison of three instructional approaches: structured English immersion (which 
use EngUsh ahnost exclusively as a language of instruction); and early and late-exit 
transitional bilingual education programs (which use the students' native language) 
Ramirez et al. noted that significant amounts of primary language insti^ction (at least 
40 percent) can be provided to LEP students without impeding their acquisition ot 
English language and reading skills. In fact, LEP students who were provided with 
substantial instiniction in their native language continued to mcrease their 
achievement in content areas such as mathematics, while shidents who were quickly 
transitioned mto EngUsh-only classes tended to progress at rates that were slower 
than the norming population. 

However, ir. determining how and when to include native language insti^ction, tl^ 
background and needs of the student and the existing resources must be coiisidered. 
For example, the results from the 1984-1987 analysis of the data from the National 
Longitudinal Study (Burkheimer, 1989, 34.2) suggest that different approaches are 
more appropriate depending on student characteristics, such as level of oral 
proficiency or achievement. Data coUected from selected schools and distincts 
indicated that students who received insb^ction specifically geared to theur skill level 
showed greater achievement in math and language arts. 

In practice, English language development is the focus of most instructional services. 
O'Malley (1982 6.0) concluded that the aim of federal and state support has not been 
to maintain the native language, but rather to increase Englishlanguage profi^^^ 
Both English-medium -and bilingual classes included in the Children s Enghsh and 
Services Studv provided relatively equal amounts of English language instruction 
Nearly aU (97%) of the Title VH projects interviewed by Cardenas et al. (1983, 10.2) 
indicated that at least one objective was to increase English language skills. A 
smaller percentage (67%) stated that native language skills were a project goal. 
Similar Hndings were reported by Young et al. (1984, 2L1) and Rudes et al. (1988, 
30.1). 

Overall, the goal of English language development was reflected in the relatively 
laree amounts of English language instruction provided to the students m these 
studies In a studv of 58 classrooms serving English proficient and limited Enghsh 
proficient students from six ethnolinguLstic groups. Fisher et al. (1981, 18.1) jound 
that English was used, on average, 60 percent of the time by students and 
iii.tructional staff. Ramirez et al. (1991, 38.4, 38.2), in a comparison of early and late- 
ex\{ transitional bilingual education and sbuctured English immersion programs. 
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found that English was used substantially not only within immersion strategy 
classrooms (94.3''/o-98.6%), but also within the other two approaches. The level of 
English use varied in early-exit and late-exit transitional classrooms, ranging from 
less than 10% in kindergarten to 94% in one grade six class. 

The predominance of a single native language group in a community often results 
in greater use of that language for instruction. The results of the National 
Longitudinal Studv (Young et al, 1984, 21.1; 1986, 21.2) showed that Spanish 
language students received more instruction in their native language and were more 
likelv to be using native language materials than other language students (67 percent 
of Spanish language students in grade 1 and 58 percent in grade 2). However, for 
other groups, there mav be verv little or no use of the native language or native 
language materials. For example, Rudes et al. (1988, 30.1) showed that Nabve 
American first and third grade students received a relatively large amount of theu: 
instruction in EngUsh, with Uttle native language or language arts mstruction. 

Several studies have also shown that students in lower grades are more likely to 
I receive native language support. The results of the Children's English and Services 

1 Study (O'Malley, 1982, 6.0) indicated that over one-half (54%) of LEP students m 

grades K through 3 received bilingual instruction compared vn\h 17% of LEP 
j students in grades 7-9. A descriptive study of instructional services conducted m the 

I Pacific Islands during 1983-1984 demonstrated that teachers commonly use the 

vernacular (i.e., native language) for instruction through grade 5, v/ith English ^Ven 
I a greater emphasis in upper grades (Freese and Woltag, 1984, 15.0). Other authors 

1 ) (Cardenas et al, 1983, 10.2; Young et al., 1984, 21.1; 1986, 21.2) also noted a tendency 

for native language use to decline in later grades. 

I Effective profrrams provide LEP students with adeq uate content area instruction. 

In addition to providing LEP students vsdth language instruction, programs must also 
I provide LEP students access to the content area curriculum. The emphasis on oral 

1 English proficiency typical of most special services for LEP students may mean that 

these students do not receive the same amount of academic instruction as the 
mainstream students. LEP students may attend only self^ontained classes that teach 
EngUsh language arts to the exclusion c: other subject areas. Conversely, other 
programs emphasize English reading and writing skills, foUowed by oral skills, but 
neglect the content areas to some extent (Cardenas et al., 1983, 10.2). One component 
of the Significant Bilingual Instructional Feahires Study (Fisher et ai., 1981, 18.1) was 
to describe the allocation of insh^ctional time in successful instiaictional settings, 
including 58 classrooms at six national sites serving LEP students firom six 
ethnolinguistic backgrounds. Across the sites there was a sti-ong emphasis on 
reading and language arts with insb^ction in these subjects accounting for over one- 
half of the t^npical school day. 

In addition to the question of whether LEP shidents receive an equivalent amount 
of instruction in the content area is the issue of the level of instruction provided m 
the content area inshoiction that is received, and the level of st^adent achievement m 
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the content areas. Cardenas et al. (1983, 10.2) describing classroom instructional 
characteristics of a representative sample of projects funded under ESEA Title VD 
Bilin^al Education programs, reported that although LEP students at lower grade 
levels were usually at age-appropriate levels, LEP students at higher grade levels (i.e. 
fifth and sixth) were receiving instruction t^vo or more grade levels be bw that ot 
their peers. Similariy, a longitudinal study (1978-1984) on the teaching of reading to 
bilingual students from low-income families m Texas (Mace-Matluck et al., 1984, li.i 
13 7^ found that the reading comprehension of low-income bilingual studaits, as 
measured by standardized tests (e.g., CTBS), was sUghtly below grade level upon 
entry into first grade and by the fourth grade, these students were one full grade 
level behind. 

ESL and sheltered classes offer another means for providing content or academic 
classes using simpUfied English and other LEP strategies; however, the level o 
content coverage provided and the relation of these to the regular classroom conten 
i<; still an issue None of the smdies included in this review focused on this issue ot 
the coordination between the curriculum for LEP students and the mainstream 
curriculum in terms of content coverage and level of content mstruction. 

pffo.M..P in.Hiirtion utilizes t bp «;t^dents- home and commumty background . The 

deeree to which the cultural heritage of the students is incorporated mto the 
classroom instruction has also been associated with student achievement (Mace- 
Matluck et al, 1984, 13.4; Rivera and Zehler, 1990, 39.7). For example, m a survey 
of Title IV, Part A programs serving Native American shidents culhiral mstruction 
or activities components were found to contribute to increased knowledge of, and 
pride in. Native American, culture and heritage, as weU as increased skill m native 
culture creative arts and crafts (Reimer et al., 1983, 9.2). This same study found that 
nearly one-half of the teachers who participated in the cultural activities component 
of Part A programs during 1981-82 revised their curricula to better reflect Indian 
history and cultural heritage. 

Because language is an important aspect of the home and community backgrounci 
of LEP students, there is a link between the use of the home language m the school 
and parent participation. Parent participation in school activities and goals has been 
widely acknowledged in recent vears as a factor that promotes shident success. 
Young et al, (1984, 21.1; 1986, 21.2), in reporting on findings of the descnptive phase 
of the National Longitudinal Study, found that the participation of language mmonty 
parents in school activities increased when they were part of the predominant 
language group. Schools where Spanish was the primary language were more hkely 
to have parental involvement than schools where other languages dommated. 
Evidence from late-exit programs also suggests that using the home language for 
instruction faciUtates parent participation (Ramirez et al., 1991, 38.4; 38.-). MoU et 
al (1990 39.5, 39.6) provide a model for incorporatii^g the "hmds of knowledge that 
exist within students' homes and communities as a means of increasing the relevance 
of what is taught to knowledge students bring into the classroom. This approach 
promotes more active student engagement and increases student leammg by buUdmg 
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from strengths and resources that exist within the students' experience and 
backgrounds. 

Effective programs give students adequate time in special services. Ramirez et al. 
(1991 38.4) found that structured immersion programs and early-€xit bilingual 
programs both tended to keep LEP students in their respective programs for at least 
five years despite the philosophy of these programs to mainstream students as soon 
as possible. This suggests that LEP students may need, on the average, at least five 
years of special ser%'ices. In order to fully participate in academic instruction m 
English, students must develop "cognitive-academic" proficiency (Cummins, 1980) m 
English- this requires more time in special services, depending on the student's mitial 
level ofEngUsh and pace of acquisition. If a student is placed in regular instruction 
in English before his/her EngUsh language skills hilly support this, then the student 
will be at a disadvantage in developing academic skills. 

Effective instrucrion creates an active leamine en vironment. In the longitudinal 
studv comparing the effects of structured inunersion, early-€xit bilingual and late-exit 
bilingual programs, Ramirez et al. (1991, 38.2; 38.3; 38.4) noted that, across the three 
program t^^es, there was a tendency for LEP students to be in a passive language 
learning environment, which limited the students' opportunities to develop complex 
language and thinking skills. Although teachers were encouraging and positive m 
their dealings with students, activities tended to be teacher-directed, with Uttle 
opporhmity for students to use language creatively. Student speech generally 
consisted of recaU of specific information in response to low-level questions posed 
bv the teachers Opportunities for meaninghil expression of ideas and substanbve 
iriteraction in the language were generally not observed. Similarly, Fisher et al. (1981, 
18.1) found that in the majorit>' of the 58 classrooms under study, the students 
worked independently 90% of the day. 

In contrast, innovative program models demonstrated v/ithin the Innovative 
Approaches Research Project (Rivera and Zehler, 1990, 39.7) showed that students 
could become involved m more complex discourse; for example, they could learn to 
think and talk about science as scientists do (Warren et al., 1990, 39.3). In the process 
they learned language, scientific discourse, and scientific reasonmg and concepts. As 
a different type of example, the Partners for Valued Youth model (Robledo et al., 
1990 39 1 39 2) placed minoritv students who were considered at-risk for dropping 
out in the'role of tutors to younger students. Through this active involvement in the 
instruction of others, the tutors gained in self-esteem, showed lower dropK>ut rates, 
higher attendance rates, increased achievement, and developed new goals that 
induded further education. The findings of the lARP models suggested that effective 
models for LEP students reach out beyond the classroom and mvolve others m the 
school, as well as involving greater linkages and cooperation among teachers 
working directly with the LEP students. 

Means and Knapp (1991, 30) edited a volume of six papers that outline successhil 
models in teachmg advanced reading, writing, and mathematics skills to students at 
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risk of school failure. Although not focused on language minority LEP students, the 
discussion of the models include several references to linguistirally and culturally 
diverse students and their needs, and the models are appropriate ones to consider 
for LEP students. The underlying principle of each model was to incorporate the 
prior knowledge, skills, and abilities of each students into the overall school 
curriculum by focussing on complex, meaningful problems, embedding basic skills 
instruction into the context of global tasks, and making connections with the 
students' out-of-school experiences and culture. One of the recommended strategies 
for teachers was to explicitly and repeatedly model the inteUectUcd processes they are 
tr)'ing to instill in their students, such as the division of complex tasks into smaller 
parts and the use of multiple approaches to problem solving. 

Constraints on implementation 

An important issue in instruction of LEP students is why, having identified so many 
ideas about effective instruction, these are not implemented more ofteru What are 
the constraints that linut implementation? One study addresses this question 
(Chamot and Stevvmer-Manzanares, 1985, 20.0). The authors suggest that new 
approaches are not assimilated because they do not meet the needs of either students 
or teachers. For example, mixed language classes generally preclude the use of the 
native language. The culture of the students may prevent them from accepting new, 
less formal, practices as ''real" learning. Teachers, too, may want greater structure 
and more control. ) 

As Rueda and Garcia (1992, 56.0) point out, the beliefs of those who are expected to 
implement new approaches are critical to successful implementation. If teachers 
believe in a need for greater control in the classroom, then the use of student-inquiry 
approaches will not be implemented successfully. Based on this argument, the beliefs 
of students - and even parents - about the appropriate structure of class activities 
and the roles of students and teachers Vvill have implications for how successfully 
new models can be put into place. Recognizing the importance of beliefs and 
attitudes and discovering ways in which conflicts between new approaches and 
existing belief systems can be resolved will be important to successful 
implementation and maintenance of a new model. 

Birman and Ginsburg (1981, 5.0) identify- other constraints. They point out that there 
are Limitations to what a school district can reasonably provide to the students under 
their care. Although the philosophical underpinnings of an instructional approach 
pro\ide the initial basis for program development, the services provided may be 
more a matter of resources than philosophy. For example, Chamot and Stewmer- 
Manzanares (1985, 20.0) suggested that bilingual programs are frequently chosen for 
districts v.ith linguistically homogeneous students while ESL programs may better 
suit less homogeneous populations. W^ere language diversity is high and qualified 
staff are limited, bilingual instruction may not be a \aable option. The Cardenas 
study (1983, 10.1^ had comparable conclusions. 
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Similarly, Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon (1981, 2.0), from information collected 
through structured interviews at six Local Education Agencies in the Western U.S., 
found that bilingual u\struction was only offered at the secondary level when staff 
were available and willing to teach such a class. The availability of funds was an 
additional factor in the provision of bilingual services. Scoail, rural districts were 
more constrained by funding. 

Chamot and StewTier-Manzanares (1985, 20) also point out that at times an 
instructional approacli is used because resources are available for the teacher. For 
example, the audiolingual methodology' is sometimes used because it is supported 
by extensive instructional materials and requires little time and effort on the part of 
teachers, although research suggests more active instructional activities would be 
more effective. 



Materials Development 

The instructional materials used in the instruction of LEP students have important 
implications for the coherence of instruction, providing an explicit Unk to the 
mainstream curriculum. The transition between special programs and the 
mainstream curriculum may be facilitated by the use of coordinated materials. 

A svnthesis of literature on ESL and analysis of educational policy issues by Chamot 
and Stevvmer-Manzanares (1985, 20.0) discussed what instructional materials are 
appropriate with various ESL approaches. The authors noted that, while current 
materials incorporate some newer ideas, they tend to retain audiolingual methods or 
communicative approaches. In addition, many materials have not been specificaDy 
developed for U.S. school-aged LEP populr^tions; thus, few meet the cognitive or 
academic needs of these students. Frequently, commercially-produced materials are 
eschewed in favor of materials developed by individual teachers (Elford and 
Woodford, 1982, 8.0; Freese and V/oltag, 1984, 15.0; Chamot and Stevvmer- 
Manzanares, 1985, 20.0; Atlantic Resources, 1992, 50.0). The eclectic mixture that 
results substantially influences the services pro\nded. 

Lack of knowledge of the mainstream cultural experiences inhibits students with 
limited English proficiency from obtaining adequate benefit from mainstream 
materials. Materials that would best meet the needs of U.S. LEP students would 
consider several factors, including linguistic and cultural characteristics, as well as 
academic and personal needs (Q\amot and Stewner-Marxzanares, 1985, 20.0). 
Nevertheless, in many classrooms, the cultural aspect is incorporated imperfectly or 
not at all. 

Young et al. (1986, 21.2) in the National Longitudinal Study fovmd that for about 
three-fourths of the students at grade 1 and about 90 percent at grade 3, teachers 
used materials that were either the same as those used by EngUsh proficient students 
or native language versions. Rudes et al. (1988. 30.1), reporting specifically on Native 
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Americai^ LEP students, stated that only about 11 percent of the teachers of first 
graders and 17 percent of third-grade teachers used Indian language materials in 
their classrooms. 

Teachers have indicated that no differences existed between limited English proficient 
and non-limited English proficient students m their use of instructional equipment 
(Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon, 1981, 2.0). Nevertheless, a study of the use ot 
new technologies within a sample of nine bilingual programs funded by the 
Department of Education (Comsis, 1984, 16.0) found that video and computer 
technology' can have a significant positive effect on hmited Enghsh profiaent 
students Television and video can enhance the resources available to geographically 
dispersed students. Computers allow students v^'ith different learning strategies to 
learn at their ov^Tl pace. Some of the problems associated v/ith the new technolopes 
mcluded the potentiallv high cost, a lack of qualified staff, and the frequent failure 
to emphasize effective planning and evaluation of how such technologies best 
support insti-uctional objectives. Programs based on student need, rather than the 
availabilitv of hmds or other external impetuses, have the best chance for success. 
Innovative technologies will also have a better chance if there is support firom the 
administi-ative and teaching staff, parents, and students. 

Finallv, although more recent research emphasizes the importance of "active learning 
enviromments" for students, there is no research that addresses theunphc^tions o 
this approach for materials use and types of resources needed for theu" 
implementation. However, providing guidance to teachers and students m the types 
of resources to use, in the ways in which to identify local resources, and how to 
organize and utilize locally developed resources, wiU be very important if this 
approach is to become successfully implemented. 

Findings Specific to Asian/Pacific American Students 

Three studies had findings specific to the instiruction of APA students. A shidy 
conducted in the Pacific Islands during 1983-1984 showed that the unique economic, 
geoeraphic, linguistic and poUtical feahires of the United States Pacific islands are 
reflected in the diversity of educational poUcies. Substantial variation exists among 
Island schools in the amount of overall instioiction offered, the types of materials and 
resources available and other featiires. Although the numerous language groups 
preclude extensive use of a bilingual approach, teachers typicaUy use the native 
language for instruction in the elementary grades. Scarce resources influence! the 
services available. Commerciallv developed materials were so fi^uently out-of-date 
and inappropriate for the level of the students that teachers had to create theu own 
locallv produced materials (Freese and Woltag, 1984, 15.0). , . - a 

Young et al. (1986, 21.2) found that Chinese language students m first and third 
grades received more regular instinction in English, but less special Eiiglish 
h^stioiction than Spanish language speakers. They also received less academic 
instioiction, in general, than other language speakers and their teachers were less 
likelv to have taken coUege course related to language mmonty LEP students, ine 
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home backgrounds of Chinese language students also varied. They were less likely 
to use English in the home and to discuss school events with their parents. The 
Descriptive Phase report of the same study (1984, 211) reported a relationship 
between language groups and instructional service t\'pe. The majority of the 
findings, however, related to the numbers of students rather than to the instructional 
service. 

Summary 

The instructional findings reviewed represent a considerable range in terms of the 
nature and scope of studies, and their objectives. The large national studies were 
conducted to examine the range of services provided to students and to compare the 
effectiveness of services provided. The National Longitudinal Evaluation of Services 
for Limited English Proficient Students provided a rich database about the 
Lnstructional ser\nces being provided, the staff providing these services, and the 
students ser\'ed. The Immersion Study provided comparative data in their 
examination of three t>T:>es of programs that, overall, showed that students could 
progress in alJ three programs, with some differences in achievement suggested for 
longer programs of spedal services that incorporate use of the native language. 
The outcomes of different types of instructional services program services were the 
focus of several studies, with outcomes defined in terms of academic achievement 
and increase in English language skills. In several studies, the use of the students' 
native language for instruction was associated with positive outcomes in acadeinic 
areas and in English language skills as well. However, outcomes of programs were 
not only in the area of academic achievement. Other outcomes were also found. For 
example, some studies noted that the level of parental involvement and indi\ddual 
self-esteem were affected by implementation of a particular program. 

At least six studies advocated innovative approaches with the emphasis on 
coop^^rative, student-centered learning and the acquisition of higher-order thinking 
skills. Nevertheless, despite a potentially strong connection between innovative 
practices and innovative materials, studies discussing material and resource 
development were uncommon. 

Only tv^'0 studies reported on LEP instruction in private schools. The Choy et al. 
summary of survey results (1992, 54.0) indicated that only a smaU percentage of 
private schools provide services to LEP students. Elford and Woodford, 1982, 8.0) 
suggested that private schools, despite their lack of constraints on ii\structional 
approaches and materials, have not shov/n a greater propensity toward iimovative 
or effective practices. Taken together, these findings suggest the need for further 
research into the number LEP students who attend nonpublic schools, the services 
they receive and the effects of those ser\n[ces. 

Few studies focussed on secondar>' LEP students. Yet, these students may require 
instruction completely different from that provided to the elementary-level LEP 
student. For instance, some populations of secondary-level LEP students (i.e., those 
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who are illiterate or semi-literate in their ovnti language), require substantial transition 
before they are mainstreamed. At the secondary level, they have fewer years to catch 
up to their non-LEP peers. 

In some districts, newcomer centers or seIf<ontained classes address the needs of 
recent immigrants who are below grade level. One possible area of further research 
is to describe the characterisrics and demonstrate the effectiveness of these centers 
and special classes for secondary-level LEP students. In addition, recent findings 
suggest that the percentage of language minority LEP students served by any of these 
special programs tends to decline in the upper grades (Puma, 1993, 58.2). The 
reasons for this decline are not clear. It may be due to a lack of resotu-ces at this 
level, a belief that students at this level are sufficiently proficient and therefore do not 
require special instruction, or something else. The extent to wl-dch the needs and 
services of language minority LEP students in middle and high schools differ from 
those of the elementary school is an important research issue. 

For many LEP students, instrucrion takes place not or\ly in an ESL or bilingual 
education classroom, but also within regular classroom settings. None of the studies 
included in this review focused on the type of instruction received by LEP students 
within regular classrooms, v/ith the exception of the National Longitudji\al Study 
which did obtain information from all teachers who had LEP students in their classes. 
Still we do not know much about stirategies of mainsh-eam teachers who instruct LEP 
students, or about their belief systems with regard to insti^ction of LEP students. 
The research here suggests that this vvdll be important to examine. 
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VI. ADMINISTRATIVE HNDINGS 



Overview 

The administration of special services for LEP students involves federal, state, and 
local education personnel in ensuring the development, implementation, operation, 
and evaluation of the ser\'ice3 and programs. The admirustrative nature of a 
program affects the ways in which services are delivered. The three sections of this 
chapter contain findings related to the adnunistration of special services for LEP 
students. Many of the findings have been taken h-om studies fc-cusing specifically 
on administrative level components while other findings have been reported from 
sections of studies with a much broader focus. The first section reviews the findings 
on federally funded studies suppUed for this report, including funding for LEP 
services, the administrative structure of services, entry /exit assessment procedures, 
and reporting requirements and program evaluation. The second section looks 
specifically at findings directed toward the Asian/Pacific American population. The 
final section provides ar. overall summary of administrative findings and proposes 
additional research topics. 

Review of Findings 

Funding for LEP Services 

Title VII funds have provided financial resources for developing and implementirig 
special services for language minority, limited English proficient students for 25 
years. In addition to Title VII funds, 'other federal, state, and local resources have 
assisted in the development of services for LEP students. Many of the federally 
funded studies provided for this review have investigated program financing, 
including the follov^ong issues: the amount of money provided, required, and actually 
used for ser\nces; and the differences that exist regarding costs for various program 
models, students, or geographic locations. Funds have been used to meet many 
program expenses, including administration, staff, and supplies. 

Sources of Funding 

A number of federally-, state-, and locally funded programs provide resources for 
both instructional and non-insbnctional activities (e.g. counseling, career education, 
health, drug abuse education, nutrition, transportation) for LEP students (Zehler, 
1991, 43.0). 

Federal Sources. Federal hinds are used extensively to provide services to LEP 
students. Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon (1981, 2.0), in a study focused on the 
added cost of instructional personnel, looked at the sources of hmding for ser.aces 
(prin^arily bilingual programs) for LEP students. They found that these programs 
were frequently handed by Title \TI, Titie I-Migrant, and Title XIH-C (Indochinese). 
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Federal programs administered by OBEMLA and funded through Title VH Part A 
Programs focus on instructional serv'ices for LEP students. These include Transitional 
Bilingual Educatior^, Developmer^tal Bilingual Education, Special Alternative 
Instructional Programs, Special Populations Programs, Family English Literacy 
Programs, and Academic Excellence Programs. Training for teachers of LEP students 
is provided through programs funded through Titie VII Part C Programs. 

LEP students are also ser\^ed through programs that are supported by federal funds 
to Local Educational Agencies (LEAs) and State Educational Agencies (SEAs) for 
ser\'ices for disadvantaged students, such as Chapter 1 Compensatory Education 
Programs and Chapter 1 Migrant Education Programs. Funds for educationcd and 
related services for Native American students (many of whom are LEP) are provided 
directly to LEAs, SEAs, and other organizations/institutions. LEP students are also 
served by funds authorized through the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
and by Project Head Start (Zehler, 1991, 43.0). 

In some cases, federal funds are the primary source of support for the provision of 
special services for LEP students. In all cases, however, a primary concern regardless 
of source of funding involves the number of students. Rudes et al. (1988, 30,1) noted 
that the number of students eligible for, in need of, or receiving services may affect 
funding. Findings indicated that the average amount spent per student decreased 
as the number of students served increased. Freese and Woltag (1984, 15.0) reached 
sirrular conclusions from data gathered through interviews and document analysis 
in a study of instructional ser\aces for LEP students focused on the U.S. Pacific 
Islands. Findings indicated that most of the Pacific Islands have a very limited tax 
base and, therefore, the school systems do not have the financial resources to support 
special programs. In addition, the small population and fi>:ed costs regardless of the 
size of the population greatly impact the provision of services. 

State and Local Sources. Many states also pro\ade special funds for bihngiial 
education programs apart from federal sources (Zehler, 1991, 43,0). In a study 
carried out on capacity-building efforts in Titie VII, Kim and Lucas (1991, 47.1) 
reported that approximately 40 percent of states provided funds that were specifically 
designated for instructiorial services for LEP students. 

In the reports reviewed for the period 1980-1993, findings indicate that state and local 
fun.-^jng provided a greater percentage of fui^ds than federal funds. In addition, the 
median percentage of state funding increased much more than federal funding, 
which actually decreased. Kim and Lucas (1991, 47,1) reported on the amount of 
funds expended at the district and federal level. Findings showed that the median 
percentage of district funds of the total expenditures for LEP instructional programs 
increased from 51% in 1985-86 to 64% in 1990-91. The median percentage of Titie Ml 
hmds decreased firom 10% in 1985-86 to 6% in 1990-91. 

Studies of funding within Chapter 1 are also relevant to LEP students since many 
LEP students ar^? eligible for compensatory education (although not all districts 
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pro\ide Chapter 1 to students identified as LEP). Sinclaii and Gutmann (1991, 42.0) 
reported that hinding increased 11 percent from over S3.4 billion in 1987-88 to a 198S- 
89 total of S3.8 billion. Allocatior\s ranged from S4.9 million in Wyoming to ahnost 
S400 miUion in New York, reflecting overall increased allocations from 1987-88 to 
1988-89 The average allocation per Chapter 1 participant increased by nine percent 
from S696 per participant ii^ 1987-88 to $756 per participant in 1988-89. Individual 
allocations however, differed substantiallv, ranging from $419 in California to $1,673 
ii^ the Bureau of Indian Affairs. States which had high Chapter 1 allocations per 
participant also indicated high per pupil expenditures. Twenty-four states reported 
receiving concentration grants, or hinds designed to augment basic grants m LEAs 
with ver>' high concentrations of children from low income famiHes (Smclair & 
Gutmarm, 1991, 42.0). 

Tikujioff et al. (1991, 46.2), in a recent examination of the hmding histories ot nine 
sites selected as case stiidies for the Descriptive Stiidy of Significant Features of 
Exemplary Special Alternative Instinjctional Programs, found a mix of funding 
sources. Five projects were being partially hmded by Title VB at the time of the 
stiidy Ei' ht projects were being supported by state and local funding, and one 
project was hmded bv special state funding. Two projects received federal hmding 
other than Title VII, ^d two projects were being collaboratively funded by two or 
more agencies or sources. For example, one project was hinded by a community 
college and local school distinct, while the other project received hinding from a 
variety of sotirces (Titie VII, Chapter 1, district funds, competitive awards to 
teachers). 



Use of Funds 

Federal, state, and local hmds directed toward special services for LEP stiidents may 
be used for a variety of program components, excluding portions of hmds or entire 
grants which carry specific restrictions. 

Instruction. Findings from the federally hmded stiidies indicated that hmds most 
often supported instructional services. Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon (1981, 2.0), 
in discussing the deUverv and cost of bilingual education, examined the uses of 
hinds. Funds from categorical programs were used for payment for additional 
teachers, paraprofessionals, staff development, materials and equipment, parent 
involvement, administiation, and support hmctions (i.e., evaluation and 
administration). Teachers in self-contained classrooms were not paid from categoncal 
hinds since they do not provide supplemental serv^ices to LEPs, i.e., services which 
are in addition to the LEP students' reg\ilar schedule. 

Among the shidies reviewed, the more recent ones showed the same patterns in the 
use of hmding from categorical programs as was found in the Carpenter-Huffman 
and Samulon (1981) shidv. Funds were reportedly utilized for instioictional sendees 
Kim and Lucas (1991, 47.1), in a stiidy on capadty-building among Title VII 
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programs, ider\tified patterr^s in the usage of Title VTI funds. In starting or 
expanding programs, Title VII funds were most often used for staff training and 
insen'ice and parent training. Other uses of funds included coUection /purchase of 
LEP instructional materials, assessment and placement of LEP shidents, classroom 
aides/tutors, support of project director/ coordinator positions, resource staff, 
inser\'ice programs for staff, and parent training. In addition, 90 percent of the 
projects used Title VII funds for developing community /parent support through 
activities such as parent conferences, home visits, and presentations at meetings or 
conferences. Fifty percent of the projects published articles, brochures, or newsletters. 

The Year One Report of the Instructional Services for Native American Students with 
Limited EngUsh Proficiency (Rndes et al., 1988, 30.1) also noted that instructional 
services were the most frequently hmded special service. For the Native Amencan 
elementarv LEP students in the 56 Title Vll-hmded projects, the most frequent ser^ace 
provided through Title VII hmds was bilingual aides or classroom translators (51 /o). 
The next most frequent service (47%) was the development or acquisition of materials 
pertaining to instruction in the local Native American language and in English^ 
Other services provided to the Native American students included community and 
parent development (32%), culhiral heritage instruction (27%), staff developmmt 
(25%) computer assisted instruction (25%), tutorials in content subjects (13 /o), 
home'/ school Uaison (11%), EngUsh-speaking only ESL aides (7%), Native Amencan 
language arts teachers (5%), EngUsh language arts teachers (2%), ESL instruction for 
parents (2%), and language laboratories (2%). 

Personnel training. The preceding discussion has focused on the use of hmds within 
programs that support instructional services, i.e.. Title VH Part A programs. 
However the question of the use of funds is also relevant to programs that prepare 
insti^ctio'nal and administrative staff for working with LEP students, such as the Title 
VII Part C programs. Only one of the studies included in this review. An Evaluation 
of Educational Personnel Training Programs by Riccobono et al. (1992, 51.0), mcluded 
data on the use of hmds within ti-aining programs. In examirung all Bihngual 
Education Personnel Training Programs receiving Title Vn funds in 1990-91, finding 
indicated that an average of 65% of grant funds were spent on partiapant aid, 
including stipends, books, ti-avel expenses, and tuition and fees. An additional 25% 
was spent on administa-ator, staff, and faculty salaries and benefits, and an average 
of 10% covered costs such as program evaluation, materials and supplies, equipment, 
h-avel, and overhead. Participants in the program included both preservice and 
inservice teachers. 

Capacitv-building. Title VII hmds are also used for assisting local education 
agencies' in developing an improved capacit)' for serving limdted English profiaent 
students. Capacity-building refers to those acti%ities which programs undertake to 
generate hmding sources and to sustain LEP services without Title VH hmding, or 
to provide staff training and development opportunities or purchase materials. Four 
sUidies specificaUy addressed capacit>--building efforts, reviewing factors affecting 
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successful capacity-building and sources and uses of outside funding for continuing 
projects. 

Tne Alternative Inservice Staff Development Approaches (AISDA) study (Arawak, 
1986, 22.3) focused on the training of staff serving minority language/LEP students 
at LEAS with Title VII funds. The steady revealed that Title VII hinds play a major 
role in building districts' capacity to serve minorit)' langviage/LEP students and that 
Lnser\'ice trainine is an essential factor in developing local capacity. It was 
Recommended that OBEMLA encourage capacity buUding through inservice training 
bv requiring appUcants to coramit hinds or in-kind matching contributions for staff 
development . A second study (Cardenas et al, 1983, 132) noted only partial success 
in terms of institutionalization of the bilingual education programs supported 
through Title VII. 

The National Survev of Title VII Bilingual Education Capacity Building EHorts (Kim 
& Lucas 1991 47.1) sur\'eved Title VII project directors, school district 
supermtendents,'pnncipals, and SEA directors of bilingual education programs to 
determme the capacm' building impact of Title \TI grants. The conditions most 
h-equentlv mentioned bv all groups as contributing:to the success of capaaty building 
efforts were commitment and support by the school board and/or the 
supermtendent, and staff development and training. Approximately 53 percent of 
the projects provided between one and 40 hours of training to theu: Titit VH start. 
Fortv-three percent provided more than 40 hours of staff training. The condition 
most frecuentlv mentioned as hindering capacity building was inadeqv^te hmds or 
lack of resources, as well as the lack of qualified staff and teacher/staff turnover. 

The three tvpes of services that were most often continued with district funds after 
Title VII gr'ant hmds were no longer received were the collection /purchase of LEP 
instructional materials (68%), assessment and placement of LEP stiidents (64%), and 
services of classroom aides or tutors (62%). Project director or coordinator positions, 
resource staff, inservice programs for staff, and parent training were most oftaj 
dropped when Tide VII hmding stopped. Staff hired with Title VH hmds mcluded 
adrrdnistrators (80%), resource teachers (90%), aides (90%), and community haisons 
(43%) The retention rates of these staff witl-i district hmds was highest for aides 
(76%) and lowest for community Uaisons (55%). About 70% of the projecte began the 
process of developing and purchasing instructional materials for their LEP stiidents 
with Title VH funds (Kim and Lucas, 1991, 47.1). 

School type. The Federal sources of hmding for LEP instructional services were 
reportedly utilized more by pubUc schools than by private schools. Hford and 
Woodford (1982, 8.0) looked at federal hmding in general at nonpubhc schools and 
exammed innovative bilingual education practices. They found that bilmgual 
education services of the type offered in most pubUc schools are not available m most 
private schools. NonpubUc schools have limited involvement with Title VII, and 
most of their aid is from (old) Title I and Title IV (Ubrary) sources. Usually, bihngual 
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education programs are a feature of specialized schools rather than typical of aJl full- 
time private schoob ai\d are administered in conjunction with local school districts. 

In this study, some private school educators noted that they are reluctant to depend 
on govenunent assistance to support activities such as bilingual education, in case it 
IS withdrawn. In addition, administrators and parents were uncertain about the 
effectiveness of bilingual education programs for English language learning. 

Costs of Services 

The studies reviewed show that it is difficult to calculate the costs of special services 
to LEP students. The special services reflect a diversity of programs suited to meet 
students' needs, and the costs associated with these programs may be equally 
diverse. The range and variety of factors utilized in deriving the costs add to the 
difficulty of such calculations. ' No formula is consistentiy appUed for determirung 
the costs of services to LEP students. 

Calculating costs. Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon (1981, 2-0) noted that, in fee past, 
the procedure for measuring the added cost of bilingual programs was the cost of the 
added resources divided by the numbers of LEP shidents. However, they mdicate 
that tius measure does not adequately estimate the cost of services beyond fee co«t 
of educating the students without feese services. They point out that fee added cost 
is sti-ongly related to procedures for service deUvery, and that deUvery procedures 
depend on local education agency poUcy, fee numbers of LEP students, feeir primary 
languages, fee availabiHtv of staff, and enrollment trends. They suggest feere is a 
need for more information and research resources to establish fee cost of bilingual 
programs nationwide. 

Per pupil costs. In feeir shidy, Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon found that fee cost 
of instruction in bilingual programs added from $100 to $500 to fee p^ pupil cost. 
This cost included teacher salary, mode of instruction, and ofeer staff arid aides. 
(However, fee study was not based on a nationaUy representative sample of fee 
nation's bilingual programs and bonafide baseline data did not exist). Generally, 
pull-out classes were found to cost more than self-contained classrooms. The greatest 
costs overall were consumed bv staff development and program administration while 
identification and assessment of LEP students and parental involveme.nt activities 
added fewer costs. 

Costs of services have also been discussed in terms of per pupU costs for 
implementing specific programs. Ten programs serving migrant shiQente, n^y of 
whom are LEP,* were among fee 130 Chapter 1 programs nominated by SEAs as 
deserving special recognition for being highly successhil in meeting fee needs of 
disadvantaged students. Most of fee ten programs serving migrant students reported 
per pupU costs from S500 to $999; one program reported costs of under $499 per 
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pupil, and another program reported spending over $1000 per pupil. The tenth ■ 
program did not report per pupU cost (Alexander et al., 1987, 25.0). 

Staff development costs. One element of LEP student services refers to the 
personnel serving the students and the opportunities they have for training and 
development. The types and number of opportunities, of course, depend on the cost 
of providing such opportunities. The Alternative Inservices Staff Development 
Approaches studv (Arawak, 1986, 22.3) also concluded that funding and 
administrative decisions regarding staffing patterns constrained the inservice 
approach foUowed by LEAs. Providing on-staff persoi\nel whose major responsibility 
is mservice training was found to be more cosUy than a workshop series deUvered 
by consultants. The cost of a training package was found to be variable, depending 
on the number of topics treated and the depth of the training. Based on these 
findings, it was recommended that OBEMLA consider requiring first and second year 
appUcan'ts to allocate a specified minimum of their total grant requests to inservice 
staff development activities. It was further recommended that for the first two years 
of the project appUcants be asked to commit specific in-kind matching contributions 
for staff development. 

Overall, a vanetv of sources are used for funding special services for LEP students. 
Including federal, state, and local sources. Use of funds may also be tied to the 
source of funding, i.e.. Tide VTl grants for specific programs. GeneraUy, funds are 
used to provide instructional services. The cost of services also varies. The difficulty 
in calculating costs of services parallels the diversity of hmding sources and use of 
funds. 



Adminish'ative Stinicture of Services for L EP Students 

h\ this section, findings related to administi-ative sb^ctiire at the state, local, and 
school level are discussed. Administrative sti-uctiare refers to the linkages among 
persons who manage and make poUcy decisions and who organize instiaictional 
programs for LEP stiidents. The administrative sti^ctiire also includes linkages 
between regular school services and special services for LEP stiidents^ 
Adnunisb-ative structure at the SEA, LEA, and school levels can affect the nature and 
quality of special services for LEP students. 

The coordination, collaboration, and communication among administi-ative units 
influences the overall effectiveness of the deUvery of special services. Recent stiidies 
focus on the importance of an integrated sti^ctiiral system for LEP services. By. 
integration, these stiidies generallv refer to coordination of bilingual/ESL program 
administiators and insti^ctors v/ith the mainsb^am staff; communication throughout 
the entire school, distinct, conununity, or state; and coordination of LEP services v/ith 
mainstream services. 
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SEA-level administrative structure . Linkages among diiferent service 
^^roviders/ administrators at the state level can be an important component in 
defining effectiveness of instructional services. State education agendes (SEAs) are 
most often the liaison bervs-een federal and local administrative persormeL 

The Descriptive Analysis of Title VII-Funded State Education Agency Activities, 
Volume il: (Nava et al., 1984, 14.0) described and analyzed SEA policies and activities 
(including state legislation as it related to federal legislation that addressed language 
minority LEP students), and the SEA-level management structiires implemented as 
a result of Title VII grants. The study included a renew of relevant literature, a 
review of SEA grant applications, and case-study site visits to nine SEAs. In the 
study, it was reported that most SEAs perceive their most effective activities to be the 
provision and coordmation of technical assistance and services such as training 
workshops, assistance in preparing grant applications, conferences, and curriculum 
materials and publications. Sexeral of the SEAs included successful passage of 
statewide LEP service mandates and teacher certification requirements in their 
achievements. Other SEAs mentioned that the need still exists for creating stronger 
certification requirements and for mstitiitionalizing bilingual education by state 
mandate. 

The SEAs also had a number of areas of concern. Most SEAs expressed the need to 
build awareness of LEP students' needs at both the state and local levels. They also 
mentioned the need to collaborate with other services and state offices and to 
integrate their activities with those of other state programs (Nava et al., 1984, 14.0). 
In fact, Strang and Carlson (1991, 40.0) found that overall coordination of Chapter 1 
and language programs for LEP stiidents is lacking at the state and local levels, 
resulting in manv service deliverv' problems and inconsistencies. For example, m the 
case-study reports. Chapter 1 personnel were reportedly unaware of the data 
avaUable'on individual LEP students. The discovery of such problems lead to the 
recommendation that distiicts implement plans for coordir\ation among special 
programs and for coordination between special programs and the regular education 
program, and that state offices assist districts in these efforts. 

Nava et al. (1984, 14.0) reported that the responsibilities of SEAs to LEAs were not 
clearly defined. SEAs were concerned with their lack of authority to monitor TiUe 
\'n LEA projects. Most SEAs said they wanted to be able to require LEAs to improve 
programs or implement pro-ams in accordance with their Title Vn appUcations, 
disapprove appUcations, and^have Title VU funds distiibuted through SEAs. They 
felt that this would result in better programs. Nava et al. further pointed out tiiat the 
relationship between the federal and state levels was also problematic. SEAs 
expressed dissatisfaction v.ith the changes in the technical assistance service centers. 
Most SEAs mentioned a loss of flexibiLitv' resulting from the change from Bilingual 
Education Service Centers (BESCs) to BOingual Education Multifunctional Service 
Centers (BEMSCs) and said that contractiial consb-aints on the BEMSCs limited theu: 
abilitA- to respond to LL^ and SEA requests, Also, the SEAs would like to see an 
improvement in the level of communication with OBEMLA. They would like 
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I OBEMLA to disseminate more information about other Title Vn programs and 

' resecirch findings, provide feedback on their annual application, provide feedback on 

their overall performance, and provide more direct contact with SEA personnel. Most 
SEAs also felt that the financial support they received needed to be increased and 
believed that since SEA grants were distributed on a formula basis, they should not 
be required to submit yearly applications (Nava et al., 1984, 14,0). 

The cooperation and coordination among administrative units are dearly essential for 
the effective organization and delivery of services. Conflicts uithin or between these 
entities potentially impact on the effective implementation of a program. 

LEA-level administrative structure. The local level of administration typically rests 
with the school district, the local education agency (LEA). In most cases, the LEA 
serves as the link betvv'een the SEA and the individual schools v^thin the school 
district. Two studies supplied for the literature review refer to local levels of 
administration. In each case, the coordination of LEP services with other special 
ser\dces (e.g. Chapter 1, Migrant Education Program) is discussed. However, there 
is no mention in these studies of the coordination of LEP services with the regular, 
J mainstream curriculum. 

The ways m which schools coordinate Chapter 1 and ESL/bilingual services were 
I recentiy stiidied by Stiang and Carlson (1991, 40.0). In examining procedures 

followed by local districts in serving LEP students in Chapter 1, they found that some 
districts implemented ser\-ices sequentially and others simultaneously. The 
I sequ.tntial approach stipulates that a LEP stijdent must reach a certain level of 

J English proticiencv before being assessed for Chapter 1 service. Simultaneous 

(services address the Chapter 1 needs of LEP shidents regardless of their level of 
English protidency. In distrids that used the sequential approach only some 
potentially eligible LEP shjdents were served because, in some cases, the students' 
English skills were too low while in others their skills were too high to be eligible for 
I ii\structional support once they reached the cut-off set for English fluency. In 

districts where simultaneous services were provided, LEP students eligible for 
Chapter 1 generally received the same services as English profident students, but in 
their home language. It was also found th.it the ESL services totally cr partially 
funded bv Chapter 1 were not clearly supplemental to services funded by other 
sources, the investigators recommended that it be made clear to districts that 
Chapter 1 can pronde English as a second language services, but that those services 
must dearly supplement the English as a second language services funded by other 
sovirces, rather than supplant them. 

Stiang and Carlson also examined the availability of language services for LEP 
students across grades and found that although these services were usually available 
in all grades, language and Chapter 1 services were often concentiated on stijdents 
in the early primary grades. They recommended that local programs be coordinated 
so that students who exit LEP sen-ices and older recent immdgrants v^th Uttle formal 
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schooling vsill be eligible for supplementary' language and compensatory education 
assistance (Strang and Carlson, 1991, 40.0). 

^nnl-level administrarive structure . The tv^pe of administrative system operating 
■^^^n a school system may affect the degree to which various staff determine, 
participate in, and support the t>T3es of services offered to LEP students. In addition, 
their relationship to the LEA and SEA may greatly impact on the provision of speaal 
ser\-ices. The organization and characteristics of successful, or effective, programs 
and ser\'ices dominated the federally hinded reports reviewed regarding the school- 
level adniinistrative structure. Two studies, though, reported on the effects of 
involvement of administrative personnel. A large number of the research reports are 
based on case studies, thus limiting the generalizability of findings; however, they 
present a rich and vivid portrait of what is really happening in programs which are 
considered effective. 

Effective Characteristics. Tikunoff et al. (1991, 46.2) shidied the significant 
features of nine exemplars' Special Alternative Iristi-uctional Programs (SAlPs). 
The form an exemplarv SAIP took and the nahire of its success built upon, 
and was influenced bv, contextual features. These included programmatic 
response to significant increases in ethnolinguistically diverse student 
populations and the prior history of programs for LEP students. The 
leadership for planning, coordinating, and administering the program played 
a major role in the effectiveness of the SAJPs. 

It was further found that implementing exemplary SAIPs required reallocation 
of admiiustrative resources. In some cases, entire schools or school disbicts 
made commitinents to reallocate resources for SAIP implementation. Housing 
arrangments for LEP programs and ser\aces were rearranged and reflected a 
variety of ways of implementing the services. For example, schools vdth large 
populations maintained self-contained departments while several schools 
ser\Tng LEP students established district education centers. Educational 
experiences were also extended beyond school hours to include tutoring, 
interrrships, and visual /performing arts. In addition, external funds were 
identified to combine with district mnds for program support. 

Tikunoff ec al. (1991, 46.3) carried out case stijdies of a variety- of programs in 
a study of Exemplary Special Alternative Insb^ctional Programs. Many 
features disting\iished these programs. Coordination vdth the mair\sti-eam 
program and with other special services included shari:\g resources and 
ti-aining mainstream teachers in strategies for integrating LEP students into 
their classes. Programs which exerdsed flexibility in the placement of LEP 
students and which targeted long term staff development and teacher input 
in program design and implementation were also successful. The conter.t 
areas and EngUsh language learning were integrated, and overall, staff 
maintained high expectations of students. 
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The Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook, Volume m: Project 
Profiles (Alexander et aL, 1987, 25.0) presented descriptions of 130 Chapter 1 
programs selected for recognition in 1985-86 for being highly successful in 
meeting the special needs of disadvantaged students. Out of the 130 programs 
profiled, ten were migrant programs. Administrative or policy functions 
associated with successhil programs reflected coordination with the regular 
school program and other special programs, parent /commu:\ity involvement, 
and professional development. 

Effective aspects of other federally funded programs were also reviewed. 
Rudes and Willette (1989, 35.1) developed a handbook describing effective 
migrant education practices and noted that effective practices included 
communication across school and project administrators and adequate 
facilities. In summarizing the results of their case studies (1990, 35.2), Rudes 
and Willette emphasized the importance of coordination of services between 
regular and summer programs, between the sending and receiving schools, 
and between the migrant program and other agencies serving migrants. They 
noted the need for thorough outreach and recruitment efforts, and pointed out 
that the effective practices are not unique but are shared with other 
compensatory programs. 

adequate staff development and training were also characteristics of effective 
programs. An investigation of effective inservice practices used by LEAs 
experienced in conducting Title VH programs (Arawak Consulting 
Corporation, 1986, 22.3) identified three distinct approaches to plarming 
inservice sessions: administrator centered (unilateral administrator decisions), 
advisory centered (administrator decisions with program staff members' 
advice),' and collaborative (administrator and staff team effort to planning). 

It therefore appears to be that the collaboration, coordination, and 
communication among staff and services play important roles in the 
effectiveness of the delivery of services to LEP students. What many studies 
fail to point out, though, is exactiy how the effective programs, or program 
components, can be implemented. In other words, it is easy to learn "what" 
to do but much more difficult to learn "how" to implement such factors into 
the individual programs and other contexts. 

Communication, collaboration, and coordination were evident in the four 
research and demonstration models implemented through the Innovative 
Approaches Research Project (lARP) (Rivera and Zehler, 1990, 39.7). By 
fostering communication and collaboration among staff, programs, classrooms,' 
and schools also created a restructuring of relationships among people and 
programs in the schools. This change, beyond the instructional implications 
of the models, led to significant modifications in the classroom and to a 
transformation in students' attitudes and performance. 
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Administrative involvement. School level variables which may have an 
impact on the academic achievement of language minority-LEP students were 
identified by the Year One Report of the National Longitudinal Evaluation for 
the Effectiveness of Services for Language Minority /LEP Students (Young et 
al., 1986, 21.2). The principals' involvement in school affairs led to greater 
interactions witi^ teachers and greater influence on instructional practices. 
Prelimir.ary examination of variables as well as literature reviews suggested 
that the percentage of language minority-LEP students in the school's total 
enroUment, the language used outside the classroom, the extensiveness of 
principal's interactions with teachers, and the nature of exit criteria from 
special services may be the most significant variables. 



Entrv'/Ex-it and Assessment Procedures 

Students must be appropriately identified as limited English proficient for placement 
mto LEP student sep.'ices. Thus, a great need exists for information on the most 
effecHve measurement approaches and techniques. The variety of definitions used 
for identifving LEP students, as noted in Chapter H, increases the importance of 
exammmg the language(s) m which language abiHty is measured and of explonng 
the means of assessing language proficiency. The use of diverse defiiubons affects 
the selection procedures that are employed by a state, district, or school for choosmg 
which students receive special language-related services. Entry and exit criteria may 
also be interpreted differently by schools vvithin a district or by districts withir. a 
state. 

Focus of assessment. In the assessment of language proficiency for placement or exit 
from special language-related services, the emphasis of the assessment may vary. For 
example, the measurement xm\ focus on all language sldlls or focus specifically on 
one skill such as speaking or reading proficienc)'. In addition, language skills m the 
native l^guage and/or EngUsh mav be assessed. Res-ults of a 1978 educational 
needs assessment for language minority children with limited English profiaenc>' 
(O'MaUev, 1982, 6.0) indicated that LEAs' assessment of language proficiency was 
generaUv restricted to skills in English. Another study reported similiax findings- 
language proficiency is usually restricted to oral English language skills with Uttle 
emphasis on pnman' languaj^e skills (Carpenter-Huffiman and Samulon, 1981, 2.0). 
This is supported by CMallev, (1982, 6.0) who also reported that most schools did 
not assess tlie students' capabilities to perform in a non-English instructional 
medium. 

O'MaUev's studv also compared the results of using LEA guidelines for identification 
of LEP students' wiLh the use of an English language proficiency test. He found that 
LEAs identified fewer LEP students among the total language minority population 
than were identified bv the Ejiglish proficiency assessment tool admiiustered m the 
studv. That IS, schools designated as LEP only 24% of those identified by tne 
assessment test as slightly Umited to severely limdted, thus lowering the overall 
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percentage of LEP students being adequately served. Although these data seem to 
suggest that the LEAs' identification criteria are , .-ss stringent than the criteria 
applied in O'Mallev's studv, O'MaUey cautioned that the high percentage of non- 
response (42%) on the test administered in the study renders this conclusion 
tentative. 

Warren et al. (1991, 39.3, 39.4) described the altemahve forms of assessment they 
used in their examination of student's growth in scientific understaiiding. For the 
student inquiry process involved in the Cheche Konnen model, standardized 
assessments would not have captured the growth in knowledge of the studente. 
With new approaches to instruction, forms of assessment that are appropriate to the 
learning activities in the classroom must be used; the use of alternative assessment 
methods with language minority LEP students is an important area that requires 
further examinahon. 

Methods of Assessment. Findings from the federally funded studies showed that 
states and distncts emplov a variety of methods for identif>Tng LEP students. \x\ 
addition, the focus of assessment influences the methods and techniques used for 

I determining language proficiency and for placing students into the appropriate 

services. The most frequentlv used are tests to assess language proficiency and home 
language survevs. Additionally, subtests of standardized achievement tests, 

I obser\-ations or interviews with students, and referrals/evaluations by teachers or 

' other personnel are used to identify LEP students (Zehler, 1991, 43.0). Kim and 

Lucas (1991 47.1) found that the most frequently used criteria for entry to the LEP 

I % programs included home language surveys (88%), oral English tests (84%), and 

^ parental permission (78%). Tne most frequently used exit criteria were Enghsh 

reading/writing tests (83%), oral English tests (69%), teacher judgement (68%), and 

I parental permission (66%) (Kim and Lucas, 1991, 47.1). 

According to a svn thesis of research on language proficiency assessment (Pela\Tii 
i Associates, 1985,'l9.0), standardized measures were tests of language profiaency 

most commonlv used in bilingual programs. These measures concentrate on 
assessing oral language abilit)' and assessing structural components of language such 
as grammatical forms, s-vmtactic structures, and vocabulary. Research also indicates 
that different tests identifv different percentages of the same LEP populations, that 
some of the tests reversed' the rank order of language proficiency classifications, and 
that language proficiency tests and achievement test scores were not highly 
correlated. 

Broader definitions of language proficiency are reflected in instruments and 
procedures which go bevond the assessment of language structure to assess the 
abiliU' to use language,' as Pela%'in Associates (1985, 19.0) pointed out m their 
discussion of communicative competence. Communicative competence assessment 
procedures were found to measure a broader and more realistic range of students 
academic language abiUtv, vet further validation of these procedures should be 
conducted before thev are adopted by school districts. In addition, the relationship 
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be^A•een language proficiency and academic achievement must be investigated 
further. 



A number of innovarive approaches to selection /reclassification procedures hive 
been identified, mcluding the Student Placement System, the Teacher Obser^-abon 
System an entn'-exit checklist, language free measures, and time on task measures 
(Crespo 198"^ 17.2) and home language surveys or English and native laiiguage 
proficiency tests (Rudes, 1988, 30.1). To classify Native American students as LEP, 
students were administered achievement tests, English proficiency tests, primary 
language proficiency tests, home language surveys, or a combination thereo . Teacher 
evaluation was used by itself or in conjunction with tests. The majority o children 
(90%) were classified as LEP in kindergarten. Most of the schools (72 /o) which 
followed a formal evaluation process began the identification process mth a home 
lan-uace survev, then the students were tested. In these schools, students identified 
as LEP were reassessed at least once a year. When tests were used, the .vpes of tests 
and cut-off scores varied (Rudes, 1988, 30.1). 

Crespo (1985 17 2) reviewed Uterature and other data relevant to program entry and 
exit procedures, collecting information hom 20 SEAs. Even though there may be 
considerable variation in interpretation and implementation across distncts, federal 
laws (e g , regulations for programs of insti^ction eligible for financial assistance), 
court rulings, and state regulations influenced selection processes. The selection 
processes for services usually involve identification through a native language or 
home language survey; assessment of English language proficiency usmg a 
standardized test measuring proficiency in speaking, listening, reading, and writing; 
placement in an appropriate bilingual or monolingual program; penodic review of 
English proficiency; and transfer out of a bilingual program based on profiaency 
scopes and teacher judgement. Standardized language proficiency tests were used 
for entry/ exit decisions with greater fi-equenc)' than other measures, although several 
studies questioned the reliability and validity of such tests. 

Chapter 1 services entry criteria. A study of Chapter 1 services, as they relate to the 
LEP population and other special services for language minonty LEP shidents, 
examined the procedures and criteria used to identify and select LEP sUidents to be 
served by Chapter 1 (Strang and Carlson, 1991, 40.0). Many school distncts set 
English language prerequisites for eligibility in Chapter 1 basic skills, and Enghsh 
oral language proficiency tests were the most fi-equent measure used for selection of 
LEP students. Standardized achievement tests in English or Spanish were used m 
some districts to determine LEP eUgibiiit)'. In these districts, teacher judgments were 
used for selection if primary language achievement tests were not available. Teachers 
also judged whether LEP students were capable of taking the English language 
achievement tests. 

A comparison of selection procedures across districts indicated that program design 
decisions for Chapter 1 and for LEP services had the greatest effect on how LEP 
students were selected for Chapter 1 services. Chapter 1 selection procedures across 
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schools within districts appeared to be unifonn. The authors recommended that 
English language achievement tests not be the only measure used for LEP selection. 
They suggested that districts select LEP students for Chapter 1 using a composite 
measure of student need that would include the student's educational history, test 
scores and informal assessments, and teacher judgment (Strang and Carlson, 1991, 
40.0). 

Overall, three findings repeatedly appear throughout all of the federally funded 
studies related to assessment procedures that are included in this review. First, a 
variet)' of criteria (e.g., tests, sur\'eys, judgments) are used to determine eligibility for 
special language-related services. Second, specific criteria may not be employed 
consistently within a district or state. Additionally, English language skills, especiaUy 
oral language skills, are most frequently assessed. 



Reporting Requirements and Program Evaluation 

An administrative function important to OBEML.^ concerns reporting requirements 
and evaluation reports. The information supplied in the reports can have a great 
impact on future funding and program directives and therefore the quality, acc\u-acy, 
and comprehensiveness of the data are of major concern. 

Federal legislation stipulates that all grantees of federal hmds comply wdth certain 
reporting requirements regarding the use of federal hmds. All programs are held 
accountable for using the hmds in the mann.Jr indicated in the grant application and 
for producing positive outcomes. Results of a draft interim analysis of Title \TI SEA 
grant report requirements (Atlantic Resources Corporation, 1991, 45.0) found th^t the 
quality, comprehensiveness, and completeness of the data submitted to OBEMLA as 
part of reporting requirements are not uniform, and statutory and regiilatory 
reporting requirements are vague and imprecise. The burden of providing complex 
information and the lack of personnel h-ained to identify and count LEP students 
resulted in the uneven quality of information and incomplete data. In addition, the 
stijdy noted that definitior^ of LEP vary concepUjally and operationally (as noted in 
the Student Findings chapter) with LEAs using different assessment tools, having 
different testing requirements, and reporting different test statistics which make it 
difficult to aggregate or compare information. Thus, the usehilness of tiie project 
evaluations submitted to OBEMLA is questionable. 

SEAs expressed concerns with duplicative data collection requirements, dting that 
some data are available from other sources. The information most extensively used 
by OBEMLA included basic information on LEP students, such as total numbers, 
educational condition of sUidents, numbers eruoUed in specialized programs, and 
description of LEP programs. OBEMLA staff Interviewed for the stiidy also 
identified interest in other information which may be collected by SEAs, as well as 
its potential uses. SEAs and LEAs were seriously concerned witi-\ the burden of 
potenHal reporting beyond the existing repoiting requirements and wdth the quaHt\' 
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of information currently coUected. Recommendations resulting from the analysis of 
the SE \ erant report requirements included that OBEMLA should (1) determine what 
data IS needed and prepare definitions and instructions that reflect those 
requirements; (2) develop standard reporting forms and a common ^^^^ ° 
educational condition; (3) coUect private school data separately from pubUc schoo 
data In addition, SEAs should be encouraged to consoUdate their data collection, but 
should be left free to select ar.d implement their o^^-n data coUection systems, and 
OBEMLA should designate an SEA Uaison to work with SEAs in coUectmg the 
required data. 

Specific reporting nequirements to which federaUy funded projects must adhere 
Zlufe sub^ttm'g a written evaluation report annually and/or at Oie end of^e 
grant penod. The Evaluation of Bilingual Education Programs for ^^^^^ 
MmoriU', Limited-English-Prof.cient Students study (Tallmadge et al. 1987, 26 1) 
sun^arized the state of the art in bilingual education program evaluation and 
p"Zsed a system of procedures and matenals designed to improve the quahty o 
^r^am evaluations. Based on a review of eight studies dealing with the quabty of 
b Wual education evaluation reports, the authors suggest that madequaaes m 
buSS^al education evaluation and research reports can be attobuted to evaluator 
competence administrative practices, state and federal poUcy, mherent characteristics 
of Xl^a! education programs, student mobility, variation within the populati^ 
sei^-e^W bu!ngual pro^raSs, vanation in the implementation of treatments, and the 
small number of students served by programs. 

•nie Review of Local Title VII Evaluation and Improvement Practices (Hopstock 
Young and Zehler, 1992, 48.1, 48.2) provided a description and assessm^t o 
eva^lhon practices and the use of evaluation results. Findings led to a number of 
recommendations. To improve the monitonng of project evaluations, a cen^^ed 
system of receipt of reports should be estabUshed. Oranges m evaluataon of TiUe VH 
programs toward multi-vear data collection were suggested, g.^^^^^f 
focus on incoiporation of process evaluation and a greater emphasis OBHvn^ on 
evaluation bv awarding additional points for evaluation plans on Title VII grant 
appUcations.' The report also provided suggestions regarding an increased role for 
the Evaluation Assistance Centers in monitoring evaluation reports, and an ma-eased 
role for OBEMLA in assisting local projects in their selection of evaluators through 
the pubUshing of standards and issuing a list of experienced evaluators. Some 
reqiixed data items should be replaced with others that more specificaUy pertam to 
student backgrounds, teacher characteristics and training, parent involvement and 
capacity-building. A list of evaluation standards and qualified evaluators should also 
be dev'ised and distributed. 

Ov-erall, these stoidic-s point to similar problems and recommendations for increasing 
the effectiveness of reports. GeneraUy, they all seem to suggest that exnstmg 
reporting and evaluation purposes and requirements are unclear, or inaccessible. 
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Findmgs Specific to Asiaii/Padfic Americacn Students 



The Freese and Woltag study (1984, 15.0) provides the only data on Asian/Pacific 
American populations in this chapter; there are only limited data on sources of 
financial support for programs indicating that the departments of education in the 
U.S. Pacific Islands are dependent on federal support. 

Summary 

The administrative findings show that instructional services for LEP students are 
supported by federal, state, and local resources. About 40 percent of states provide 
funds specifically designated for LEP students and frequently services to LEP 
students are supported by combinatiorxs of funds (e.g.. Chapter 1 Basic Grant and 
Migrant Education programs, as well as State funds and/or Title VIT funds, in 
addition to general education hmds). Private schools, however, are less likely to 
utilize federal sources of funds. 

Cost data are difficult to obtain and there are apparently no clear guidelines on 
estimating the cost of additional services for LEP students. Part of the difficulty in 
assessing costs may also come from the use of various categorical programs in 
conjunction with other funding sources to address LEP students' needs. Over the 
past decade, state and local resources have supported LEP services much more than 
federal resources. Although federal funds appear to be important for the continual 
operation of sendees for LEP students, the degree to which programs could function 
\vithout federal funding has not been determined. 

In terms of the struct\ire of administrative systems, findings emphasize the need for 
ensuring information-sharing and coordination among the various SEA, LEA, and 
school-level staff involved in dedsion-making and provision of services to LEP 
students. Findings on the administrative structure of services point toward adopting 
a holistic perspective on LEP services as the most successful approach. Linkage 
among different service-providers at the SEA and LEA levels, and collaboration and 
coordination among teachers and other staff at the school level can offer greater 
effectiveness in provision of services. Related to this are findings regarding SEA 
activities which suggest changes in the role of the SEA with regard to Tide VU LEA 
projects. SEAs have also identified a need for a higher level of communication 
between SEAs and OBEMLA, indicating that they would like to receive more 
information about Title VII programs and receive feedback on their annual 
applications. 

The diversity and variety of definitions of "LEP" are also represented in the range of 
critena and measurements employed for identif>dng students for entry to and exit 
from special language-related services. Few districts and states consistenUy use the 
Scone selection procedures. 
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Federally funded studies over the past 13 years have expanded the knowledge and 
information rvailable on the administrative sti-ucture of special services for LEP 
students. Additional areas of inquiry exist, however. For example, further 
information is needed on the extent to which LEP services are coordinated with 
mainsti-eam services. Insti^ctional services for LEP students are provided through 
a number of diHerent program deUvery stioictures, some of which may t>e more 
effective than others when examined for the quality of the insb^ction received by a 
student. Also, administi-ative coordination at the SEA or disbict level as weU as at 
the school level may have implications for the efficiency of use of resources and the 
overaU quaUtv of insti^ction provided to students. Examination of administrative 
aspects of ser^ces provided to LEP students may provide important information on 
how to implement effective programs for LEP stiadents. 
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VIL RESEARCH METHODS IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



A. Overview of the Studies 

This chapter is based on a review of the research methods utilized by 17 federaUy funded 
esea^d. or evakiation studaes that included a significant focus on the educahon provided 
o LEP dSc^en The studies were selected for review from among the 102 dcxuments m 
L Ute^amre eview because they addressed questions about the education of LEP students 
ouehTs ematic data coUection and analysis. Appendix C lists the 17 stud.es and the 
Sc reports associated v.dth each that were included in this review Vv^enever possible 
aU 5eports^esulting from a particular study were reviewed, not only the hnal technical 
reports or the research design summaries. 

The basic descriptive information underlying the conclusions in this chapter ^an^ ^^^^ 
elsewhere in thiS report. The Appendix B summaries of each study report provide bne 
descriptions of the research methods. Appendix C presents a more detailed suxn^ o 
the research methods used by the 17 studies, with the mformation pres«.ted m a senes o f 
tables covering selected aspects of research design and implementation. This chapto on d.e 
other h^d, ties a broader perspective on the studies, presenting mformahon about them 
in terms of what they suggest is the state of the art m this Held. 

B. Research and Evaluation in Bilingual Education 

^ The period during which these studies were funded and carried out was a period of 
controversy for bilSigual education generally and for federally supported bilmgual education 
pTjZs l particul^. While major pubUc debates focused on the relative effectiveness of 
^aiStional bilingual education and English immersion programs, ^^^^^jf^^^^^f 
practitioners and Researchers also included other important questions such ^ ^.^f^^ ^^T^ 
Liguage background was related to ease of learning English, how to teach LEP children 
acader^c subj^t matter, and the extent to which native language leammg transferred- 
among many other issues.* 



'Wc do DOt draw distinctions between research swdics ?iid evaluation studies in this review. 
The purposes of the two may differ somewhat, but the methods employed lend to be similar 
when consider^ al the level of analysis in this review. 

=For discussions of the debates and issues underlying them during the 1980s, see Jaines 
Crawford (1991). Bilingual Education: History, Politics. Theory, and Practice; Los Angeles. 
BUiTgual Educational Services. Inc.; or the series of articles included m M. Beainz Ana ^d 
Ursula Casanova (eds.) (1993). Bilinsuul Education-Politics, Practicr. Research; Chicago. 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
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It was the major pubUc poUcy issue of the effectiveness of various methods that this set of 
studies focused upon. This is not surprising, because the U.S. Department of Education 
which is the primarv- source of research funding in this field, found itself in the position of 
beinc asked to describe aj^d validate its ovv-n program decisions. One of U^e conclusions tnat 
emefees from a review of these studies is that shidies primarily designed to address the 
issues other than overall program effectiveness have been neglected and overshadowed by 
the large national studies and evaluations of the effectiveness of various ser%nce methods. 

C. The Nature of the Studies 

In order to understand the methodologies employed, it is important to examine the purposes 
of the studies Studv purposes can generaUy be described as either descriptive or analytic 
m nature, though some studies expUcitly combine descriptive and evaluative purposes. 

Descriptive studies are focused on providing as accurate and complete a description of a 
proeram or programs as possible. The emphases are on sampling precision and usmg 
defJiitions and variables which reflect those actually used in the field. V.T^en descriptive 
studies are faced with varying definitions and variables across sites, they often choose to 
reflect the actual diversity of theory and practice rather than categorize prograins usmg 
consistent but widely unrecognized definitions and variables. 

^alvtic studies, on the other hand, are focused on providing clear and unambiguous 
assessments or comparisons of programs. The emphases are on rigorous research desigris, 
consistent definitions, and control of extraneous (i.e., non-controlled) variably. In order to 
draw firm conclusions about the effects of independent variables, analytic studies work best 
in "tidy," well-controlled environments. 

W^en studies have both descriptive and analytic purposes, these purposes often come into 
conflict Descriptive studies must reflect the diversity and "messiness of actual educational 
environments to meet their purposes, while analytic stiidies must seek to limit diversity and 
•messiness" to be usefiil. For example, a national descriptive study of services to LEP 
students would maximize sample size, reflect local definitions, and describe but not attempt 
to limit the movement of ideas, techniques, and students across educational settmgs. A 
national analvtic stiidv of serx'ices, on the other hand, would limit the number of settings 
examined, use consistent definitions, and seek to maintain the "punty" of educational 
interventions. 

Most of the research stiidies reviewed were primarily descriptive in the information they 
souRht Some of these descriptive stiidies focused on characteristics of LEP students, while 
others placed relatively more emphasis on describing LEP-related insb^ctional activities or 
other oreanizational-level characteristics. The stiidies do not fall neatly into one type or 
another, however, since most also sought to describe relations between selected 
organizational characteristics and selected LEP stiident characteristics. 

Examples of student-centered studit-s are the Descriptive Phase of the National Longitiadinal 
Study of the Effectiveness of Sen-ices for Language Minority-Limited English Profiaent 
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Students and the Children's English and Sen,-ices Study. Examples of descriptive studies 
that are more concerned vsith providing mformation about organizations providing services 
include the National Sur^'ev of the Title VII Bilingual Capacity Building and the Signihcant 
Bilingual Instructional Features study. Studies such as the Descriptive Study of Significant 
Features of Exemplar)' Special Alternative Instructional Programs are examples of research 
designed to describe relationships between organizations and students. 

A few of the federaUy funded studies have been analytic as weU as descriptive, that is, udth 
expUcit objectives to determine program effectiveness either for a single P^og^am or by 
comparing alternative programs. Steadies such as the National U>ngitudmal Study of the 
Effectiveness of Ser^'ices for Language Minority-Limited English Proficient Studente. which 
sought to tie student-level outcomes to existing program activities, are typical. Only one 
study attempted expUcitly to compare alternative program models m terms of outcomes, i.e 
the Longitijdinal Study of Shructiired English Immersion, Early-exit and J^te-exit 
Transitional Bilingual Education for l^guage Minority Children. Given the small num.ber 
of analytic stiidies comparing program alternatives, the national lack of agreement on what 
works should not be surprising; simply stated, not enough analytic research has been done. 

In terms of overall research sti-ategies utilized, the emphases have been on large^ale survey 
work, observational stiidies, and case stiidies. The survey-based research gaierally revolved 
around direct assessment of stiident performance and attempted to tie performan^ levels 
to differences among stiidents and among treatinents. The National I^n^tudinal Study of 
the Effectiveness of Services for Language-Minority Umited-Enghsh-Proftaent Shadents is 
an example of this approach as is the reanalysis of Sustaining Effects Study data m the 
, Comparison of the Effects of Language Background and SES on Adueveraent Among 
) Elementary School Stiidents. The observational stiidies usually sought to develop nch, 
comprehensive descriptions of classroom behaviors of instructors and studente tie those 
behaviors to individual differences in student performance. The Longitudinal Study o 
Structured English Immersion Strategy, Early-exit and Ute^xit Transitional Bihngual 
Education Programs for Language-Minority Children is an example of this type; other 
examples include the Descriptive Stiidy of Significant Featiires of Exemplary Speoal 
Alternative Instructional Programs, and the several substiidies of the Innovative Approadnes 
Research Project. Case studies generally were less focused on stiidents than on effects ot 
oreanizational settings and similar factors on bilingual program implementation; some of 
the examples included the Descriptive Stiidy of the Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program 
the Significant Bilingual Insti^ctional Features Stiidy, Case Stiidies of Delivery and Cost ot 
Bilingual Education, and Chapter 1 Sen-ices to LEP Stiidents. 

D. Issues in Research Design and Lcnplementation 

This section discusses four issues that created problems for many of the stiidies wHch were 
reviewed: 

■ Sampling students and programs; 

■ Defining or specif>ing the study's subjects; 
i S7 
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Specih'ing the characteristics of treatments; and 



■ Measuring outcomes. 

Sampling; students and programs . LEP students comprise less than 10 percent of the 
students in the countr)' by most estimates, and, further, they are not distributed randomly 
in the population. Although they can be found in almost any area in the country, LEP 
students are concentrated in particular schools in particular districts in particular states. In 
brief, drawing an efficient and powerful sample of LEP students requires careful attention 
to their relatively small numbers and geographic concentratior\s. For example, for the 
ongoing NELS:88 and Prospects longitudinal studies, it was necessary to heavily oversample 
locations and/or students to try to ensure sufficient numbers of cases for analysis. Even 
oversampling may not be sufficient, however, to include LEP children from language 
backgrounds other than Spanish because of their very small numbers (at least on a 
proportional basis) within the larger population. 

Among the effects of this "rare event" sampling problem are (1) major rxational general- 
purpose databases often have too few LEP students to support anything other than the most 
simple univariate analyses, and (2) what little we do know from the national studies may 
be applicable only to students from Spanish-language backgrounds. Examples of these 
limitations can be found in the Prospects study. High School and Beyond, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, NELS:88, and many others. 

Contributing to the problems of sampling sufficient LEP students is a high level of attrition 
of LEP students from the samples of national studies. Some of this attrition takes place prior 
to data collection, when LEP students are sometimes excluded from the study because they 
cannot read and complete the English-laiiguage surveys or tests. (LEP students are not the 
only ones who are excluded, as this also is frequent for special education students.) 
NELS:88 provides an instructive example: OBEMLA provided funds to the Natiorral Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) to oversample students from Spanish and Asian-Pacific 
Islander language backgrounds. About half of the LEP students that oversampling was 
designed to produce were excluded by their schools from participating. As a result, at the 
first followup, it was necessary to draw a separate sample of those excluded students to try 
to get some information about them, a Spanish version of the tests and surveys was 
developed, and special attempts were to be made in the second foUowoip to obtain transcript 
data for those students. It is not clear how many LEP students will be recovered through 
these processes, but the number will not be nearly as large as called for by the original 
sample. 

Some of the sample attrition takes place subsequently during the course of the study as is 
true for ever\' group of students; it appears to be a more pronounced problem for LEP 
students because that characteristic is tied to others, such as povert}', that are associated with 
relatively high rates of mobility'. Thus, even if the number of LEP students included in the 
sample desi^^ . is technically sufficient to meet the analytical needs of tlie project, excessive 
attriiion at each of the stages may render the sample too small and biased to be useful. 
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These sample-related problems are not found only in national general-purpose stiidies, but 
also in LEP-spedfic studies. The National Longitudinal Study of the Effectiveness of 
Services for LaBgioage-Minority' Limited-English-Proficient Students was orij^inally designed 
to provide longitudinal data on students categorized by language background; however, by 
the completion of the three-year study, sufficient data were available only for limited 
analyses of Spanish-speakers. Other studies, such as the Cheche Konnen substudy of the 
Innovative Approaches Research Project, deliberately focused data collection on one 
language subgroup, in this case Haitian Creole, and kept the length and scope of the study 
narrow enough to permit intensive data collection and followup. As a result, this study was 
able to accomplish its objectives. 

Defining the subjects of the study > As was noted in Qiapter HI, there is no consistent 
definition of what it means to be a LEP student. Thus, students who are defined as LEP in 
one setting may not be defined as LEP in another. The implications of this issue axe 
different, however, for descriptive and analytic studies. 

In descriptive studies, the definition of LEP statvis is a key variable in describing the 
students and the nature of services which they receive. How one should deal with different 
definitions is problematic. If a researcher applies a defirution of LEP which is consistent 
across locations but not applied by many of them, the results describe an abstract population 
which does not relate to actual service groups. On the other hand, if one uses local and 
varying definitions, actual service patterns are more accurately reflected but readers of study 
findings may have difficulties generalizing to their own LEP student populatior\s. 

In analytic studies, the issue is more clear. In order to make analytic comparisons among 
groups^ it is important that a definition of the subject population be included as part of the 
study design, and then that the definition be applied consistently throughout the study. 
This' is particularly important for ensuring that students in different quasi-experimental 
educational treatment groups are truly comparable. 

The issue is illustrated in the Longitudinal Study of the Effectiveness of Services for 
Language-Minority Limited-English-Proficient Students, which had both descriptive and 
analvtic purposes. The study used local defirutions of LEP status. That design decision 
made the study much more feasible operationally, and produced descriptive results which 
reflected the diversity of definitions and services. On the other hand, the result at the end 
of data collection was too much variation among groups on important subject characteristics 
to permit reliable statistical determinations of program effectiveness. 

It is conceivable that in some very controlled research environments an absolute definition 
of LEP could be used based on behavioral measures, such as a stipulated level of 
performance on one or more measures of English proficiency. In fact, suci\ performance is 
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often the reason the subject is in a bilingual education program.^ In natural program 
settings, probably the best that can be hoped for is that sufficient measurements be taken 
so that all those who are labeled LEP fall within agreed-upon limits. This is particularly the 
case when studies involve comparisons of student-level effects across dissimilar settings, 
such as the Descriptive Study of Significant Features of Exemplary Special Alternative 
Instructional Prograrr\s. 

In analvHc studies, what should not be done is to aUow the treatment to serve as the 
definition of the subjects. Stated in another way, all students in bilingual programs should 
not be assumed to be LEP or to have the same levels of English proficiency. The Children's 
English and Services Study and the study of Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students aocumented 
that the same students would be selected for services in some sites but not in others. 

yne u^e of non-randomlv assitmed control groups for comparative purposes is frequently 
insufficient to avoid problems "related to subject specification. One reason for this is that it 
is simply not alwavs practical to control enough of the relevant characteristics; for example, 
Willig and Ramirez cite Mackey's matrix of combinations of language patterns containing 
90 separate cells, each of which is important. - 

The critique prepared bv the National Research Council (Meyer and Fienberg, 1992, 57.0) 
sueeests that the best wav to avoid the problem of subject specification in analytic studies 
is to conduct research within constrained settings (e.g., the same school) to provide some 
control over the group characteristics of the subjects and assign the subjects to alterriatiye 
treatments randomlv to preclude problems related to unmeasured variations m mdivaduals. 
WhUe tb.is approach has a great deal of merit in addressing problems of subject specification, 
it is not free from treatment specification problems, as discussed below. 

Qp^^^f^^no fhp rharacteristics nf the treatments . Just as researchers should not assume that 
all students m bilingual programs are LEP, they also cannot assume anything is common 
about programs with the same name except the name itself. The variety that exists witPun 
programs sharing a label (e.g., transitional bilingual education) may ey^ be as great as the 
variety that exists across programs with different labels. (Chapter V of this report dis<:usses 
instruction-related findings.) 

As for subject specification, the unpUcations of this issue are different for descriptive and 
analytic studies. For descriptive studies, the challenge is to describe the programs m enough 



'Because of "regression to the mean" problems, it is not appropriate to use the same 
peri-ormance measure for program selection or subject definidon and for determining treatment 
effects. 

'Mackev William F (1970), "A tvpoloe^' of bilingual education," in Andersson, Theodore 
and Bovce: Mildred (eds.), BillnguaLAc. ^.ooli"g i" ^he United Smes, Austin: Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratoiy; cited in Willig, Ann C. and Ramirez. J. David (1993), The 
evaluation of bilingual education," in Arias and Casanova op cit. 
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detail so that the actual treatment is specified. This requires the researchers to gather 
substantial amounts of descriptive data along whatever treatment dimensions are believed 
to be significant. Furthermore, the researchers also must continue to collect those data 
throughout the period of measurement. 

The challenge for analytic s^Jdies is even greater. Even if random assignment of subjects 
to treatment conditions is used, the treatment must still be described comprehensively, 
monitored frequentlv, and protected from "contanunation" for findings about treatment 
effectiveness to be u^^ambiguous. This threat is particularly acute precisely m the types of 
locations suggested as most appropriate by Meyer and Fienberg (1992, 57.0), i.e., mdividual 
school buildings. The problem of course is that school buUdings are not made up of isolated 
units- rather they are human systems where teachers and students interact across 
"treatments" with a frequency that belies attempts to control the treatment effectively. 

Most of the studies reviewed for this report were sensitive to the point that program labels 
are often inadequate and, accordingly, either sought to identify- programs that had desired 
characteristics or attempted to describe the programs in enough detail so that the actua 
treatment was specified. Manv of them, however, were less sensitive to another critical 
point that of determining the extent to which individual shidents actually received the 
treatiiient being studied. Students in the same classroom do not necessarily have the same 
instructional experiences. Their instructional experiences may differ based on factors such 
as Lheir levels of knowledge of the language(s) used in the classroom, their attendance 
patterns, and grouping patterns in the classroom. Instructional experience thus can vary 
significantly across individuals even when treatment, measured at the classroom or other 
non-student level, is controlled. The Longitudinal Shady of Structured English Immersion, 
Earlv-Exit and Late-Exit Transitional Bilingual Education Programs pomted out the 
importance of this problem and did attempt to capture some of this informahon. The 
Longihidinal Study of the Effectiveness of Services for L^guage-Minonty Limited-Enghsh- 
Proficient Students also attempted to examine instruction from a student perspective. 

Problems related to this issue are reduced, although not eliminated, if treatments and 
outcomes are measured at the same level. More commonly, however, shidies measure 
treatments at the classroom (or higher) level and measure outcomes among mdividual 
students W'hen outcome analyses are conducted at the level of individual shidents but 
treatment is measured at an organizational level, there is usually an impUdt assumption that 
all shidents within the specific organization receive the same treatment. In sihiations m 
which students can be assigned either on a random or on a very systemahc basis, this 
assumption probably does not lead to much extra variation being added to the analysis. In 
sihiations where subject assignments to settings cannot be controUed, however, it is usually 
better to aggregate subject-level data to the organizational level. Such approaches are very 
expensive, because it is necessary to include enough classrooms or buildings for that 
orgardzarional sample to have sufficient power to find effects. 

Measuring outcomes . Shidies of services to LEP shidents are not easy to design and 
implement, as noted from the above discussions. One of the reasons for the difficulty is that 
people disagree about the goals of bilingual education programs and, therefore, about what 
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should be measured and how. These problems m measuremer^t are particularly r^oticeable 
for studerM-level outcomes. 

Th'ouchout much of the penod cov'ered by the review, bilingual education ^o^^d J^^^f 
[™d m controversy at the federal level about what .ts goals should ^ shou d 
ZZ. for L FP ctudents be judged solelv on the basis of how quickly LEP children 
feSnel sh, or « of effectiveness mclude other topics mcluding other 

acadetifsub ec leammg or narive language proficiency? For the most part, the -^-^^^ 
^e feTra level was that EngUsh language proficiency- was the most unportant ^^f- T^^ 
mLsurement of outcomes focused on English proficiency was thepnmary research ol^e^ve 
Sr most^ the studies concerned directly with LEP students. Only eight of the 17 stud^« 
included other academic subjects m their designs (usually mathematics), 
Sc uded native language proficiencv. Other learner objectives, altl^ough mduded m data 
Tol"^^^^^^ om'etimes'not addressed m analysis because they were given a -uch lower 
Pr ont^^S^an the English proficiencv outcomes. Both of the two major longitudinal smdies 
fj; examp^ collected dala on achievement in academic subjects and native languages, but 
those data were not analyzed. 

Bv the end of this period, studies did tend to mcorporate broader outcome Perspectives. 
?L Nahonal Evalu'at^on of Services for LEP Native American Students -easu^ and 
analvzed Enelish proficienq', other academic proficiency, and native language profiam^^ 
'Descrip& of Exemplary Special Altemafive Instruction^ Programs coUected 
data on EngUsh and" other academic subjects, and the kinovative Approaches Research 
Project's main focus was on achievement in academic subjects. 

To a certain extent, how the outcomes are measured is as important as f l'^^^^'^f^ 
Language acquisifion is a notably complex process, and researchers and theorists do not 
a^ef on the steps involved, their' sequence, or their transferability to other leammg. Th.us 
sLe studies operationallv defined English proficiency as oral language use as reported by 
ea^hersi g National Longitudmafs.ady of Effectiveness of Services for l^S-age- 
Mm^r^; Li'mited-English-Prffici^ Stiidents, Descriptive Study ^^P^^^ ^^^^ 
Education Program), and others reUed on standardized test results of Engh^ reading 
Lmprehension'^Descnptive Stiidy of Exemplary Special Alternative I-^-^-^J/^T^)^ 
Leav mg aside questions about the appropnateness of those measures, it is dear that the> axe 
probably not measuring the same thing. 

In fact, even for the same outcome, different instruments may be too dissimilar (i.e lack 
convergent validitN') for comparing different groups, particularly smce instruments for LEP 
smdenfs rarely haC-e national norr^ that are andiored to other measures or are st^dardized 
across lai^^g^^^^^ groups. This does not mean outcomes car.not ^f^^^Z^'/^^^'^'Z 
tSt sti^di^shoifd describe what measures they are using, should provide data about ti^e 
eliabilitv- and validitv- of those mstruments for the population bemg stvidied, and should 



'Crawford ( 1^)92). op cit ; Willig and Ramirez (1993), o£_cit. 
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explain why the outcome bemg measured is important. Most of the studies reviewed did 
not provide detailed discussions of these issues. 

E. Conclusions 

As a result of our review, we have come to a number of conclusions concenung federally 
supported research efforts related to ser.aces to LEP students: 

(1) The emphases of most of the studies have been on descriptive rather than 
analytic purposes. When descriptive and analytic purposes have been 
combined in a single study, the research designs and implementations have 
focused on the descriptive purposes. 

(2) In general, descriptive research questions have been better addressed by 
studies with larger scope, while analytic research questions have been better 
addressed by studies of smaller scope. The types of controls which are 
extremely important for research answering anal\'tical questions are very 
difficult to implement in large, multi-site studies. 

(3) Many of the studies have been overly ambitious in design. They have 
attempted to address too many questions about too many groups of students 
with too few resources. 

(4) The lack of a nationally accepted definition of LEP has caused considerable 
problems among researchers and practitioners. Unless or until a common 
definition emerges, there will be problems in implementing research and 
interpreting research findings. 

(5) There is a similar lack of nationally accepted standards for assessing the 
outcomes of programs ser^'ing LEP stiidents. The development of such 
standards would help to focus research efforts relating to LEP program 
effectiveness. 

(6) There has been Lnsiifficient attention paid to how individual students "receive" 
mstinctional tieatinents. Data collection concerning insti^ction is typically 
performed at the classroom level, so differences within classrooms or as 
individual stiidents move among classrooms are not detailed. Such within- 
program variation complicates comparisons of tieatment groups, but its 
documentation is exb-emely important for both descriptive and anal>'tic 
studies. 
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VIII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The years 1980 to 1993 were a significant period for the Title VC program and for Title VH 
research on bilingual education. Following the 1978 reauthorization of Title VII and the 
creation of the Part C Committee, a research agenda was established for the first time to 
develop information related to the instruction of LEP students, the effectiveness of programs 
for LEP students, and to Title VII program management and operations. 

At the same time, new information and understanding about learrung processes were 
developed both with regard to learning a language and with regard to academic learning, 
especially in the areas of mathematics and science. The research findings were used in 
defining reform efforts and efforts to restructure schools and schooling. 

This review of the federally funded research therefore covers a period of much activity in 
the educational field and several of the research studies, particularly more recent studies, 
have reflected some of those changes. Overall, a considerable amoimt of information has 
been provided about LEP students and the services they receive. Now, some 14 years since 
the call for research in the 1978 legislation, much is being questioned about our schools and 
educational practices as educators work to address the President's goals for America 2000. 
It is therefore important to reassess what has been learned in the federally funded research 
on limited English proficient students to identify future rese£u-ch directions. 

Section A of this chapter provides a brief over\aew of the findings within the four 
categorical areas outlined by OBEMLA as the focus of this review: student, teacher, 
instructional, administrative. In each of these areas, the relevance of the research themes 
identified in the Chapter 2 framework is discussed and further research questions are listed. 
In Section B, a proposed research agenda is presented, in which specific studies are outlined. 

A. Overview of Findings 
Student-Level Findings 

During the past decade, a substantial number of federally funded studies have 
attempted to determine the size of the language minority LEP student population in 
the United States and to describe the characteristics of that population. Twenty-eight 
studies were included in this review. The methods and .findings of these studies are 
considerably diverse. What these studies dearly show is that this population is an 
increasingly diverse one with wide variation in such factors as socioeconomic status, 
language background, English and native language proficiency, educational 
experience, and parental involvement. 

Different estimates and projections of the size of the language minority LEP 
population exist. Efforts at determining the size of the language minority LEP 
population were affected by a number of factors. These included the purpose of the 



studv, the methodology^ employed, and the interpretation of the findings. The 
greatest discrepanc\^ in the estimates and numbers provided resulted from the use 
of a variety of definitions of the population receiving special language-related 
services. Ln some cases, local definitions were employed in determining the 
population. In other cases, study researchers defined the population. Clearly, no 
standard, universal definition of "language minority limited English proficient' has 
been used, and therefore the estimates have differed. 

There is a diversity^ of language backgrounds and ethnic groups represented vvdthin 
the student population. Language and ethnic background have been related to a 
number of important issues concerning the identification and education of LEP 
students. For example, language proficiency was found to be tested most often in 
English; only sometimes were both the native language and English measured. 
Regarding the socio-economic levels of students, Spanish language groups 
represented low SES levels and Ounese language groups were at the middle socio- 
economic level. The views of parents regarding educational aspirations, involvement 
in the educatiorud the-student(s), and value of education also differed by ethnic 
group. 

Overall, these findings point up the diversity that exists with regard to language 
minority limited English proficient students. This diversity is found in student 
factors such as language group, ethnic group, socioeconomic status, age, grade level, 
and parental education and attitudes/beliefs. 

Iraplications for practice. If new learning is based in important ways upon the 
knowledge and experiences that a student brings to the classroom, it is important to 
understand the background knowledge of the student and recognize its implications 
for instruction. For example, cultural understanding about school and bahavior, 
academic knowledge fi^om past schooling, types of instructional experiences in past 
schooling, as well as the level of literacy and academic skills that the student has 
attained will provide resources that the student can use. Or, understanding of the 
student's background can identif>' where differences in background knowledge or 
experiences may present some barriers to learning that should be addressed. It is 
therefore important to understand as much as possible about the skills, resources, and 
differences in knowledge of language minority LEP students as compared to those 
expected of non-language minority, non-LEP students. 

The diverse and complex needs of the students, whether language background-based, 
tied to poverty-levels or age, or related to other differences in the student's 
background, including parental factors, should be considered when designing 
instructional services and practices for LEP students. 
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Research Questions, The student-level findings suggest the following areas of 
further research: 

■ What are the beliefs of parents of LEP students regarding their proper role 
in their children's education and in the school? 

The findings of this review indicate the importance of parental involvement. 
VvTiile much research has been carried out on parent involvement in school, 
there is not sufficient information on what beliefs pairents hold about what 
their role in the school and in their children's education should be. Based on 
the findings thus far, these are expected to differ by cultural group. Once 
identified, then steps can be taken to assist these parents toward 
communication and involvement that will benefit their children. 



Teacher-Level Findings 

Among the federally funded studies reviewed in this report, 25 examined the 
characteristics of teachers who work primarily or solely with the language minority 
LEP population. A number of studies presented teacher-level findings as one set of 
features influencing effective instruction. One summary report included information 
on bilingual education and ESL teachers as a subsection within a larger profile of the 
U.S. teaching force. Nine studies focused specifically on describing characteristics of 
teachers of language minority LEP students. 

Overall findings from the studies indicated that there was substantial variation 
among ESL, bilingual education, and regiUar classroom teachers in terras of 
demographics, education and trairung, language and culture, certification, and 
attitudes toward instruction. The demographic profile of a typical bilingual 
education teacher that emerged from the''^ studies was a minority female between 
25-34 years old; ESL teachers also tended to be female, but they were more often 
White and over 34 years old. 

Studies also indicated that the majority of ESL and bilingual education teachers in 
both public and private schools had at least a bachelor's degree and were state- 
certified to teach. Moreover, as many as two-thirds of the teachers of language 
minority LEP students could speak the native language of their students. However, 
most of these teachers had less experience than regular classroom teachers and did 
not necessarily have credentials in bilingual education or ESL. 

As part of their capacity -bull ding efforts, many of the programs described in these 
studies offered preservice and insen.dce training to staff who instruct language 
minority LEP students, including teachers and aides. Teacher training programs 
varied across projects and d -buicts, with district size, language minority enrollment, 
and other factors affecting the extent to which traiiung was offered as well as the 
content and t)'pe of training. 
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Findings from studies focused on different Lnstructiona] approaches indicated that 
teacher characteristics and collaboration efforrs strongly affected practice. In sev'eraJ 
studies, teacher attitudes were linked to their use of a particular instructional 
approach. Teachers uith bilingual education credentials and native language 
proficienc\% for example, favored use of the native language for instruction. Teacher 
collaboration was viewed as an important criterion for implementing positive 
classroom changes, especially among the Innovative Approaches Research Project 
(lARP) models. 

Implications for practice. The two themes outlined in the framework (passive to 
active, and decontextualized to contextualized) have been linked vsith substantial 
change in teachers' roles, which wiQ require teachers' developing new perspectives 
and beliefs about how they should interact with students in th'j classroom and about 
the t\yes of instructional activities they should facilit::te. Their level of 
implementv^tion of such approaches will depend upon the degree to which teachers' 
beliefs about practice and about the learning process make this shift in perspective. 
Therefore, when restructuring is the goal, teachers' beliefs and understandings need 
to be the focus of the restructuring efforts as much as » changes in activities in the 
classroom. 

The emphasis on community^ within th.e school, and on collaboration among school 
staff in the development of a whole school "culture" suggests the importance of 
having all staff in a school see LEP students as part of their responsibility so that a 
culture of support for LEP students is developed. The implication of this is that 
mainstream teachers are important members of this community of support for LEP 
students. However, much less is knowm about mainstream teachers related to their 
beliefs about mstruction of LEP students and their understanding of their owm role 
in relation to LEP students (as well as instructional practice, an issue addressed ia 
the next set of findings). 

Finall\', the more recent emphasis on community' resources being incorporated into 
classroom x-uctionaJ activities requires that teachers understand the importance of 
this effort and the potential benefit it can have for their students. Teachers need to 
cultivate an openness to and aw^areness of resources in the students' backgrounds 
and communities. 

Research Questions. The findmgs suggest the following areas of further research: 

■ Vvliat axe the beliefs of mainstream teachers regarding the Lnstruction of 
LEP students and their role in this? What are mainstream teachers' beliefs 
regarding the best instructional strategies and materiab to use with their 
LEP students? 

■ WTiat have been the sources of information provided to the mainstream 
teacher regarding instruction of LEP students? (e,g., inservice, preserNice, 
etc ) 
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t 

■ information about LEP students do mainstream teachers of LEP 

students need? 



Instructional-Level Findings 

Fift\--seven of the studies in this review of selected federally funded studies focussed 
specifically on the instructional services provided to language minority LEP students. 
Although a few of the earlier studies tended to focus on estimating the numbers of 
language minorit}' LEP students who received special services, the majority of the stuches 
provided descriphons of particular services provided to these stude ts. The research 
showed a gradual movement toward describing effective instructional techniques within 
different programs while the most recent studies have tended to describe innovative 
program models that incorporate some of these techniques. 

Along with the change in study focus came a corresponding shift in the definition of 
program effectiveness. Studies w^hich reviewed the e\idence supporong bilingual education 
programs typicallv defined effectiveness a? English language proficiency or academic 
achievement as measured by standardized test scores. Only a few concentrated on 
consequences such as improved self-esteem and motivation. In later years, however, the 
emphasis of the study objectives broadened to incorporate some of these affective changes. 
There was a concomitant widening in the scope of the instructional en\ironment to include 
not just student and teacher characteristics, but also aspects of the school and community. 

FLndLngs from studies of effective instructional practices concluded that appropriate use of 
the native language and culture, adequate content area instruction, and an active learning 
environment could improve student outcomes in several areas. English was the 
predominant language of instruction in most programs, with the native language used more 
often for specific subjects and students. Students with low oral EngUsh language 
proficienc}', for example, frequently benefitted torn instruction in their native language. 

Some of the recent studies of instructional models have targeted innovations in content area 
instruction. The twin goals of these programs have been to develop higher-order thinking 
skills among students and to promote community-wide involvement in education. 

Throughout many of the studies, it was suggested that the failure or success of a program 
in meeting its goals often depended on such factors as staff attitudes and qualifica tio:*\s, 
srudent enroUment and language diversit)', and the availability of funding. In fact, findings 
from one study indicated that the existence of adequate resources was more likely to 

Implications for practice. Reform efforts related to instruction imply ver)' different roles 
and responsibilities for teachers and students in the classroom. These require new patterns 
of interaction for teachers in terms of language use with students, and in terms of how 
teachers and students interact as well as for how students work together. With the 
exception of the LA.RP models, efforts toward restructuring of classroom instruction toward 
more active, student inquir)' models have not been concerned vsith the application of these 
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approaches in classrooms where there are language minority' LEP students. Implementation 
of these approaches vvill require sensitivit)^ to cultural differences that might affect students' 
participation, and careful thinking about how best to work in these settings with the 
additional diversity- introduced by differences in En;^lish language proficiency'. 

R esearch Questions, The findings suggest the following areas of research: 

■ What strategies do schools and districts employ to provide services to LEP students 
who enter middle and secondary schools with very low levels of literacy skills 
and/or very limited schooling experience? What is the involvement of these 
students in vocational or tech-prep programs, if these are services that they receive? 
What are effective models for secondary level low literacy students? What goals 
should be set for these students? 

■ WTiat approaches are used by mainstream teachers in instructing LEP students in 
their classes? What guidelines can be given to mainstream teachers who have LEP 
students in their classes on how to provide them with active involvement in the 
classroom learning activities? 

■ What types of materials and other resources are needed to support active, student- 
inquiry-based instruction for LEP students? What types of guidelines can be 
provided to teachers in developing materials and identifying resources? How are 
the needs of language minority students best addressed in working with these 
materials? 

■ How should cooperative student working groups be comprised when there are 
students from different levels of English language proficiency, and when there are 
LEP and non-LEP students included? Le., what are the most effective ways to 
compose student working groups given different combinations of students that 
include LEP students? 

■ What are the implications of cultural background for involvement of students in 
cooperative approaches to instruction? What can/should teachers do in working 
with students who due to their cultural backgrounds are less comfortable in 
instructional activities that require working in groups? 

■ VvTiat are the implications for assessment of LEP students working within such 
approaches?. What assessment models/approaches should be used and/or how 
should proposed alternative assessments be adapted for LEP students? 



Administrative-Level Findings 

Twenty-eight federally hjnded studies included in this re\dew addressed 
adrainistrarive-level features of programs for language minoriU' limited English 
proficient students. Public school administrative features were highlighted in 27 
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reports; the remaining study reviewed characteristics of private school administration. 
Findings reveal that a number of factors contribute to the complexity of the 
development, implementation, operation, and evaluation of services and programs 
for LEP students. 

The sources of funding and use of funds play a major role in the provision of 
ser\MCes. Findings show that state and local funding provide the majority of funds 
for programs; however, federal funding is still extremely important for providing 
services to LEP students. Funds from each source are most frequently directed 
toward instructional sen/ices. 

The difficulty and discrepancies in calculating costs of services resulted primarily 
from the lack of a standard formula which all programs could employ for 
determining per pupil costs. 

Another factor important in the provision of services entails the administrative 
structure of progran-is. The extent to which the state, local, and school administrators 
communicate affects the overall provision of services to LEP students. Generally, 
collaboration, communication, and coordination among LEP personnel and the 
mainstream staff enhanced the services students received. 

The variety^ of ways which are employed for defining "language minority limited 
English proficient'* is reflected in the ^ntry and exit procedures utilized for placing 
students within special services. Standardized tests of oral English proficiency were 
reportedly the most frequent assessment tool used, followed by measures of reading 
and writing in English. Native language skills are rarely assessed. 

There are concerns with the quality of data collected for reporting requirements. In 
fact, grantees as well as OBEMLA staff were reportedly uncertain about the purpose, 
use, and quality of data collected. Many recominendations listed across the studies 
indicated the need to develop a centralized evaluation and accoimtability system 
which would specify to grantees the exact information to include in evaluation and 
performance reports. Such a system would also help to clarify the reporting 
requirements and process. 

Implications for practice. The emphasis on contexhialization of learning and on the 
overall school context is important to support students' learning. The research 
findings showed that collaboration among teachers is one mechanism for ensuring 
a more effective environment. In addition, coordination of instructional services and 
the development of mechanisms for sharing of information by teachers are aspects 
of services that can be promoted at the administrative level within the school. There 
have not been any findings in the research reviewed here regarding the principal's 
beliefs regarding instructional services for I^P students and beliefs regarding the 
responsibility of mainstream teachers in instruction of LEP students. However, the 
principal can play an important role in shaping a shared "culture" of support for LEP 
students. Also, coordination among services that are provided to LEP students are 
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important if a more integrated view of instructdona] services to LEP students is taicen, 
i.e., one that looks at aU instruction provided and that does not only describe special 
services in isolahon. 



Research Questions. 

■ What are specific steps that teachers or schools can take to implement 
collaboration across LEP and regular classroom teachers? In what ways can 
principals facilitate development of collaboration among staff in their 
schools in serving LEP students? What are recommended steps in 
implementing and maintaining such collaboration? 

■ WTiat are the beliefs of principals about instruction of LEP students, and 
what have been the sources of information provided to them? What would 
principals like to know about LEP students? What do principals need to 
know about LEP students? 

■ VvTbiat types and levels of interaction are there among teachers of primarily 
LEP and teachers of primarily non-LEP students? Are there effective 
models of collaboration? 

■ What are model examples of coordination among programs that serve LEP 
students at the SEA level? What are the outcomes of such coordination? 
What are some effective mechanisms for promoting this coordination? What 
are suggestions for their implementation? 

m What are model examples of coordination among programs that serve LEP 
students at the district level? What are some effective mechanisms for 
promoting this coordination? What are suggestions for their 
implementation? 



Asian/Pacific-American Findings 



ERIC 



Few of the federally funded studies provided for this review focused specifically on 
language minorit\-, limited English proficient Asian /Padfic- American (APA) students, 
although many reports included some data relevant to these piopulations. Overall, 
the findings that could be reported in this rexdew were quite limited. 

The one studv with a specific focus on the APA limited English proficient population 
was conduct^ in the U.S. Pacific Isl^ds. In this study, Freese and Woltag (1984, 3) 
investigated the characteristics of th.e total student population, the educational 
services offered to lirmted EngUsh proficient students, the training and background 
of instructional staff, the administrative nature of programs and services, and the 
<;ocial and economic factors affecting the provision and debvery of services. Fmdmgs 
indicate that the U.S. Pacific Islands represent a linguistically, culturally, 
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^ geographically, aiid politically diverse population. In some areas, nearly the entire 

' student population" speaks English as a second language, representing a variet\' of 

native language backgrounds. The language backgrounds and English proficiency 
levels of the instructional staff are equally diverse. In elementary grades, the native 
language is usually used for instruction. An array of instructional approaches are 
employed to meet the needs of LEP students yet the limited resources, materials, and 
funding sources affect the qualit)' of the ser\^ices offered to LEP students. 

Six additional studies included segments of the Asian /Pacific- American population 
in their samples. These studies frequently linked various Asian ethnic and language 
groups together within one group, "Asians". Thus, many of the characteristics unique 
to specific ethnic and language groups are masked in generalizatior^s of the Asian 
group. 

Overall, the Asian non-English language background population was expected to 
increase tc 2.3 nnillion by the year 2000. Of this population, the highest rate of 
growth was projected for the Vietnamese. Instructional services to APA language 
J minorit\^ LEP students differed, as did parental preferences and involvement in 

schooling. Generally, teachers of native Chinese-speaking students were less likely 
to have received training in ESL and in working with this population than teachers 
J of sbadents with other native language backgrounds. Parents of Chinese-speaking 

I students often preferred English immersion programs; native language and culture 

instruction occurred through private programs and discourse in the home. Parents 
I of Vietnamese-speaking students, however, felt that the school should pro\ade native 

I "I language and culture instruction about five years after a student has arrived in the 

U.S. 

( Analvsis of Methodology 

I The methodologies of 17 of the research studies funded by the federal government 

I during 1980 to 1993 were re\iewed. Each of these studies was considered significant 

in that they sought to systematically answer major policy questions about the 
education of language minority LEP students. Among these publicly-debated issues 
was the relative effectiveness of bilingual education programs in improving the 
English language proficiency and academic achievement of language minority LEP 
students. Additional study questions related to determining the specific student, 
instructional, and ' administrative characteristics that achieved positive student 
outcomes. 

Although the majority of the reviewed studies were descriptive, some were 
evaluative analyses of program alternatives. Three main methodological strategies 
were employed wthin these 17 studies: sur\'ey, obser\'ation, and case study research 
approaches. The focus of the study questior\s varied, with seven studies directed at 
the student level and six studies emphasizing project or district-level information 
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regarding the education of lang^iage minoritv' LEP children. The focus of three 
studies was not language minority LEP students, but rather programs which sen-e 
both English proficient and LEP populations. 

Overall, the study findings present a broad perspective on the education of language 
minority LEP students and contribute substantially to the body of research 
knowledge in this area. Nevertheless, few of the studies completely met their 
objectives because of problems in the research design or implementation. These 
problems were especially found among the large-scale studies in identifying causal 
relationships or generalizing findings. Studies with a less ambitious scope tended to 
produce more useful findings that showed a clearer link between program treatment 
and result. 

Definition/Measurement Issues 

Federally funded studies over the past thirteen years have addressed the educarional 
needs of the language minority' limited English proficient population. These studies 
investigated the characteristics of the student population, the teaching staff providing 
the services, the actual programs and services offered, and the structural components 
of the programs and sendees. Comparisons across these studies, however, should be 
interpreted with caution, given differences in the definitions used in the various 
studies. This was found to be the case with regard to the student, teacher and 
instructional findings. 

Estimates of students eligible for special services used both LEP and NELB 
populations; and when LEP students were identified as the population of interest, the 
means by which these students were identified differed. For example, in the 
National longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for Limited English 
Proficient Students, local definitions of LEP were used; in other studies, a standard 
definition of LEP was applied. With regard to teachers, the National Longitudinal 
Study defined as teachers of LEP students all teachers who taught academic subjects 
and who had at least one LEP student in their class; the population of teachers 
therefore included mainstream teachers. Other studies focused on bilingual 
education and ESL teachers only. 



B. Specific Recommendations for Future Research 

The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) has been 
concerned wnth issues related to students from diverse lingtiistic and cultural backgrounds. 
The knowledge that OBEMLA has gained through this work can become an important 
resource to the U.S. Department of Education as the nation sbxiggles to meet the goals set 
bv the President for achievement of U.S. students by the beginning of the next centur>'. 
CHversits' is becoming common in schools and classrooms and educational reform efforts vvill 
need to address the question of how reform efforts should incorporate ling .istic and cultural 
minorit\- and LEP students. The hjture research agenda related to limited English proficient 
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students and programs that serve these students should reflect the awareness that issues 
related to Title Vn students and teacher training are increasingly issues related to large 
proportions of our nation's students and teachers. In this section, we provide some specific 
recommendations regaraing future research, based on the findings of this review. First, 
however, we address the question of the t^^^es of methodological approach that should 
guide the design of future studies. 

Methodology 

Based on our review of recent studies and their methodologies, we have formed a number 
of conclusions about how future research efforts should be directed: 

(1) In general, the studies should be more narrowly focused, with only a few research 
questions addressed in each study. 

(2) A list of specific policy-related and/or practice-related research questions should be 
assembled, and \he questions should be prioritized by OBEMLA after consultation 
with the field. No research question should be induded unless a clear statement can 
be made about who will use the results, and in what ways. The Department should 
then find the appropriate mechanisms to fund research projects on the highest 
priority questions. 

(3) The nature of the studies should be guided by the nature of the research questions. 
Factors which would inxluence the selection of specific methodologies would include 
whether the questions were descriptive or analytic in nature, the types of persons 
best able to provide the information, whether the data collection involves objective 
data or subjective measures, and the extent to which specific methodologies have 
successfully addressed similar questions in the past. 

Our review suggests that much more attention and creativity needs to be directed towards 
the methods used for data collection. For example, we agree with Meyer and Fienberg 
(1992; 57.0) that survey research efforts should be preceded by an exploratory phase 
involving more qualitative research, in which the researchers observe program activities and 
informally interview potential survey respondents. Such investigations allow the 
researchers: (1) to assess the potential value of various survey research activities (e.g., ran 
and will teachers provide this information?); (2) to understand the issues and concerns of 
practitioners; (3) to define the likely response categories for close-ended survey items; and 

(4) to undei-stand the meanings, implications, and limitations of survey responses. 

Also, the standard research methodologies have been inadequate for addressing a number 
of important research questions. For example, in attempting to provide a complete 
description of the sendees which a particular LEP student receives, a number of studies have 
found that no single person in a school can describe a student's entire school experience. 
This is true because in many cases teachers or other school staff have only a partial picture 
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for that student. Case studiec would appear to be an appropriate mechanism for developing 
more complete pictures, but case study methodologies most typically have focused on the 
classroom or school level. 

For some research questions, we suggest that a "joumalistic-^tyle inquiry" may be most 
appropriate. Journalists are speciiicaUy trained: (1) to focus on the personal experiences of 
individuals; (2) to provide clear and concise answers to the questions of who, what, where, 
when, and why; (3) to concentrj.re on getting the facts right, and to obtain the needed 
information from varied sources as needed; and (4) to verify information if at all possible 
from at least two sources. 

As an example, a study to identify the full set of non-instructional services received by 
individual students would be a ver)' appropriate one for a "journalistic st)'le inquiry", since 
such services tend to be provided by a range of individuals, and often no one person can 
provide information about aU of the services. In the case of a research topic such as this, 
we would envision a researcher visiting a school site, prepared with the names of individual 
students who would be the focus of the research. The researcher would ask questions of 
various staff as needed to identifv formal and informal areas of non-instructional services 
provided, foUow-up on leads mentioned, etc. 

A journalistic-style inquir\' could be combined with more traditional methods through the 
use of standardized reporting sheets, which can then be summarized across observations. 
Journalistic-influenced approaches would appear to be partioilarly useful for questions in 
which no single respondent or source can provide complete information, or in which 
respondents do not readily want to provide information or admit to unpopular beliefs or 
ideas. Journalistic-style inquirv could answer questions about a small but random sample 
of LEP students at a. school, and the results across a random sample of schools could 
provide conclusions on a national basis. 

In addition, we suggest that use of interxiews vvith LEP students or with former LEP 
students mav be valuable and provide important information .on services that caimot be 
validly obtained through other sources. The use of interviews with students to obtain 
information on services and other issues would very likely be most productive at the middle 
and high school grade levels (or with students who are older but have graduated or left 
school). Using the same example of a study on non-instructional services, the best source 
of information on what ser\dces have been received by a student would very likely be the 
student him/herself, given that many different persons may have functioned as liaisons Vvdth 
senr'ices. 

Below we Ust several studies which we believe would address important research needs, 
These are primarily descriptive in nature; in these areas we believe that we need to learn 
more prior to designing analytic studies comparing specific components or approaches. In 
listing these studies we have attempted to outline research approaches and to justif)^ the 
purposes, rationale, and policy-related uses of the findings to be developed. 
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STUDY 1: A descriptive study of non-instructional services provideid to LEF students 



Objective : To describe the informal and fonnal non-instructional senaces 

provided to LEP students at elen:\entary, nrdddle, and high school 
levels. 

Rationale: Given that many LEP students come from low-income families, they 

are liJcely to be in need of many services to address non-instructional 
needs such as food, health care assistance, etc. These may be 
important aspects of effective programs; but none of the studies 
included in ti ls review addressed non-instructional services. 

Research Questio ns: What non-insfructional services are provided? What formed and 

informal mechanisms are used to provide these? V\^at student 
background characteristics are linked with need for non-instructioncd 
services? Typically, for what period of time or number of episodes 
does the LEP student's family utilize these non-instructional services? 
Do teachers play a role in linking families v/ith social services when 
needed? 

A national study would be carried out, with students selected based on 
an analysis of a national sample of schools and students. A ssumple of 
about 30 schools would be selected, v/ith about five students identified 
at each school. Researchers would visit the schools to obtain 
information on the five students' receipt of non-instructional sendees. 
At the middle and high-school level, students themselves would be 
interviewed for information on non-instructional services received. 

Policy Implicarions: Findings would identify fhe level of importance of non-instructional 

services to LEP students' families and thus to the student's abilit}^ to 
fully pcirticipate in school. Based on the findings of types of services 
provided and the formal and informal mechanisms through which they 
are provided, specific assistance and / or guidelines could be provided 
to schools and districts regarding the provision of non-instructional 
services. For example, it may be found that teachers are frequent 
sources of informal assistance but they usually do not have knowledge 
of the sodal services available or have any contacts they can go to. If 
so, development of training for teachers and information packets that 
they can use to resolve non-instructional service needs of their 
students' families could be developed and provided. 



Methodology: 

I 
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STUDY 2: A descriprive study of the sendees provided to low-literacy middle amd high 
school students 



To describe the nature of instructional services provided to students 
who enter middle and high-school grades with ver)' limited or no 
literacy skills in their native language. 

Many schools and districts are facing large numbers of older students 
who enter without the level of literacy skills in their native language 
that would be expected for a student of their age. Without a basis of 
literacy knowledge in even their first language, these students present 
verv' special needs to educators. Given the older age of these students, 
there is also the issue of graduation requirements. More information 
needs to be obtained about the nature of the problem and about how 
districts and schools are providing for these students. Only after 
particular models have been identified, and a consistent rubric for 
describing the student populations, can a follow-up analytic study 
comparing different approaches be designed. 

Research Questions: V\Tiat are the goals of instruction for low-literacy/ middle and high- 
school students? WTiat t)'pes of instructional services are received by 
low-literacy middle and high-school students? Do students receive 
vocational or job-skills training? What academic content area 
instruction do they receive? 

Methodology: Case studies of highly-impacted districts would be carried out. A 

journalistic inquin' approach would be used to identify the sets of 
services received by individual students at each site* Again, a< in the 
prior study, the sample of districts would be identified based on a 
national database; both middle and secondary schools would be 
included. Ai\ initial sample of 10-15 highly impacted districts would 
be visited where both middle and secondary schools with low-literacy 
recently arrived students would be available, amd a sample of students 
would be included within each. 

Policy Implications: The description of a variet}' of models for working with low-literac\' 

middle and high school students can be used to inform districts 
nationwide about approaches that they can try in working with these 
students. As needed, specific materials to support selected approaches 
can be de\'e;oped, and where necessary, involvement of districts and 
SEAs in issuer* surrounding graduation requirements for these students 
could be clarified. 



Objective : 



Rationale: 
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STUDY 3: A study of parents' beliefs regarding their role in their children's education 
and in the school 



To describe the nature of parents beliefs regarding what they feel their role 
in education should be. 

Parent involvement is considered an important component and valuable asset 
to an instructional program. Research suggests that home and commimity 
involvement bring important "funds of knowledge" to the educational process, 
and students see their parents value education through involvement. 
However, many programs find it difficiilt to communicate with and obtain 
involvement of parents of LEP students. There may be many different reasons 
for their lack of involvement; one very important one would be their beliefs 
regarding what their role should be. This is expected to vary from culture to 
culture. 

Research Questions: What different beliefs do parents of LEP students hold regarding 

participation /involvement? What are parents' gOcds when they do become 
involved in some way? What prompts some families to become involved 
while others do not? 

i ■ 

Methodolopv: Information on parents' beliefs would be obtained through focused interviews 
i carried out in at least three different locations per language group to obtain 

j a range of parent educational levels and income levels. Interviews would be 

carried out with a purposive sample of Spanish, Chinese, Vietnamese, Hmong, 

(Russian, and Navajo parents by native speakers of the language. Sites would 
be identified based on schools with parent involvement activities and with 
speakers of the identified language groups, tl-irough use of a national sample. 

I Policy Implications: With information on parents' beliefs about their roles, schools and 

districts will be able to use the information to design better iavolvement 
programs that will take the differing viewpoiats into consideration. In 
addition, districts and schools will better understand how parents who are 
less likely to come to the school might be given furthier assistance in 
imderstanding what they can do as parents to help their cliildren succeed, 
based on the findings of the study. 



Objective : 
Rationale: 
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STUDY 4: A shidv of regular classroom teachers' beliefs regarding instruction of LEP 
students 



Objective : To describe the beUefs held by mainstream teachers who have LEP students 
in their classes regarding the instruction of LEP students. The objective will 
be to understand the underlying theory of learning of the teachers, the t>T:>es 
of activities they use with LEP students in their classes, and the degree to 
which LEP students' activities are related to the activities of other students in 
the class. 

Rationale: Often, the description of instructional services provided to LEP students is 
focused on the Bilingual or ESL component. However, research has 
emphasized the importance of the whole context of instruction and thus, 
certainly, the whole instructional experience received by a student is 
important. If mainstream teachers provide much of LEP students' instruction, 
as is the case for programs using pull-out models of services, a major 
component of services wlQ be the instruction received by the LEP student 
within the regular class. Mainstream teacher's beliefs regarding LEP student 
instruction will be important to understand as a basis for defining further 
training need and need for additional resources. 

Research Questions: VvTiat are mainstream teachers' beliefs regarding the types of 
learning activities that are most effective for LEP students in their classes? To 
what extent do mainstream teachers believe that LEP students in their class 
can become involved in the same instructional activities with non-LEP 
students? WTiat t\^es of materials do mainstream teachers believe are most 
effective for the LEP students in their classes? 

Mcthodolog\-: These types of data would best be obtained through a case study approach 
that would include intensive inter\^iews wi\h teachers, classroom observation, 
and review of materials. 

Policy Implications: Based on informarion regarding mainstream teachers' beliefs, school 
and district personnel will be able to provide mainstream teachers with 
materials that they will find useful. In addition, information derived from this 
research would be useful to principals a:\d other adrrdnistrators who are 
attempting to build a more comprehensive environment of support for LEP 
students in their schools. Based on the findings, it vvdll be possible to identify 
means of addressing mainstream teachers' concerns, and of pro\ading 
information to answer their concerns. 
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STUDY 5: A dv^^5CTiptive studv of principalg' beliefs reyardiny instaractionaJ services for 
el emcxiUry, middle ind higih school students 



To describe the beliefs and understandings on the part of principals at the 
elementary, middle, and secondary levels, regarding the instruction for LEP 
students, and to describe principals' beliefs regarding the roles and 
responsibilities of mairxstream teachers in providing instruction to their LEP 
students. 

The emphasis on the whole school context for instruction implies that the role 
of the principal is an important one in facilitating coordination and 
collaboration among instructional staff, in developing a school-wide support 
for LEP students, and in providing support to teachers in their efforts to reach 
out to the community resources. Efforts to promote the development of 
school-wide support for LEP students will need to involve working with 
principals. However, as the research has shown, the beliefs held by persons 
regarding instruction and the learning process play an important role in the 
extent to which new behaviors and approaches will be accepted and 
implemented. 

Research Questions: What are the beliefs of principals about instruction of LEP students, 
and \ 'hat have been the sources of information provided to them? What 
would principals like to know about LEP students? What do principals need 
to know about LEP students to assist them in building school support for LEP 
students? 

Methodology: The use of in-person interviews with prindpais at a sample of elementary, 
middle, and high schools, selected to include schools with large numbers of 
LEP students as well as schools with small numbers of LEP students. The 
information gained through the interviews wotdd then be used to structure 
survey items for a broader survey of principals' beliefs regai-ding instruction 
of LEP students. 

Policy Implications: The findings obtained would be used to provide principals and districts 
with guidance and information that would address the informational needs 
of principals related to LEP students and their instruction, i±iat would address 
concerns regarding LEP students identified \n the interview data, and that 
would offer suggestions to principals for building support for LEP students 
in their school. 



Objective: 



Rationale; 
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STUDY 6: Shidy of mainstreain classroom teachers' use of peer pairing withi n their 

classes- 
Objective : To identif)' and describe one strateg)' that mainstream classroom teachers 

apparently use for working with LEP students in their classes. 

Rarionale: Mainstream classroom te.icher's strategies for working with LEP students have 
not been described. However, the use of peer pairing or peer tutoring has 
been mentioned as a strategy by many mainstream teachers. Peer tutoring in 
other instances has been found to be an effective means of assisting students. 
However, we do not know how mainstream teachers utilize peer pairing, 
what language use restrictions they place, if any, what t^-pes of pairs they 
create, etc. 

Research Questions: To what extent do mainstream teachers use peer-pairing of LEP 

students in their classes? How do they utilize the peer pair? How are 
students paired? How is the work carried out by the pair related to the work 
carried out by others in the class? How effective do teachers believe peer- 
pairing is? In what way do they see peer-pairing assisting the students? 

Method ologv: The first phase would involve case studies of approxin\ately five sites where 
use of peer-pairing was reported by teachers. The case study research would 
involve focused interviews with teachers regarding their use of peer-pairing 
in the classroom. Based on the findings of the case studies, sur\-ey items 
would be developed for a national survey on tl-.-:- use of peer-pairing by 
mainstream teachers who teach LEP students. 

Policy Implicarions : Based on the findings, schools would be able to provide guidance to 
teachers regarding their use of pairing, offering suggested ways to pair 
students, problems that might c.rise, how to structure the activities of the pair, 
etc. 
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Study of mainstream classroom teachers' use of aides in work with LEP 
students. 

To identify and describe the use of aides by mainstream teachers who teach 
LEP students in their classes. 

Mainstream classroom teacher's strategies for working with LEP students have 
not been described. However, many mainstream teachers have aides placed 
in their classes. Some of these aides may have language skills in the native 
language of the LEP student; although not all will. Often the only service 
received by a student within smaller districts will be the part-time services of 
a bilingual aide in the class. We do not know how teachers use these aides. 

Research Questions: How do mainstream teachers of LEP students utilize bilingual aides 
placed in their classes? How do mainstream teachers of LEP students use 
monolingual English-speaking aides? What types of support activities of the 
aide are viewed as most helpful to the teacher's ability to work with the LEP 
students? 

Methodology: As for the research on teacher use of peer-pairing, case study research 
involving interviews and observation would be carried out initially. A survey 
instrument would then be developed based on the findings of the case studies. 

Policy Implications : Based on the findings, schools would be able to provide guidance to 
teachers regarding their use of aides and /or would be able to better 
development training and materials to assist mainstream teachers who teach 
LEP students. 



STUDY 7: 



Objective : 
Rationale: 
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APPEMDIX B 



This Appendix provides draft summaries of ead\ study, including basic reference 
information, research objectives and methodology', a summary of the study approach 
and findings, and any recommendations or caveats /limitations noted in the shidy. 
The following explain abbreviations used in this appendix: 

"APA" indicates whether reports include any findings related to Asian/Pacific 
American populations: Y = Yes; N = No. 

"Findings'" indicates study findings identified by the following categories: S = 
Student; T = Teacher; I = Instruction; and A = Administrative. 
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STUD^' 



BILINGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES PLANTnING STUDY 



TITLE: Bilingual Instructional Features Planning Study: Working Definitions of Terms for the 

Bilingual Instructional Features Study (Planning Paper 1) 

AUTHOR: \'ieves-Squires, Sarah; Goodrich, Robert L. 

YEAR: 1980 CONTR.ACT #: NIE400-79-0071 

ORGANTZATION: Abt Associates, Inc. 

APA: N HNDINGS: T, A 

OBJECTr,'ES: 

The objectives were to develop full working definitions for the terms "bilingual education *, 
"consequences for children", "instructional features", "significant", and "model". The actual 
working definitions used for the Bilingual Instructional Features Planning Study (BDFS) were 
selected from the alternatives presented in this paper. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Two to three alternative meanings of each of the five terms to be defined were discussed, as 
well as the implications for the design of the instructional dimensions of the study. 

SUMMARY: 

This is a discussion of working definitions of terms for use in the Bilingual Instructional 
Features Studv (BIFS). The terms discussed are "bilingual education', "consequences for 
children', "instructional features", "significant", and "model". Alternative definitions and the 
implications of each for the study design are presented. 
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TITLE: 



Biling;ual Instructional Features Planning Study: A Bibliography of Significaj\t Features in 
Bilingual Education Programs (Planning Pap>cr 2) 



AUTHOR: Nieves-Squires, Sarah; Bodinger-DeUriarte, Cristina; Goodrich, Robert; Barberena, Celia; 

Gomez, Ruth; Grun, L.C.; Lewis, C.J.; Salinas, E.;TrevincKMartine2, R. 

YEAR: 1980 CONTRACT #: NTE40G-79^71 

ORGANIZATION: Abt Associates, Inc. 

APA: N RNDINGS: TA,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The purpose of this report was to identif)' what is already known about the significant 
instructional features of bilLngual education programs, including costs. The results of this 
report were used in the plaruiing of the Bilingual Instructional Features Planning Studv 
(BIFS). 

METHOEX)LOGY: 

The methodology included a literature review which surveyed traditional (e.g. dissertations, 
books, articles) and "nontraditional" sources (handbooks, sourcebooks, pamphlets). A content 
analysis of the materials was then conducted. 

SUM^L^RY; 

This document, the second in a series of reports, presents an annotated bibliography of 
papers, articles, pamphlets and books relating to instructional features of bilingual education. 
The bibliography has been classified on the basis of a content analysis of the sources 
surveyed. 
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1.3 TITLE: Bilingual InstT^ctional Features Planning Study: Planning Factors for Studies of Bilingual 

Lr^tructional Features (Planning Paper 3) 

AUTHOR: Goodrich, Robert L; Leinhardt, Gaea; Cerx'enka, Edward; Llanes, Jose; Carrasco, Robert 

YEAR: 1980 CONTRACT^: KTE400-79-O071 

ORGANIZATION: Abt Associates, Inc. 

APA: N HNDINGS: T A, 1 

OBJECTTVTS: 

The purpose of this report was to identify- and discuss factors that should be considered in 
planning bilingual education Instructional features studies, to raise questions as to what 
should be studied and what specific research questions nught be addressed, and to discuss 
the design considerations which arise from those questions. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The methodolog}' included a surx'ey of existing research methodologies and conversations 
with other researchers. The research factors that were considered included sample design 
(e g., stratification, site selection, sample size and statistical power, sampling method) analytic 
studies (e.g., qualitative and quantitative paradigms, cultural /linguistic g^-oups, linguistic 
proficiency, comparison groups, contextual effects, generalizabilit\' etc.); measurement issues 
(e.g., measurement techniques, measures of language proficiency and dominance); and 
management; organization; and phasing issues. 

SUMMARY: 

This report is the third in a series designed to assist in the planning of new research studies 
of instructional features of bilingual education. The intent of the report was to identify and 
discuss research design issues that should be considered in the planning of large and small 
scale studies. 
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1 4 1 i 1 LL Bilingual Instructional Features Planning Study: Feasibility and Credibilit^' of Bilingual 

Features Instrucnonai Study Plans: Field Verification (Planning Paper 5) 

AUTHOR. Goodrich, Robert; Nieves-Squires, Sarah; Bodinger-DeUriarte, Christina 

YEAR: 1980 CO NTR.A CT ^: NIE400-70-O071 



ORGANIZATION: Abt Associates, Lnc. 



APA: N 



OBJECTI\^S: 



METHOCOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



FINDINGS: T, A, I 



The objectives of this report were to assess the feasibihr\* and credibilitN' of the proposed 
Bilingual Instructional Features S^ady (BIFS). 

The appropriateness of the study design was evaluated through a field verification process 
conducted in five sites: Los Angeles, New York Cit\', Miami, Rough Rock, AZ, and Oakland, 
CA. Respondents were LEA and SEA personnel, school personnel, conununir\' people, and 
parents. 123 open ended inter\'iews were conducted by local teams over a two week span 
during February, 1980. Responses were content-analyzed and tallies were prepared. A report 
prepared from these tallies included a description of the design and implementation of field 
verification, synthesis of responses, and implicatior\s of findings. 



) 



This report summarizes the results of 123 interviews conducted in five sites across the nation. 
The purpose of the investigation was to verify the credibility and acceptability of a set of 
working definition of terms and of various research designs previously considered (see 
Planning Papers 1 and 3 respectively). Most practitioners considered the definition of 
bilingual education to be closely tied to the role of two languages in the instruction of 
language minority LEP children. All respondents cited positive short and long-term 
consequences of bilingual education, including better attendance, economic success, and 
improved social relation. A few reported negative consequences, such as isolation from the 
mair\stream. A number of features were regarded as significant for bilingual education. The 
three features emphasized by teachers and principals across the 5 sites were the teaching of 
ESL, maintenance, and teacher qualification. 
CAVTATS/LLMJTATIONS: 

It was recommended that eight sites (one from each language/geographical stratum) be 
selected for the proposed study. No more than tvs'o full-time, on-site staff should be hired 
for each site. 
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2.0 STUDY. 



CASE STUDIES OF DEUVERY AND COST OF BIUNGUAL EDUCATION 



TITLE: Case Studies of LkMivcry and Cost of Bilingual Education 

AUTHOR: Carpenter-Huffman, Polly; Samulon, Marta 

YEAR: 1981 CONTR.ACT Rand N-1684-ED 

ORGANIZATION: Rand 

APA:Y FINDINGS: SJ,AJ 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The purpose of the study was to estimate cost to the nation's e«.onomy of regulations 
proposed in August, 1980, for bilingTjal programs. More specifically, the study focused on 
three questions fundamental to federal policy in biiinguiil education: How does provision of 
bilingual education \'arv among LEAs; why do these variations arise; how do these variations 
affect cost. 

Methodology included selection of six LEA's that varied in size, program type, and LEP 
enrollments, in the V^'estem United States (to save travel), and that had fairly well-established 
bilingual programs. Researchers conducted structured interviews witli superintendents, 
bilingual program directors, budget directors, school pnncipals, teachers, and aides in a 
random selection of 60 schools and about 150 teachers from lists provided by staff of bilingual 
programs. Programs in sa;nplf^ sites served speakers of Spanish, Asian-Pacific, and Russian 
languages. Descriptive analyses were conducted of service deliver}' models and related costs. 



This report presented empirically based estimates of the added cost of bilingual education in 
six school districts located in the Western U.S.. Based on case st\:dies of 60 schools, the report 
presents findings and problems related to the identification and assessment of language 
minorit\', limited English proficient students, bilingual and ESL programs and staffing, and 
funding of these p:ogTams. New methods derived from economic principles were used for 
computing added cost. At the sample sites, the total added cost of bilingual programs ranged 
from S200 to $700 per pupil. Between 50% to 70% of the added cost was accounted for by 
the added cost of instruction, and it depended strongly on the mode of delivery. Deliver)' 
procedures, in turn, depended on Local Education Agency (LEA) policy, numbers of LEP 
students, their primary' languages, availability of staff, and enrollment trends. More data is 
needed to estimate the cost of bilingual programs nationwide. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

In computing added cost, the researchers recommended spreading added cost over all 
students in the classroom, not just the LEP students. Added cost should be estimated in hve 
step:-: estimate the total cost of education includmg the bilingual program for LEP and 
non-LEP students taken together; divide the total cost by the sum of LEP and non-LEP 
students to get the cost per student; estimate the total cost of education for the same number 
of students without the bilingual program (baseline cost); divide the baseline cost by the 
number of students; subtract the cost-per-^tudent (step 4) from the cost-p)er-student (step 2) 
However, in the absence of a bonafide baseline cost, the procedure must be modified. 
CAV-EATS/LIMTTATIONS- 

Due to hme and resource constraints the study did not use a nationally representative sample 
of the nation's bihngual programs, and it did not Uke full advantage of early study findmgs 
as the study progressed. There was no time to collect and analyze all potentially useful data 
in the larger LEAs. There was no bonafide baseline cost. 
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STUDY: 



TITLE: 



A CONIPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF LANGUAGE BACKGROUND AND 
SOCIOECONOK^C STATUS ON ACHIE\^MENT AMONG ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

A Comparison of the Effects of Language Background and Socioeconomic Status on 
Achievement Among Elementarv' School Student (Draft Final Report) 



ALTHOR: Rosenthal, Alvin; Milne, Ann; Ginsburg, Alan; Baker, Keith 

YEAR: 1981 CONTRACT #: 300-75-0332 

ORGANIZATION: AUI Policy Research 



APA: N 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



HNDINGS: 5,1 



The objectives were to compare the relative effects of socioeconomic status (SES) variables and 
home language variables on achievement level and learning. 

The methodolog)' involved an analysis of data collected for the Sustaining Effects Study (SES). 
From the national SES sample, 15,000 students were selected for the sample. A regression 
analysis was done separately for nnath and reading for each grade based on achievement level 
and school-year learning. 



This study compares the relative effects of socio-econonuc status variables and home language 
variables on achievement level and school learning or achievement change. Results in this 
draft final report indicate that socio-economic status had a much greater effect than home 
language background on educational achievement. In addition, differences in achievement 
level between low and high socio-^onomic status students was found to be much greater 
than the differences between English and non-English students. Thus, screening the home 
language background to identify students for services will produce little ultimate benefit. 
CA\^ATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The study measured the effects of home language background on achievement, but did not 
investigate the relationship of the child's own language skills to achievement, which may find 
different results. 
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4.0 STUDY: 



EFFECTI\nEN^S5 OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION: A REVIEW OF THE UTERATURE 



TITLE: Effectiveness of Bilingual Education: A Review of the Literanire (Final Draft Report) 

AUTHOR: Baker, Keith; de Kanter, Adriana 

^TAR: 19S1 CONTR-ACT #: None specified 

ORGANTZATION: Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation (Department of Education) 
APA: N FINDINGS: I 



OBJECTTv^S: 



METHODOLOGY: 



The objectives were to review the language-minority research literature in relation to two 
questions: (1) does transihonal bilingual education lead to better performance in English, and 
(2) does transitional bilingual education lead to better performance in nonlanguage subject 
areas. 

An initial examination of more than 300 documents concerning bilingual education was 
carried out. Studies were included in the final review if they were true experiments with 
random assignment to treatment and control group or studies with non-random assignment 
which controlled for initial differences. Only 28 studies met the established criteria. Findings 
from these studies were organized by the comparisons they examined and aggregated by 
result (positive, negative, no difference). 



SUMMARY: 



This report explores the effectiveness of transitional bilingual education based on a review 
of the relevant research literature. Based on the review findings, the authors concluded that 
there is no firm empirical evidence supporting the effectiveness of Transitional Bilingual 
Education programs. They recommended that federal poUcy be flexible and allow schools 
to develop instructional programs which fit their needs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Several recommendations resulted from this review: L The federal government shouJd not 
place exclusive reliance on Transitional Bilingual Education; 2. Federal policy should be 
flexible and allow school sites to develop instructional programs that suit them and their 
students. 3. Structured immersion demonstration programs should be funded and 
svstematically evaluated; 4. Improved bilingual research and program evaluations are eeded. 
The authors also suggested broadening the research agenda to include a) an examinarion of 
how language minority children's language deficiencies differ in their home language and 
English; b) an examination of the effectiveness of alternative instructional approaches and 
how they meet the needs of different types of language minorit>' children; c) a re-examinarion 
of the theor>' of Transitional BUingual Education; d) a formulation of structured immersion 
curricula; e)'an examination of the methods used in English as a second language instruction; 
and an examinarion of the qualificarions and degree of fluency of bilingual education teachers 
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STUDY: 



ADDRESSING THE NEEDS OF LANGUAGE-WINORm' CHILDREN: ISSUES FOR 
FEDERAL POUO' 



TITLE: 



Addressing the Needs of Language-Minority' Children: Issues for Federal Policy (Final Draft) 



AUTHOR: 



Birman, Beatrice F.; Ginsburg, Alan 



YEAR: 1981 



CONTRACT ^: None specified 



organl2:ation: 



Office of Plai\mng, Budget, and Evaluation (Department of Education) 



APA: N 



HNDINGS: S,A,I 



OBJECTIVES: 



The objectives were to present an overview of issues raised by papers conamissioned by the 
Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation (OPBE) or written by its staff members. 



Six studies in critical policy areas were examined ir. order to provide evidence on which to 
base a re-examination of the Federal policies to provide bilingual education to the exclusion 



This report presents an analysis of issues raised by si:< papers commissioned by the Office of 
Planning, Budget, & Evaluation (OPBE), as well as other recent research. These studies 
examined critical policy areas in order to provide support and evidence for a re-examination 
of Federal policies. Overall, the research emphasizes the need to assess adequately the 
student's home language proficiency, and to explore alternative approaches to transitional 
bilingual education. 



The problems of language minority children are too complex to have one nationally mandated 
instructional approach. Transitional bilingual education should not be the sole approach 
encouraged by federal policy. States and school districts should have greater discretion to 
decide the type of special program most appropriate for them. The need exists for improved 
bilingual research and program evaluations. 



METHODOLOGY: 



of other approaches. 



SL^tMARY: 



RECOMAIENDATIONS: 
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6.0 STUDY: 



CHILDREN'S ENGLISH AND SERVICES STUDY 



TITLE: 



Children's English and Scn'ices Study: Educational Needs Assessment for Language Niinorit-y* 
Children With Limited English ProficienOr' 



AUTHOR: O'Malley, J. Michael 

YEAR: 19S2 CONTRACT #: None specified 

ORGANTZATION: InterAmerica Research Associates, Inc. 
APA: N HNDINGS: S, A, I 



OBJECTUnES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SbTvlMAR^': 



The objectives of this report were to assess the educational needs of children with limited 
English proficiency and to improve the instructional services provided to them. 

The methodolog)' included an external review group composed of 30 staff representatives 
who established criteria to define limited English proficiency among language minorities and 
developed specifications to collect information on school services to language minorit)' 
students. A test was specifically designed to determine LEP status and was given to children 
within households that were interviewed (household survey). Questionnaires were given to 
schools to identify educational needs (through the pupil survey). The sample was drawn to 
provide representative numbers of children in California, Texas, Ne\>' York and in the 
remainder of the country. Tlie student response rate in Texas was 10 percent and thus Texas 
was dropped from the analysis. The California student response rate was also low but 
sufficient for inclusion in the national analysis. No state analysis is reported. 



The purpose of the report was to determine the educatiorul needs of LEP children and the 
special ser\'ices provided to them. Additionally, the study provided estimates of the numbers 
of LEP children speaking Spanish as a native language and aggregates of all other language 
minorities. The results, based on information on a sample of about 1,000 language minont)' 
LEPs, show that about one-third (34%) of limited English proficient children 5-14 years of age 
receive special instruction, including ESL and bilingual education. The evidence suggests that 
Federal- and State-supported bilingual education programs do not focus on maintaining the 
children's native language. For example, the percentage of LEP children receiving bilingual 
instruction decreased from grades K-6 (54%) to grades 7-9 (17%). 
CAVEATS /LIMITATIONS: 

The overall response rate on the pupil survey was low (67%), School-based identification 
assessment policies and procedures differed from that used in this study (i,e„ from the test 
specifically designed for determining LEP status). Tliese factors, along with the exclusion of 
Texas from data analysis, reduce the generalizability of the study. 
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I 7.0 



STUDY: LDvtlTED ENGUSH PRORCIENT STUDENTS: A RE\TEW O? NATIONAL ESTIMATES 

TITLE: Li mi ted -English Proficient 5^udent5: A Review of National Estimates 

AUTHOR: Ulibarri, Daaiel 

YEAR: 19S2 CONTRACTS: O0CA80-O001 

ORGANIZATION: National Center for Bilingual Research 



APA: N 



OBJECTT\nES: 



K>IETHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY': 



RNDINGS: S 



The objectives were to identify the reasons for the differences between estimates of the 
number of children in need of bilingual or special educational language services. 

The review consisted of an examination of four recent studies containing estimates of the 
language minority' and /or limited-English proficient children. The review includes a 
discussion of conceptual and operational definitions of the language minority LEP population 
and specific ways in which the four studies differed. 



This report describes the results of a comparison of four studies which attempted to estimate 
the language minorit)' population in United States schools. A review of these studies revealed 
that the discrepancies in findings were a product of differences in the underlying purposes, 
the definitions of the target populations, the method ologies^ and the data bases used. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Since estimates of the language minorit)' LEP population are derived from different goals and 
methods, caution should be taken before accepting any one estimate for educational planning. 
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8 0 STUDY: 



A STUDY OF BH^INGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES IN NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 



TITLE: A Study of Bilingual Instructional Practices in Nonpublic Schools 

AUTHOR: Elford, George; Woodford, Protase 

YEAR: 19S2 CONTR.ACT *?: 400-81-0040 

ORGANIZATION: Educational Testing Service 

APA: N HNDINGS: T,A,I 

OBJECTIV^ES: 

The objectives were to investigate bilingual education in non-public schools and to identify 
ways in which non-public schools serve the language learning needs of American youth. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Methodolog)' included identifv'ing non-public schools with effective bilingual programs from 
' ' a multiple source approach, including a review of journals and newspapers, nominations from 

non-public school and bilingual education groups and agencies, nominations from the study's 
advisor}- corrunittee, and through a series of regional idea-sharing sessions with non-public 
school bilingual educators. Site visits were conducted at 24 non-public schools selected on 
the basis of program characteristics, location, and sponsorship. 

SUMMARY: 

This study reports on a project investigating bilingual education in nonpublic schools. Using 
a broad definition of bilingual education and a case study approach, the project identified the 
range of bilingual instructional programs and apparently effective practices in nonpublic 
schools. The authors noted that three models (eru-ichment, submersion, and English as a 
Second Language) tended to characterize the private sector offerings in bilingual education. 
A bilingual education is not an important feature of most full-time private schools, and ) 
decisions about methods and materials are left largely to '^achers. Bilingual services of 
nonpublic schools tended to follow patterns related to the different categories of schools such 
as parochial, Hebrew, and independent schools. They point out that support services for 
language instruction that are available in most public schools are not available in nonpublic 
schools. However, some private school educators are reluctant to accept, and perhaps become 
dependent on, federal assistance to support activities they value for fear it may be withdrawn. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Researchers noted that if new and useful bilingual instructional practices are to develop in 
the private sector, attention must be given to linkages and resources that tend to make such 
developments possible. Direct government assistance to specialized language schools in the 
private sector would be feasible if secular private schools were not grouped with 
denominational schools. Substantive, positive information of the effectiveness of bilingual 
education must be released before it can be promoted in private schools. 

CAVTATS/LDvUTATIONS: 

Researchers pointed out that generalizations from the study must be qualified became 
non-random procedures were used in school selections and the number of schools visited was 
small. 
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9.0 



9.1 



STUDY: 



TITLE. 



EVALUATION OF THE IMPACT OF THE PART A ENTITLEMENT PROGRAM FUNDED 
UNDER TITLE IV OF THE INTDL^N EDUCATION ACT 

Monograph 1: Academic Performance, Attendance, and Expectations of Indian Students in 
Public Schools 



AUTHOR: Young, Malcolm; Hopstock, Paul (Eds.) 

YEAR: 1983 CONTRACT 300^80-0862 

ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc. 
APA: N HNDINGS: I 



OBJECTTvTS: 



METHODOLOGY: 



1^ 



SUMMARY: 



Monograph 1 provided a detailed description of data collected on Native American student 
achievement and attendance. It is one of a series of documents which reports on the impact 
of the Title IV, Part A program of the Indian Education Act. 

A strariHed random sample of all Title Part A projects in public school districts which had 
been operating 3 or more years and with 30 or more American Indian/ Alaska Native 
students were visited during 1981-1982 (115 projects). Detailed analyses of information on 
academic achievement were provided, including ratings by parents and teachers. School 
attendance and retention data were obtained from school records, principals, teachers, 
parents, students and project staff. Information of the knowledge and aspirations of 
post-secondary options and the post high school educational and employment activities of a 
sample of Indian high school students were also collected. 



This monograph, one of a series of documents reporting on the impact of Part A of the Indian 
Education Act, describes data collected on Native American student achievement, attendance, 
and educational aspirations. Findings indicate that overall American Indian student 
attendance is consistent with the general population. Although programs were perceived as 
having an impact on attendance, substantial changes in attendance rates were not found. 
However, students who had been served by the Title IV, Part A project were more likely to 
have aspirations for post-secondary education. There were no clear findings concemmg the 
impacts cf Part A projects on achievement test scores; however, American Indian students 
scored below the means on standardi2ed achievement tests in mathematics and reading. 

CAVEATS/LDvUTATlONS: 

The data on post-high school activihes of Indian students were not representative of the entire 
Indian popularion because a number of Indian students drop out before they reach the 10th 
grade. 
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9.2 TITLE: 



Mono2n"aph 2: The Cultural Instruction Component of Title IV, Part A Programs in Publjc 
Schools 



AUTHOR: Reimer, John; Russell, Robert; Grimsiey, Gar\- 

YEAR: 19S3 CONTRACT #: 300-80-0862 
ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc. 
APA: N HNDINGS: S,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

Monograph 2 provided a detailed description of data collected on Native American student 
cultural attitudes and knowledge. It is one of a series of documents which reports on the 
impact of the Title IV, Part A program of the Indian Education Act. 

METHOIX)LC)GY: 

As part of a larger study evaluating the Title IV, Part A program, data were collected during 
the fall and spring of the 1981-82 school year from a stratified, random sample of ail Part A 
projects in public school districts which had been operating 3 or more years and which had 
3 or more American Indian/Alaska Native students. The data in this monograph are based 
on the 74 projects which had cultural instruction or activities components. The data were 
collected from local school administrators, project directors, project staff, parent committee 
members, public school principals, teachers, leaders in the Indian community, Indian students, 
and parents of Indian student:.. A variety of quantitative and qualitative procedures were 
used including questionnaires, interviews, and file reviews. 

SUMMARY: 

Monograph 2 describes the cultural instruction or activities component of the Part A Program 
and assesses their impact and relevancy in terms of satisfaction, appropriateness, and 
importance based upon the collective judgments of respondents representing the schooi 
districts, the Indian conimunit)% and American Indian students. Overall, findings indicated 
that Part A cultural instruction programs provided a variety of topics and activities on a 
regular basis throughout the school year. Although few (16%) of the districts had provided 
any cultural instruction or activities to Indian children prior to the local Part A program, the 
need for such programs was rated ver\' important by many respondents. Communitv' 
members and parents attributed student improvement in several areas to the program, 
including increased knowledge of, and pride in, Indian culture and heritage, and increased 
knowledge and skills in creative arts and crafts. One quarter (23%) of the parents surveved 
thought their own knowledge of Indian culture had improved because of their local Part A 
project. Nearly one-half of the teachers involved in the programs had made revisions in their 
curricula to better reflect Indian history and cultural heritage. 
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10.0 



10 1 



STL'DY- 



TITLE: 



A DESCRIPTI\nE STUDY OF THE CLASSROOM INSTRUCTIQN COMPONENT OF THE 
ESEA TITLE \T1 BIUNGUaL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Selected Case Histories: A Descriptive Study of the Classroom Instruction Component of the 
ESEA Title \TI Bilingual Education Program 



AUTHOR. Cardenas, Rene F; Rudes, Biair A. 

^TAR: 1983 CONTRACT^: 300-79-0675 

ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc.; Abt Associates, Inc. 
APA: Y nNDINGS: I, A 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to describe the characteristics of a representative sample of Title 
VTI'funded basic bilingual education projects; to identify' groups of projects which appeared 
to represent distinctly different instructional approaches to the education of LEP children; to 
determine project objectives; to determine the relationship between skills addressed by the 
projects and those skills necessary to function effectively in an English-medium classroom in 
the United States; to determine the degree of program implementation among local education 
agencies; and to identify' factors that enhance or impede project implementation. 

The methodology' included mailing questiormaires to project directors and Parent Ad\'isory 
Committee (PAC) chairs. A representative sample (stratified random sample) of 60 sites 
serving grades K-6 was selected for site visits with intensive interviews with local and district 
personnel (superintendents, principals, project directors, federal program directors, federal 
program coordinators, teachers, teacher aides, parent advisory committee chairs). Out of the 
60 sites selected, 18 case histories and 4 case studies were selected for this volume. Selection 
was based on the applicabilit\' to major objectives of the study, potential reference to several 
data topics of the Technical Report, and intrinsic interest. The case histories and case studies 
provide a context for interpreting the results from the study and provide examples from 
particular programs which illustrate these findings. They also illustrate particular program 
features which, while not correlated with specific study results, contribute to understanding 
the ways in which Title VII Bilingual Education programs are implemented. This volume 
includes 5 Asian language case histories which is out of proportion to the numbers, 2 mixed 
(Asian and Spanish), 13 Spanish, 3 Native American, and 1 Middle Eastern. 

The case histories described in this report pro\nde a context for the findings discussed in the 
other documents associated with the study. 22 irdividual projects selected from 60 case 
histories and six case studies are profiled. Topics covered in the analysis ir\clude instructional 
approach, parent /community involvement, adaptation to local contexts, innovative programs, 
materials development, coordination of special programs, cmd State Education Agency 
involvement. FLndLngs suggest a correlation between ethnic /language groups and the 
ir\structional approach used. For example, programs serving mixed language groups showed 
a tendenc)' toward a transitional or ESL approach. Case histories indicated that this tendency' 
is a result of such pragmatic factors as the difficult)' Ln finding adequate staff and materials 
for several language groups. In the area of parent/community involvement, findings 
indicated that when parents and community members believe that education is the pur\'iew 
of the schools, efforts to increase involvement are less successful. Additional findings suggest 
that diversity in program tj'pes and methodologies result from the adaptations of projects to 
the needs, wishes, and demographics of the local community. 
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10,2 ITTLE: 



Technical Report A Descriprive Study of the Classroom Instruction Component of the ESEA 
Title VD Bilingual Education Program 



AUTHOR: Cardenas, Rene F.; Proper, Elizabeth C; Goldsamt, Milton R.; Baltzell, Catherine P.; Cerx'enka, 

Edward ],; Day, Harry R.; Goodson, Barbara 

YEAR: 1983 CONTRACT #: 300-79-0675 

ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc.; Abt Associates, Inc. 

APA: Y HNDINCS: S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The objectives were to describe the characteristics of a representative sample of Title 
Vll-funded basic bilingual education projects; to identify groups of projects which appeared 
to represent distinctly different instructional approaches to the education of LEP children; to 
determine project objectives; to determine the relationship between skills addrtosed by the 
projects and tl^ose skills necessary to function effectively in an English-medium classroom in 
the United States; to determine the degree of program implementation among local education 
agencies; and to identify factors that enhance or impede project implementation 

METHODOLOGY: 

Methodolog}' included questionnaires mailed to all Title Vn Basic project directors and to 
Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) chairs. A sample of 60 representative sites were visited, 
and intensive interviews were conducted with local and district personnel (superintendents, 
principals, project directors, federal program directors, federal program coordinators, teachers, 
teacher's aides, parent advisory committee chairs). Sites were selected with a stratifed 
random sampling procedure and were statistically representative of 401 projects serving 
grades K-6. The stratification variables included types of language, number of languagef \ 
geographic region, total numbers of students received, and year of funding. Samples wert ^ 
drawn from a computerized data base containing all projects funded in 1980-81 (representing 
524 local projects in United States and its territories). The mail questionnaire sought to gather 
detailed project-level descriptive information. The site visits /interviews focused on obtaining 
more detailed project-level information as well as school, grade, and individual (principal, 
teacher) level information. On-site documents were reviewed for additional information in 
the development of the case histories. 

SUMMARY: 

This report describes the characteristics of the classroom instructional component of Basic 
projects funded under the ElemenUr)^ and Secondary' Education Act (ESEA) Title \TI Bilingual 
Education Program. The results of the study showed that in F^'1980 there were 524 basic 
projects serving between 160,000 - 200,000 LEP children. Overall, project staff were qualified 
and experienced, 98% of the projects had Parent Advisor)' Committees. Instructional 
approaches, including language used for instruction, varied across projects; however 97% of 
the projects reported improved English language skills as one goal of instruction. The 
program has been only partially successful in terms of institutionalization at the local level, 
with Title VD remaining the primary source of funding for projects. Overall, the results 
suggest that the program is changing to meet new circumstances and types of students. 
RECOM]vIEMDATIONS: 

Instructional approaches should be examined at the classroom and student levels. More staff 
training is needed, and more effective parent participation is needed In some projects. 
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11.0 STUDY: 



ESTIMATING THE NUMBER OF LANGUAGE MTNORTTY AND UNACTED ENGUSH 
PROnCEENT PERSONS IN THE U.S. 



TITLE: 



Estimating the Number of Language Minority and Limited English Proficient Persor^ in the 
U.S.: A Comparative Analysis of the Studies 



AUTHOR: Macias, Reynaldo P.; Spencer, Mary 

YEAR: 1984 CONTRACT #: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: National Center for Bilingual Research 

APA: Y HNDINGS: S 



OBJECTTX^ES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



The objectives were to analyze the reasons for discrepancies in estimates of the number of 
LEP children in six national studies and to clarify the implications of relying on one or the 
other of these estimates. 

The research methodolog}' includes reviews of the purpose, conceptualization, measures and 
measurement process, samples, and results of four data sets: (1) The Sur\'ey of Income and 
Education of 1976; (2) The Children's English and Services Study of 1978; (3) The Study of 
Sustaining Effects of Compensatory Education on Basic Skills; and (4) The Office of Civil 
Rights/ED Elementary and Secondar>' School Survey of 1978. In addition, 1980 census data 
and six reports from national studies based on the data sets were reviewed. 



SUMMARY: 



This study presents an analysis of the research approaches, methodologies, and results of six 
national studies that estimated the number of limited English proficient children. The six 
studies were compared and analyzed to determine the source of differences in estimates, and 
to outline the implications of relying on any one of the estimates. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The recommendations were to inform policy makers that the estimate (and thus definition) 
they use to plan educational services will effectively include or exclude different children, to 
conduct a careful study describing the educational and social characteristics of children 
defined by one estimate versus another, and to do case studies of children with various 
characteristics used to define the populations so policymakers can qualitatively understand 
the implications of using one estimate over another. 
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12.0 STUDY: 



DEMOGRAPHIC PROJECTIONS OF NON-ENGUSH LANGUAGE BACKGROUND AND 
LLVUTED ENGUSH PROHCIENT PERSONS IN THE U.S. TO THE YEAR 2000 



12.1 TITLE: Changes in Numbers of Non-English Language Background and Linvited English Proficient 

Persons in the United States to the Year 2000: The Projections and How They Were Made 

AUTHOR: Oxford, Rebecca; Pol, Louis; Lopez, David; Stupp, Paul; Peng, Samuel; Gendell, Murray 

YEAR: 1980 CONTR.ACT #: OE300-79-0737 

ORGANIZATION: InterAmerica Research Associates, Inc. 

APA: Y FINDINGS: S 

OBJECTIVES: 

The objectives were to project the numbers of non-English language background (NELB) and 
LEP persons in the U.S. to the year 1000; to provide detailed data on NELB and LEP persons 
in terms of nation, state, age and language and; to provide data which w-ill be useful in 
planning educational programs involving significant numbers of NELB and LEP children, as 
well as adult and post-secondar\' programs. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The Cohort Component Prevalence Rate Method was used to project populations figures by 
age, language, and geographic area, using 1976 as a base year. To determine the number of 
LEPs, the non-English-language-background (NELB) population was first projected, then 
multiplied by the LEP to NELB ratio (LEP rates). LEP rates were calculated from findings 
from the Children's English Services Study (CESS) and the 1976 Survey of Income and 
Eduction (SIE). United States Census data was also used in some calculatior\s. 

SUMMARY: 

Using 1976 as a base year, this report proNades projectior\s of non-English-language- 
background (NELB) and limited English proficient (LEP) persons in the United States until 
the year 2000. Breakdowns are presented by language, age, and state and geographic area. 
The NELB population was projected to increase from 28 million in 1976 to 39.5 million in the 
year 2000. Spanish language background persons were projected to increase in both absolute 
numbers and as a percentage of the total NELB population. Despite a temporary' decline in 
1980 and 1985, the overall number of LEP children, age 5 - 14, was expected to increase in the 
24-year period. The proportion of Spanish language background LEP persons was also 
projected to increase from 71% in 1976 to 77% in the year 2000. 

RECOMivlENDATIONS: 

Educational planners will need to find ways to meet the needs of the Spanish language 
background population while also providing for smaller, yet significant concentrations of 
other LEP students. New projections should be made using 1980 Census data, and should 
resolve some of the methodological problems which surfaced in this study. 

CAVTATS/LIMTTATIONS: 

These data should be used with caution. Problems encountered by this projection effort 
included a lack of usable information about the immigrant and refugee population, an 
inability to differentiate growth rates and age structure of the base population by all relevant 
language groups, and use of a single set of Census Bureau population projections. 
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12.2 TITLE: Demographic Projections of Non-English Language Background and Limited- English- 

Proficient Persons m the United States to the Year 2000 by State, Age, and Language Group 

ALTHOR: Oxford-Carpenter, Rebecca; Pol, Louis; Lopez, David; Stupp, Paul; GendeLl, Murray; Peng, 

Samuel 

^TAR: 1984 CONTRACT OE-300-79-0737 

ORGANIZATION: InterAmerica Research Associates, Inc. 
APA: Y HNDINGS: S 

OBJECTIN^S: 

The purpose of this study was to make demographic projections of the U.S. Limited English 
Proficient population for the years 1980, 19S5, 1990, 1995 and 2000 in 3 categories: age, 
language and state. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Demographic projections of the U.S. Limited English Proficient population to the year 2000 
were derived from the total Non-English Language Background (N1BLB) population using 
1976 as a base year. LEP rates (NELB-to-LEP ratios) were also determined for each language 
group. Four main data sources were used: the 1975 Current Population Survey-Survey of 

(Languages Supplement (CPS-SLS), the 1976 Survey of Income and Education (SEE), the 1976 
Children's English and Services Study (CESS), and the US Bureau of the Census population 
projections to the vear 2000. 

I SUMMARY: 

I This report provides demographic projections of non-English-language-background (NELB) 

and limited English proficient G-EP) persons in the United Sutes to the year 2000. Findings 
indicate that the number of NELB persons will steadily increase from 28 million in 1976 to 
I \ 39.5 million in 2000. Spanish-language-background persons are projected to rise in both 

. ,f absolute numbers and as a percentage of the total NELB population, with a continued high 

concentration of NELB persons in California, New York and Texas. NELB children from ages 
5-14 will equal 5.1 million by the year 2000 with temporary' declines throughout the 1980s. 
The number of LEP students in this age group will also increase, especially in the Spanish and 
Asian groups. LEP rates are highest among Spanish, Vietnamese, and Navajo language 
groups. 
RECOM\^NDATIONS: 

The expected increase in the number of school-age, Spanish language background limited 
English proficient persons in California and Texas has profound implications for the 
development of educational strategies and the allocation of programs and resources. In 
designing programs, however, administrators must also consider the needs of other limited 
English proficient groups. The very high limited English proficient rates among Vietnamese, 
Navajo, and Yiddish language groups, for example, may also have importance for educational 
planning. 
CANTATS/LDvGTATlONS: 

Due to the limitahons of one of the daU sources (CESS), projections for the LEP population 
were restricted to the 5-14 age group. Base population projections were also affected by the 
lack of usable or reliable information on immigrants and refugees. 
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13.0 STUDY: 



TEACHING READING TO BILINGUAL CHILDREN STUDY 



13.1 TITLE: Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 1, Introduction) 

AUTHOR: Mace-Matluck, Betts' J.; Hoover, Wesley A.; Calfee, Robert C 

YEAR: 1984 CONTRACT #^: 400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION: Southwest Education Development Laborator)' 

APA: N HNDINGS: I 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY; 



This document served as an introduction to the 'Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children 
StTjd}'" conducted from 1978-1984. The objectives of the study were to describe variations in 
both English and Spanish language ability of students living in bilingual communities, to 
document prevailing practices in reading instruction for bilingual students, and to investigate 
the relations betv\'e€n the instructional program and student achievement for students with 
differing entr\' profiles. 

A literature review for the study included background on teaching, reading, and bilingual 
Hispanic children, focusing on numbers of LEPs, changing economics, schooling for language 
minority children, and federal legislation, regulations, and mandates. The introduction also 
presents an overview of the study. 



This document, Volume 1 of a series, ser\'es as an introduction to the 'Teaching Reading to 
Bilingual Children Study" which was conducted 1987-1984. The purpose of the study was 
threefold: to describe variations in both English and Spanish language ability of students 
living in bilingual corrLmunities; to document prevailing practices in reading instruction for 
bilingual students; and to investigate the relations between the instructional program and 
student achievement for students with differing entry profiles, A description of the study and 
the study design are provided in this volume, along withi a review of literature concerning 
the challenges, mandates, 3J\d need for teaching reading to bilingual children. 
C A VE ATS / LIMTT ATIONS: 

Limited funding prevented full implementation of the study design for the four student 
cohorts (i.e. only 2 completely participated). 
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13.2 



TITLE: 



Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 2, E>esign of the Study) 



AUTHOR: 



Mace-Matluck. Bett\' ].; Hoover. Wesley A.; Calfee, iRobert C. 



^TAR: 19S4 



CONTRACT #: 400-83-0007 



ORGANIZATION: Southwest Education Development Laboratory' 



APA: N 



HNDINGS: I 



OBJECTTvrES: 



The purpose of this document was to describe the design of the 'Teaching Reading to 
Bilingual Children Study" conducted from 1978-1984. 



Methodology included a sample selection of more than 350 grades K-4 students from 
bilingual backgrounds or who were monolingual in English or Spanish upon entry to school. 
Twenty schools, 200 teachers, and 6 school districts (in Texas and Mexico) participated in the 
study. Students were chosen based on their language status and cognitive style, Lang^uage 
performance was assessed through oral proficiency tests (corrunercial and state approved); 
teacher ratings (SOLA-Student Operational Language Assessment scale); and «udiotaped 
language samples. Reading assessment of progress was based on reading readiness measures 
(Stanford /Prueba) i.e. informal reading inventories; a reading achievement test (Interactive 
Reading Assessment System); and standardized achievement tests (CAT, ITBS, CTBS). 
Cognitive assessment was carried out with the Children's Embedded Figures Test (CEFT)/ the 
Matching Fanuliar Figures Tests (MFFT), and the Cartoon Conservation Scale (CCS). 
Instructional features were determined through teacher interviews (2); an inventory of 
bilingual instruction; a reading checklist (teacher instructior\al plan); and classroom 
obser\'ation (with the reading and Math Observation System (RAMOS). Teacher 
characteristics were determined through a survey of teachers' background and language skills, 
the Group Embedded Figures Test (GEFT); £ind the Matching Familiar Figures Test. Some 
students were tracked for 2 years while others participated for 4 years. The primary analysis 
of the data from the study aimed toward four basic outcomes: 1) class-level descriptions of 
the approaches used to teach reading to children from bilingual backgrounds; 2) descriptive 
information using validated precursor profiles typically found in bilingual children on entry 
to school; 3) development and validation of a set of longitudinal achievement indices that 
could be used to assess growth in the various components of reading for English and Spanish; 
and 4) development and validation of a set of procedures for measuring the linkage between 
readmg achievement and precursor and instructional indices, taking into account the 
possibility of interactions betv\'een precursor profiles and response to the type of interaction. 



This document describes the design of the 'Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study". 
Specific features of the study design are discussed, including the theoretical rationale, design 
principles, data base, sample description (i.e. selection and characteristics), instrumentation 
and data collection, and data collectors. 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUM^L^RV: 
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TITLE: 



Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 3, Measurement of 
Growth) 



AUn-iOR: Calfee, Robert C; Hoover, Wesley A.; Mace-Matluck, Betrs' ]. 

YEAR: 1984 CONTR.ACT 400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION: Southwest Education Development Laboratory' 

APA: N HNDINGS: 1 

OBJECTI\TS: 

The objectives were to review the concept of measurement of growth in reading achievement 
(i.e., changes in performance due to learning, development, or both), to review measurement 
methods used, to present linear growth track (i.e., as a means of summarizing the acquisition 
of reading skills), and to provide results from the Interactive Reading Assessment System. 

METHODOLOGY': 

The methodology included reviews of results from the Interactive Reading Assessment System 
(IRAS) along a linear growth track, which covers decoding, vocabulary, and comprehension. 
Using descriptive statistics and regression in the analysis of the data, this volume 1) 
summarizes patterns of growth in reading; 2) relates ancillary measures (lan^age and 
prereading skills) to reading achievement; 3) describes the instructior\al program during the 
primary grades; and 4) examines the liakage between instruction and growth in achievement. 

SUMhL^RY: 

Volume 3 of the "Teaching Bilingual Children to Read" study focuses on measurement of 
growth in reading achievement. Results from student performance on the Interactive Reading 
Assessment Systems (IRAS) were analyzed along a linear growth track. The IRAS was 
specifically desigjied for this study and consists of a number of sub-tests focusing on 
decoding, vocabulary, and comprehension. Results showed that all jrroups made steady 
progress in decoding real words over the study years while the vahability in individual 
performance increased over the years. 
CA\TATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The design of the IRAS is most secure at the primar}' levels (1-^). The fit of the IRAS design 
to existing basals is closest at the "word" and "sight word" level. The IRAS is linnited at the 
more complex levels (i.e., pronunciation and meaning). 
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TITLE: 



Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 4, Oral Language 
Growth) 



ALTHOR: Mace-Matiuck, Betn' ]; Hoover, Wesley A.; Calfee, Robert C. 

YEAR. 19S4 CONTR-^CT tt: 400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION': Southwest Education Development Laborator)' 
APA.N FINDINGS: S.I 



OBJECTIVES: 
METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives of Volume 4 of the "Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study" were to 
focus on the language growth and development of a sample of bilingual students. 

Language ability and language growth were assessed and monitored through oral language 
proficiency tests (the LAS, Spanish and English; BSM, and Woodcock, Spanish), teacher 
ratings (the Oral Language Proficiency Rating Scale), and audiotaped interactions /language 
samples (in the classroom and at home, and on the playground). Reliabilrty analyses were 
carried out on all tests used. The researchers were knowledgeable of the limitations of the 
v arious measures and hazards involved m oral language aissessment and employed multiple 
measures in an attempt to obtain a reasonably accurate index of each student's oral language 
abilities and patterns of language choice over time. Descriptive statistics and reliability 
coefficients were the methodologies used to analyze the data in this volume. 



This document focuses on the oral language growth and development of a sample of students 
who were administered the Bilingual Svmtax Measure at the kiindergarten level and the 
Language Assessment Scales in subsequent years. Reliability and validity data on the oral 
proficiency measures used in the study were also analyzed. Across sites, students differed 
in their level of Spanish and English proficiency upon entry into school and their subsequent 
oral language growth. 0\''erall, more progress was made in English language acquisition than 
in the development of Spanish skills. 
RECOMNiENDATIONS: 

Further research is needed on effective means for assessing the oral language proficiency of 
young students. 
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13 5 TITLE: 



Teaching Reading to Bilingxial Children Study: Final Report (Volume 5, Reading Growth) 



AUTHOR- Hoover, Wesley A.; Calfee, Robert C; Mace-Matluck, Bett\' ]. 

YEAR: 19S4 CONTRACT #: 400-53-0007 

ORGANIZATION Southwest Education Development Laboratory' 

APA: N RNDINGS: S 



OBJECTR^S: 
METHOIXDLOGY: 



SUMN4ARY: 



ERIC 



The objectives were to investigate patterns of growth in reading achievement. 

Multiple measures used for assessing reading components (vocabular)', decoding, text 
comprehension) included the Stanford Fundamental Skills Test (SFST) for reading readiness, 
and the Interactive Reading Assessment System (IRAS). Standardized reading achievement 
scores were collected yearly, and reading progress was moiutored monthly through the 
Informal Reading lnventor>'. Bilingual students were rated on Spanish and English ability. 
Descriptive statistics, correlations and ANOVAS were used to analyze reading growth of the 
students. 

This report investigates patterns of growth in reading achievement. Reading readiness 
measures indicated that bilingual children at entry to kindergarten generally come to school 
with sufficient skills to begin literacy acquisition. In other words, they are not academically 
disadvantaged. Reading achievement measures for bilingual children at 1st grade entry 
demonstrated that literacy development in English may be more readily transferable to 
Spanish than from Spanish to English. Findings also indicated a relationship between reading 
readiness and reading achievement. For example, knowledge of the English alphabet at entr\' 
to kindergarten was generally related to English literacy skills at 1st grade, and subsequent 
growth in decoding and reading acquisition. Knowledge of the Sparush alphabet was not as 
predictive. Substantial individual difference in the patterns of growth in both English and 
Spanish reading were evident. 
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13.6 



TITLE: Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study: Fmal Report (Volume 6, Instruction) 

AUTHOR: Hoover, Wesley A., Calfee, Robert C; Mace-Matluck, Betty J. 

^'EAR: 19M CONTFLACT 400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION: Southwest Education Development Laboratory' 
APA: N FINDINGS: 1 



OBJECTPv^S: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to explain differences in reading growth in Spanish and in English and 
to investigate the role of instruction in individual differences in patterns of grow^th of reading 
in Spanish and English. 

The methodology used included classroom observations (using the Reading and Mathematics 
Observation System and teacher checklists) and teacher interviews (including the Bilingual 
Classroom Questiormaire, the Inventory of Bilingual Instruction, and the Survey of Teachers' 
Background and Language Skills). This coordinated system employing classroom 
obser\'ations and teacher inter\'iews was used to: 1) obtain detailed characterizations of the 
classroom instruction; 2) document the teachers'general instructional objectives; 3) describe 
the nature of the instructional program at both the school and classroom level; and 4) collect 
information on the teachers ^background, training and language skills. 

This report explains differences in reading growth in Spanish and in English by investigating 
the role of iiistruchon in individual differences in patterns of reading growth. Aggregate data 
collected through classroom observations and teacher interviews indicated that instruction in 
Spanish and in English programs did not differ substantially. In both, teachers acted largely 
as facilitators and over the years, more group (versus independent) work was evident. 
Instruction in decoding and sentence/text meaning was generally non-explicit. Differences 
benveen planned English and Spanish instruction included time devoted to decoding and 
sentence/ text meaning. 
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13.7 TITLE: 



Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 7, Language, Literacy', 
and Instruction: Integrating the Findings) 



ALTHOR: Hoover, Wesley A.; Caltee, Robert C; Mace-Matluck, Betty J. 

YEAR: 1984 CONTRACT #: 400-S3-O007 

ORGANIZATION: Southwest Educational Development Laborator)' 

APA: N RNDINGS: 1 

OBJECTIVES: 

The objectives were to explore and integrate the linkages between the different sources of 
information contained within the study and as described in Volumes 1-6. 

METHODOLOGY: 

This volume is devoted to assessing the degree to which various entry skills and instructional 
program indices can account for below average or average skill in each instructional year with 
respect to the reading skills (e.g., decoding, listening comprehension and reading 
comprehension) which were of primar}* interest. The primar)' goals or this analysis were to 
1) determine the degree to which the several predictor indices (e.g. oral lang^iage 
classification, attendance, site, etc.) were consistently related to outcome variables (e.g., IRAS 
measures); and 2) evaluate the instructional pattenris of any such relations. 

SL^JvL\RY: 

This report explores and integrates the linkages between the different sources of information 
contained within the entire 'Teaching Reading To Bilingual Children Study". Major findings 
were reported on reading readiness, oral language growth and pre-reading skills, instruction, 
and reading achievement as discussed in Volumes 1 through 6. Overall, students in the study 
were acquiring English oral language skills at the rate expected and slightly more than half 
of the students were reading in English at grade level expectations by the end of s'econd 
grade. 

CAVTATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The programs obser\'ed varied considerably in character and extent and this may have 
influenced study results. In addition, longitudinal comparisons should be made with care 
because the study was truncated at the end of the year for the 3rd and major cohort. In other 
words, years 3 and 4 data were limited to a subset of sites. 
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14.0 



STUDY: 



TITLE: 



AUTHOR: 



DESCREPTIW ANALYSIS OF TITLE XTI-FUNDED STATE EDUCATION AGENCY 
ACTIVITIES 

Descriptive Analysis of Title VTQ-Funded State Education Agency Activities. Volume II: Nine 
Case Studies 

Nava, Hector; Reisner, Elizabeth R.; Douglas, Denise; Johnson, Donna M; Morales, M. 
Frances; TalLmadge, G. Kasten; Gadsden, Vivian L. 



YEAR: 1984 CONTRACT #: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: SRA Technologies; Policy Studies Associates 
APA: N HNDINGS: A,T 



OBJECTTvnES: 



METHOEXDLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to describe and analyze State Education Agency policies and activities 
regarding bilingual education, to describe and analyze the SEA level management structure 
which has been implemented as a result of Title VH grants to the SEA, and to provide 
information on technical management and assistance activities used by ED in assisting 
grantees. 

The methods used to describe SEA activities included a review of the literature on bilingual 
education, a SEA grant application review, and case study analyses of nine State Education 
Agencies. 

In general, the nine SEAs reported a high level of effectiveness in providing technical 
assistance to bilingual/ESL programs throughout their states, especially in the area of Title 
\TI grant preparation. SEAs were most frustrated by changing student needs and the lack 
of resources to meet those needs. Additionally, many of the SEAs would like to 
institutionalize the services provided to LEP students by establishing state-mandated criteria 
for minimum ser\'ices to LEP students as well as certification requirements for teachers of 
LEP students. Most of the SEAs would like to improve the level of communication and 
financial support that they receive from OBEMLA. 
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15.0 STUDY: 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES PACIFIC ISLANHDS 



TITLE: Bilingual Education in the United States Pacific Islands 

AUTHOR: Freese, Anne R.; Woltag, Susan N. 

YEAR: 1984 CONTRACT #: None specified 
ORGANLZ.ATION: U.S. Human Resources Corporation 
APA: Y FINDINGS: ST,A,I 



OBIECTI\nES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



This was a descriptive study to provide background information on the U.S. Pacific Islands 
areas. It included a description of LEP students, a description of the (bilingual) instructional 
services, and a description of teacher characteristics and available capacity building resources 
at each site. 

The research methodolog)' included a literature review, interviews (with teachers, principals, 
ESEA Title Vll personnel, educational directors, state officials, and parent advisor^" groups), 
informal conversations with persons knowledgeable about the Pacific Islands, and document 
reviews. 



SUMMARY: 



The Pacific Islands are geographically isolated and culturally and linguistically diverse. 
Almost all children speak English as a second language and most children receive instruction 
in their vernacular languages during the early years of elementary school. All children begin 
oral English instruction in the first grade. Teachers have varying degrees of proficiency in 
English, using the vernacular for instruction through grade 5, as part of the curriculum. 
Financial resources for special educational programs are limited by limited local tax bases, 
special populations, fixed educational costs, and higher overall costs than school systems in 
the mainland U.S. The Pacific Islands therefore rely quite heavily on federal financial 
assistance. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: ' 

The recommendations were to increase bilingual education in all regular programs, to consult 
with school districts that have adopted language policies, to establish a task force to 
review/revise long-range bilingual education planning (ie. public relations), and to provide 
assistance in and/or develop other areas, such as program monitoring and evaluation, amd 
content area and language arts personnel. Other recommendations were to develop training, 
particularly ESL training, and the English skills of teachers; provide parent/ community* 
outreach; carry out research in cognitive and linguistic development of Pacific Island 
children; and assess teachers' English and native language skills. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The limitations and caveats noted were that the study was limited in the number of 
participants sur\'eyed. There was a 3-5 da)' limit on visits to each island. The lack of a 
uniform management, information and retrieval system operating across departments of 
education made it difficult to gather reliable figures on numbers of teachers and their 
language(s) proficiency and education levels. Information across the Islands could not be 
summarized because of the lack of a consistent management system. 
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16.0 STUDY: 



RE\TEW OF THE STATE-OF-THE-ART OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGIES 
IMPLEMENTED IN PROGR.AMS SERVING LEP STUDENTS FUNDED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



TITLE: Review of the State-OfThe-Art of Educational Technologies Implemented in Pro-ams 

Sen'ing LEP Students Funded by the Department of Education: Final Report 

AUTHOR: COMSIS Corporation 

YEAR: 1984 CONTRACTS: 9-83-1-0529 



ORGANIZATION: COMSIS Corporation 



APA: N 



HNDINGS: A, I 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The research objectives were to study the use of new technologies in bilingual" programs 
funded by the ED by providing information that would permit ED management to better 
evaluate future funding requests. In addition, providing a baise of experience upon which 
local school districts could build as they develop projects that use new technologies and 
providing information about factors that have helped /hindered the use of new technology 
in bilingual education to those who manage, administer, and provide bilingual education 
were goals of the study. 

The research methodolog)^ included the evaluation of funding request documents for 
identifying projects that used a new technology in their instructional methodology. Project 
site visits, which included observation of the use of technologies and discussions with 
administrators, project staff, and teachers, were also carried out. 



Video and computer technology were most often funded, followed by audio tape recorders 
or teaching machines. Results showed that video and computer technology can have a 
significant positive effect on LEPs. The bidirectionality of videotapes brought scarce teaching 
resources to geographically isolated students and brought real Ufe situations into the 
classroom. Computers allovv^ed students the flexibility to learn at their own pace. The major 
impediments to implementation of such technology include cost in the case of videos and, in 
the case of computers, lack of appropriate software and training. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The recommendations were that educators must understand the strengths and limitations of 
technology as cost decreases and availabilit\' increases. They also need to understand that 
technology does not supplant the teacher. 
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17.0 



STUDY: 



SELECTION PROCEDURES FOR IDENnFYING STUDENTS IN NEED OF SPECIAL 
LANGUAGE SER\nCES 



17.1 TITLE: Selection Procedures for Identifying Students in Need of S):>ecial Language Services 

AUTHOR: Pelavin, Sol H.; Fink, Linda; Celebuski, Carin A.; Crespo, Tom 

YEAR: 1985 CONTRACT 300-84-0268 

ORGANIZATION: Pelavin Associates, Inc. 

APA: N RNDINGS: A 



OBJECTR'ES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to determine whether, and to what extent, different assessment 
procedures identify language minority populations ais being in need of special language 
services (e.g., bilingual education), and to determine the effectiveness of procedures that are 
used to exit language minority' students from special language programs and place them in 
English-medium classrooms. 

A panel of advisorv members for the study selected six school districts with language 
minority' students to participate in the study. Two important criteria in the site selection were 
the ethnic/cultural background of the language minority student population, and the total 
number of LEP students per district. There were three data collection activities: selection of 
the sample of approximately 1,100 students entering and being assessed for language 
classification/placement; reclassification of the sample of approximately 1 ,100 students exiting 
into mainstream classrooms; and follow-up 6 months later when teachers of sampled students 
were asked if they agreed with the district's classification of students as LEP or not LEP 
Assessment instruments included a composite of assessment measures used by participating 
districts plus The Shell Game. The composite measures included the Lemguage Assessment 
Battery (LAB), Language Assessment Scales (LAS), a reading subtest from Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills (CTBS), and two innovative measures: the Minimum Enghsh Competency 
(MEG) Test, and the Shell Game (K-1). The Shell Game is a simulation of lessons on shells, 
audio-recorded and interactive, that assesses the ability to handle functions of English 
encountered in instruction. 

This is the final report of a study of the selection procedures for identif\^ng students in need 
of special language sen-'ices. Based on data from 6 school districts with language minority' 
students, the study considered methods of selection and reclassification of limited English 
proficient (LEP) students. Findings suggested that procedures using multiple indicators are 
better than using the results of a single test. However, at entry, the Lan^age Assessment 
Scales (LAS) is almost as accurate as using multiple indicators. The Shell Game (a simulation 
of a lesson on shells) works ver>' well for exiting younger students (K-1). A review of 
research on the selection and reclassification of students in need of special language ser\'ices 
is included in the appendix. 
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17.2 TITLE- 



Selection Procedures for identih'ing Students m Need of Sp>ecial Language Services: Final 
Phase ! Report 



ALTHOR: Crespo, Orestes I. 

YEAR: 1985 CONTR-ACT 300-&4-0268 

ORGANIZATION: Pelavin Associates, Inc. 



APA: N 



HNDLNGS: A 



OBJECTA^S: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUNIKLARY: 



The objectives of this study were to integrate findings from Phase 1 data which included entry 
and exit procedures (i.e. selection and reclassification) currently in use, under development, 
or of potential use in special langTjage programs; to determine the validity and reliability of 
the selection/exit components; and to determine how a variety of combinations of 
components identif)' different populations. 

The research method olog)' of this study included a literature review and a review of existing 
data from personnel of multifunctional centers, SEAs, LEAs, and selected researchers. 
Additional data came from a research advisor)' panel providing vievv'points on technical and 
policy issues, a practitioner's panel providing a real-world perspective, and conference 
presentations focusing on past, current, and innovative selection and reclassification 
procedun.»s. 

The report presents a state-of-the-art review of current entry/exit procedures in special 
language programs such as bilingual education, English-as-a-second language, and immersion 
education. Data were provided on current processes of selection and reclassification, 
legislative and judicial influences, state requirements and recommendations for entry/exit 
procedures, and school district practices. The study also examined prior research focused on 
the use of standardized proficienc}' tests, innovative approaches, and time-on-task measures. 
Findings show that the variety of procedures used across states leads to differences in a 
student's eligibility* for services and that ineffective selection procedures may not identif}* a 
student appropriately or may not correctly place the student. The study concludes that the 
onus of innovative and effective placement/exit procedures rests with the district. 
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IS.O STUDY 



SIGNERCANT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES STUDY 



IS.l 



TITLE: 



Significant Bilingual Instrucrional Features (SBCF) Study. BUincrual Instructional Perspectives. 
Organization of Bilingual Lnstrucbon in the Classrooms of the SBIF Study (Part 1 of the Study 
Report, Volume ELI.l) 



AUTHOR- Fisher, Charles W.; Tikunoff, William ].; Ward, Beatrice A.; Gee, Elsie W ; Phillips, Mark L 

YEAR; 19S1 CONTR.ACT #: NTC400-80-O026 

ORGANIZATION: Far West Laborator>' for Educational Research and Development 

APA: Y FINDINGS; I 



OBJECTTVES: 



NiZTHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objective of this report was to describe the organization of instruction in a sample of 
successful bilingual instructional settings. 

Qualitative and quantitative data were collected from 58 classrooms identified as "successful 
instructional settings", nominated by "constituents at each site'*, and based on subjective and 
objective criteria. Six national sites were visited and six ethno-linguistic groups (Chinese, 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, Mexican, Navajo, and hetero-lingual) were included in the data. Data 
sources included open-ended interviews, document reviews, informal and formal 
obser\'ations, language proficiency data, and checklists. Data collection focused on 
organizational structure of the classroom, allocation of instructional time, teacher variables, 
and student variables. 

This report presents results of Part I of the Significant Bilingual Instructional Features Study. 
In this volume, organizational features of bilingual instruction considered significant in terms 
of their consequences for LEP students were described. The findings indicated some general 
trends in instructional organization. There was a strong emphasis on instruction in reading, 
language arts, and mathematics and extensive use of both the native language and English. 
English was used for approximately 60 percent of the average school day by students, 
teachers and aides. Students typically worked independently for over 90 percent of the day. 
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18.2 TITLE: 



Appl>^g Si^ficant Bilingual Instructional Features in the Classroom 



AUTHOR: Tikunoff, William J. 

YEAR- 1985 CONTRACT #: ME 400-80-0026 

ORGANLLATION: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
APA: N HNDINGS: TI 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The purpose of the SBEF study was to identify those instructional features which are most 
successful in producing a positive learning experience for limited English proficient students. 
This document discusses how the successful features can be applied in the classroom by 
teachers of LEP students and how administrators can faciliUte and support their 
implementation. 

Findings from the Significant Bilingual Instructional Features (SBEF) Descriptive Study (1983) 
were integrated with information from other research that described and explained features 
of successful instruction for LEP students. 



Five effective instructional features for LEP students were identified. These include clear 
communication in English and /or the students' native language, incorporating the student's 
culture into instr^iction, high expectations for students, integrating English language 
development with academic skill and development, and providing immediate feedback. 
These were discussed in terms of how they fit into the classroom environment and their 
implications for LEP students. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Teachers and administrators should put into place those features of bUmgual instruction 
identified by the SBEF study as successful (i.e., result in increased performance of LEP 
students in basic skill attainment). Vvhen estimating how much to use the native language 
or Ent;lish, a number of instructional context issues should be considered, including the native 
language or English proficiency of the students, the number of languages represented in the 
class, and the content area. A teacher who does not speak the native language of the student 
can still be effective by using assistants or aides as translators, integrating English language 
instruction into content areas, and employing other strategies knoum to be effective in 
teaching English. 
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19.0 STUDY: 



SYNTHESIS OF ED-FUNDED RESEARCH ON MAJOR ISSUES EN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



7]JLH; SxTithesis of ED-Funded Research on Major Issues in Bilingual Education 

AUTHOR: Pelavin Associates, Inc. 

YEAR: 19S5 CONTRACTS: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: Pelavin Associates, Inc. 

APA: Y RNDINGS: S.TA.l 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUlvlMARY: 



The objectives were to provide a synthesis of studies funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education from 1973-1983 which focused on assessment of the national needs for bilingual 
education (numbers of LEP students, numbers of teachers needed), improvement in the 
effectiveness of ser\'ices for students (nature, extent, and cost of current services), and 
improvement in Title VTI program management and operations (evaluations of Title \T1 
funded projects such as fellowships and preservice/inservice training). 

The methodology included a review of studies such as national surveys, census data bases, 
and descriptive studies. Major issues addressed in these studies included classrooms and 
communities, literacy and mathematics studies, and evaluation of technical assistance and 
program management strategies. 

This report presents a review and analysis of studies funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Title VH Bilingual Education Part C Research Program during 1973-1983. Studies 
included in the s\Tithesis concerned ser\^ices to LEP students, effectiveness of Title 
Vn/Bilingual Education services, definitions of "language proficienc>'" for assessmen 
purposes, estimates of the numbers of LEP children, and numbers of qualified bilingual 
education teachers across the U.S. 
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STUDY: 



RE\TEW, SUMMARY, AND S^'NTHESIS OF LITERATURE ON ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE 



TITLE: A SvTithesis of Current Literature on English as a Second Language: Issues for Educational 

Policy 

AUTHOR: Cl^amot, Anna U.; Stewner-Maazanares, Gloria 

YEAR: 1985 CONTR-ACT #: 300-84-0166 

ORGANIZATION: InterAnnerica Research Associates 
APA:N FINDINGS: I 

OB]ECTT\n£S: 

The objective was to svTithesize the information summarized in earlier (Review and Summars') 
parts of the study and to address policy issues for different age and grade levels of students 
receiving ESL instruction in U.S. public schools. 

METHOCKDLOGY: 

All data are based on two previous reports within the same study. One is a review of current 
literature on ESL which idenrified recent documents on ESL instrucrional approaches, 
organizational patterns, and instructional materials used in US elementary and high schools, 
and language learriing theories. The other is a summary of the literature review, 
supplemented with information from interviews with ESL specialists. 

SUMMARY: 

Results showed that the benefits of instructional objectives differ based on grade level, 
instruchonal objectives, and underlying language learning theories. Distnct demographics, 
nahve language use, and the degree of integration of LEP students and services into the 
mainstream curriculum were found to influence the effectiveness of Lnstructional services. 
In addirion, few student characteristics were found to have been addressed by ii^structiona) 
approaches, different cognitive styles, or different language learning theories. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

This report recommended that a national descriptive study of ESL services in elementar>- and 
high schools and educational benefits of ESL services be carried out. The development and 
testing of additional ESL approaches and instructional materials was also advocated, as well 
as a comparison of the effectiveness of different ESL models. 
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21.0 SrJDY: 



THE NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SERVICES 
FOR LANGUAGE MINORITY' LIMITED ENGLISH FROHCIENT STUDENTS 



21.1 



TITLE: 



AUTHOR: 



LEP Students: Characteristics and School Ser\'ices. Descriptive Phase Report of the National 
Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for Lan^age Minority' Limited 
English Proficient Students 

Young, Malcolm B.; Shaycoft. Marion F.; Hopstock, Paul ].; Zehier, Annette M.; Ratner, 
Mitchell S.; Rivera, Charlene; Rudes, Blair A. 



YEAR: 1984 



CONTRACT ft: 300-83-0300 



ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc.; Research Triangle Iiistitute 
APA: Y HNDINGS: SXI 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to develop a comprehensive data base of descriptive information on the 
range of ser\'ices (regardless of funding sources) which (KS) elementary level language 
minority' LEP students are provided in public schools. In addition, the goals were to estimate 
the number of language minority' LEP students and the number provided with special 
language ser\'ices in grades to describe characteristics of LM-LEP students provided 
instructional services, to identif)' and describe home/ community characteristics for each major 
language group, to determine entry/exit criteria used by schools/districts, to determine the 
relationships betvv'een services offered to language minority LEPs and mainstream students, 
to identif)' clusters of instructional services for language minority LEPs in K-^, to obtain 
information useful in designing a longitudinal evaluation of the differential effectiveness of 
the identified clusters of services to language minority LEPs, and to lay a foundation for 
Phase n research on the longitudinal evaluation of the effectiveness of ser\'ices. 

The methodolog)' used was a four stage sample design from states to districts/counties, to 
schools and to teachers and students. Questionnaires (on school district services, school 
characteristics, teacher and student instructional information, and student background) and 
interviews (on school services with the principal or LEP/language minority coordinator, and 
with the LEA testing coordinator) were carried out by mail and telephone. Site visits were 
also carried out. The study focused on grades one and three. 



The purpose of this report was to develop a comprehensive database of information 
describing the range of ser\*ices, (regardless of source of funding) which K-6 elementar)' 
Language Minority', Limited English Proficient (LM/LEP) students are provided in public 
schools. Data collection included the use of questionnaires, interviews, document reviews and 
site visits. Data were obtained on numbers of students, on the services provided, on student 
and home characteristics, entr\' and exit criteria, and teacher characteristics. Five t^^^es of 
instructional "clusters of scr\'ices" and the numbers of students receiving each service cluster 
were identified. 
CANTATS/LIMTTATIONS: 

The study reported that definitions of language minorit)' LEP students varv' across states, 
districts and schools, yet used the local, operational definition of LEP for each studv 
participant. Fmdings focused on special instructiorval ser\ices provided in grades lo even 
though data on characteristics of LM-LEP students were limited to grades 1 and 3 and were 
obtamed from a small sample. 
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TITLE- Instructing Children With Limited English Abilit)': Year One Report of the National 

Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for Language- Minont)", Limited 
English Proficient Students. 

ALTHOR- Development Associates, Inc.; Research Triangle Institute 

YEAR: 19S6 CONTRACTS: 300-83-0300 

ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc.; Research Triangle Institute 

APA: Y HNDINGS: SJAJ 

OBJECTIMES: 

The objectives of this study were to understand the degree to which educational services to 
language minority, limited English proficient students in grades 1-5 are effective in assisting 
these students to function in all-English-medium classrooms and to determine which clusters 
of services are most effective under specific conditions. 

NfETHOEXDLOGY: 

The methodology used in the study involved on-site survey data collection in 18 school 
districts (86 schools). Students in grades 1 and 3 were used for sampling purposes and were 
grouped into three categories for analysis purposes (Spanish, Chinese, and other lang;uage 
groups). Data were collected by means of questiormaires cind record reviews to obtain 
information on services, instructional staif, LEP policies /procedures, and student and 
parent/home infomnation. Forms were filled out on school policies and procedures, 
student/teacher data, and student performance. The Student Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR) 
was used to measure language proficiency; the SAT was used as a measure of achievement 
and the Raven served as a measure of aptitude. 

SUMMARY: 

Findings from the Year One data indicated that significant differences exist between the 
Spanish, Chinese, and other language groups with regard to parental presence in the home, 
socioeconomic status, language use at home, time on homework, conversations about school, 
and parental expectations of the child's educational achievements. Lang;uage group 
differences were also evident in characteristics of the students within these language groups. 
Schools were found to differ greatly on their academic climate, general characteristics, teacher 
training on LEP instructional strategies, administrative involvement, community attitudes, and 
entr)' and exit procedures. The instruction and teaching staff also differed by student 
language background. 
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STUDY: 



ALTERNATT\nE INSERVICE STAFF DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES 



JITLE- A Studv of Alternative Insen'ice Staff Development Approaches for School Distncts Ser\'ing 

Minority Language/Limited English Proficient Students. Planning lnser\'ice Staff 
Development Programs: A Practical Manual for Educator?. 

AUTHOR: Arawak Consulting Corporation 

"iTAR: 1986 CONTRACT ^\ None specified 

ORGANIZATION: Arawak Consulting Corporation 

APA: N FINDINGS: T 

OBJECTTVnES: 

The purpose of this manual was to serve as a guide for bilingual education staff attempting 
to implement new inser\Mce training programs or to improve already exisung ones. The 
manual provides a step-by-step, "how-to" guide for program implementation. 

METHODOLOGY: 

This manual was based on a review of literature on inservice and staff development to 
identify features important to the successful planning, implementation, and evaluation of 
inservice programs. Following the literature review, an examination of the features of 
inservice training programs in nine school districts with experience (and additional districts 
without experience) in implementing systematically plarmed inser\'ice programs was 
conducted. Twenty-one school districts were visited for data collection. 

SUMM.ARY; 

Findings suggest that planning of an inservice staff program should begin by first 
determining the extent of communit}' and school support for the program and by deciding 
who will be involved in the decision-making structure. The actual planning of a program was 
found to include seven activities: assessing staff training needs, identiiying available 
resources, determirung the t}'pe of inser\ice to be provided, setting training objectives, 
scheduling training activities and planning incentives, planning follow-up, and developing 
evaluation strategies. 
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A Study of Alternative lnser\'ice Staff Development Approaches for Local Educabon Agencies 
Serving Minorit)* Language/Limited English Proficient Students: A Model of Lnservice 
Approaches. Executive Summar\* (Final) 



.AUTHOR Arawak Consulting Corporation 

YEAR: 19S6 CONTR.ACT p: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: Arawak Consulting Corporation 
APA; N HNDINGS: T 

0BJ1ECTI\nES: 

The objectives of this three-year study were to generate field-based descriptions of mser\'ice 
staff development approaches applicable in Local Education Agencies serving Minority' 
Language/Limited English Proficient students at the elementar)' and secondary levels, and 
to field-test those approaches in a selected number of LEAs. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The field-testing included three parts. During Part I, a working mode! of staff development 
approaches was developed from data collected from nine Local Education Agencies(LEAs). 
Each LEA had at least two years of experience operating a bilingpjal program, a Title VU 
grant, and an organized inservice program for staff serving ^vjJ[nori^)■ Language /Limited 
English Proficient students. The working model generated in Part 1 was refined during Part 
II, using a second set of nine LEAs. During Part 03, the inservice model developed in Part D 
was further revised into five inservice modes with the help of a third set of nine LEAs. 

SUMMARY: 

Over a three-year period an inser\nce model of staff development approaches was developed 
from data collected from 27 LEAs. The final model included five modes of inservice deliver)*: 
in-house inservice through classroom visits; in-house inservice through group sessions; 
consultant workshop series; classroom visits by outside experts; and college or universit)* 
courses. The advantages of each mode and the keys to their success were also reviewed. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

OBEMLA should sponsor training for school district personnel regarding the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of inser\Mce programs for staff ser^'ing minority 
language/limited English proficient students. OBEMLA should require Title VU first and 
second-year applicants to allocate a designated amount of their grants to educating staff who 
serve minority language/limited English proficient students. OBEMLA should require all Title 
VTI school districts to submit yearly detailed staff development plans. The findings from this 
study should be disseminatsd to the Bilingual Education Multifunctional Support Centers. 
Finally, the specific advantages and costs associated with each mode should be considered 
when choosing a deliver)' method. 
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22.3 TITLE: 



A Study of Alternative Inserv'ice Staff Development Approaches for Local Education Agencies 
Serving Minont)' Language/Limited English Proficient Students: Synthesis Report (Finalj 



ALTHOR- Arawak Consulting Corporation 

YEAR: 1986 CONTRACT f^: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: Arawak Consulting Corporation 
APA: N HNDINGS: T 

OBJECTTvTS: 

The objectives of this report were to generate field-based descriptions of inservice staff 
development approaches applicable to LEAs sen-ing minority language/LEP students at 
elementary and secondar)- levels and to field test the inservice staff development approaches 
in a selected number of LEAs sen-ing minority' language/LEP students. This was a three-part 
study which included (\) developing a matrix; (2) piJot-testing the working model and 
refining it; and (3) implementing and analyzing the impact of the insen^ice modes. 

METHOEXDLOGY: 

The methods used for this report included site visits to nine LEAs to generate a matrix of 
insen'ice staff development approaches. The matrix was then pilot-tested with nine 
additional LEAs in order to refine and revise the matrix. Sites were selected through a Title 
\TI file review and nominations by OBEMLA staff. On-site data collection included 
inter\Mews with bilingual program personnel, reviews of supporting documents, and 
observations of inservice activities. A literature review was also carried out on inservice and 
staff development to identif)^ features leading to successful planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of insen^ice programs. 

SUMMARY: 

The delivery of Lnsen'ice training was primarily influenced by the source of inservice 
internal or external experts) and the form of training (i.e. classroom visits, workshops). Five 
modes of insenice trair.ing were identified through the study. These include in-house 
training through classroom visits, in-house training through group sessions, series of 
workshops given by consultants, or college/university courses. The advantages of each mode, 
as well as the factors influencing the success of the training, are explored. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

OBEMLA should sponsor seminars/trairung institutes to disseminate technical information 
on the planning, implementation and evaluation of insen'ice programs for staff sen'ing 
LM/LEP shidents. First and second year Title Vn applicants should be required to allocate 
a minimum of total grant requests to ins€r\'ice staff development. OBEMLA should also 
require annual staff development plans from Title VH funded school districts and disseminate 
findings of this report to Bilingual Education Multifunctional Support Centers. 
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23.0 
24.0 



NOT USED 
STUDY: 
TITLE: 
AUTHOR: 
^TAR: 1987 



BIULNGUAL EDUCATION: A N^W LOOK AT THE RESEARCH E\TDENCE 
Bilingual Education: A New Look at the Research Evidence 
U.S. General Accounting Office 
CONTR.ACT #: None specified 



ORGANIZATION: U.S. General Accounting Office 



APA: N 



OBJECTR^S: 



METHOEXDLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



HNDINGS: I 



The objectives of this report were to assess whether the research on bilingual education 
supports the requirement under the Bilingual Education Act that nnost projects must use the 
children's narive language. The report was undertaken in response to a Department of 
Education proposal to eliminate the native-language teaching requirement from the act. 

Specific Department of Education statements on bilingual education betv^'een 1983-1986 were 
reviewed, and instances supporting proposed changes in law were identified. Ten experts 
with diverse viewpoints on bilingual education and social science were selected to review the 
31 department statements, and a collection of research reviews and summaries. F^ach expert 
was also asked to complete a questionnaire with six specific questions on the match between 
research on language learning and statements by department officials 



In this report, the General Accounting Office (GAO) assessed the validity of statements made 
by Department of Education officials about how to teach children with limited English 
proficiency. The position of the Department of Education was that a requirement of native 
language teaching be dropped from the Bilingual Education Act. The E>epartment claimed 
that findings of research in this area are inconclusive. At issue were the Departments' 
interpretations of the body of research findings pertinent to the native language requirement. 
Based on judgments provided by a panel of 10 experts, the GAO found that there was little 
agreement v/ith the Department of Education statements. Although experts noted the 
weakness of some parts of the overall body of research in this field, and suggested ways of 
strengthening it, they generally agreed that there was adequate and reliable evidence to reach 
conclusions about the research basis for the legal requirement for native language teaching. 
The GAO noted that the Department of Education rejected the findings of this report. 
CAN^ATS/LIMJTATIONS: 

Reliance on experts was both a strength and a weakness. The strength lay in the qualit)', 
diversity* and representativeness of the group. The weakness was that a group of some other 
composirion may have given different assessments. It is possible that the study was limited 
by the use of existing reviews of the research literature because reviews may contain biases 
that are hard to detect. However, the method was responsive to the Contmittee on Education 
and Labor's request for quickly developing information. Department of Education Officials 
objected to the draft of the report, saying its position on bilingual education was 
misrepresented, and they rejected the findings in general. 
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25.0 STUDY: 



EFFECmnE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION SOURCEBOOK 



TITLE: Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook, Volume lU, Project Profiles 

AUTHOR: Alexander, Dorothy L.; Cotton, Kathleen J.; Griswold, Margaret M.; Estes, Gar>' D. 

YEAR: 19S7 CONTR.ACT #: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory' 

APA: N HNDINGS: AJ 



OBJECTI\nES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMiMARY: 



ERIC 



The purpose of this sourcebook, the third in a series, was to present descriptions of Chapter 
1 projects which have been found to be particularly successful in educating disadvantaged 
students. 

Nominations were solicited by the U.S. Department of Education from all fifty State 
Educational Agencies, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Each nominated project submitted demographic information, data on program attributes, 
indicators of achievement, and descriptions of the projects. A panel of educational experts 
examined the nominations and summarized their ratings and comments. 

Profiles were developed on 130 Chapter 1 programs which were recognized for their 
achievements by the U.S. Department of Education in 1986. Each project used instructional 
processes and organizational strategies that were supported by research as being effective in 
improving student performance. Effective instructional strategies included using appropriate 
methods, materials, and approaches; close monitoring of student progress; high expectations 
for student learning and behavior; and regular feedback and reinforcement. 
Organizational attributes associated with success included clear project goals and objectives, 
professional development and training, parent and community involvement, and a positive 
school and classroom environment. 
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STUDY: 
TITLE. 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION EVALUATION SYSTEM 

Evaluation of Bilingual Education Programs for Language-Minorin', Limited- English- 
Proficient Students. A Status Report With Recommendations for Future Development (Phase 
1 Report) 



AUTHOR: Tallmadge, G. K., Lam, Tony CM.; Gamel, Nona N. 

YEAR: 1967 CONTR/.CT P: 300-85-0140 

0RGAN12AT10i>J: RMC Research Corporation 
APA: N RNDINGS: A 



OBJECTA^S: 



METHODOLOGY: 



The purpose of this report was to summarize the state-of-the-art in bilingual education 
program evaluation in the United States and to improve the qualit)' of local Title VTl project 
evaluations by developing a system of procedures ar^d matenals for determining their impact 
on student achievement. 

The research methodology combined an examination of the qualit)' of current practices in 
bilingual education evaluation with a systematic identification of the desired characteristics 
of an evaluation system for bilingual education through consultation of literature on bilingual 
education and evaluation. 



SUMMARY: 



The report presents guidelines for maximizing validity, documenting program and student 
characteristics, and comparing the effectiveness of programs. The findings suggest that 
various factors, such as state and federal policy, local program administration, the evaluator's 
knowledge and competence, and the unique characteristics of bilingual programs ultimately 
affect ti\e technical quality' of evaluation practices. The report conclude^ that efforts thus far 
to improve the quality of evaluation research have been largely unsuccessful due to the poor 
qualitv and limited dissemination of materiab. 

RECOKLVIENDATIONS: ' 

The authors recommended that the knowledge base of bilingual education evaluation 
methodologies should be expanded by incorporating and refining existing studies. The User's 
Guide should be revised so that it provides clear, step-by-step information. Also, an effective 
delivers svstem should be developed for dissemination and evaluation of research findings. 

CA\TAT5/LI]vOTATIONG: 

Changes in local, state, and Federal policy will be required before significant changes can be 
made m bilingual education evaluation. 
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26.2 TITLE: 



Bilingual Education Evaluation System: Users' Guide, Volume 1, Recommended Procedures 



AUTHOR: Tallmadge, G. Kasten; Lam, Tony CM; Gamel, Nona N. 

^^AR- 19S7 CONTRACT 300-85-0140 

ORGANIZATION: RMC Research Corporation 



APA: 



OBJECTPvTS: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



HNDINGS: A 



The objectives for developing the Bilingual Education Evaluation System (BEES) were to 
develop an evaluation system which would reflect the information gained from previous 
work in bilingual education evaluation, a system useful at the local level for purposes of 
project improvement, and a system totally responsive to current federal legislation and 
regulations governing evaluation of Title VTl projects. The User's Guide was developed to 
assist m implementing and using the BEES. Volume 1 contains and describes the procedures 
and practices for the BEES. 

The literature review on bilingual education evaluation which was carried out for developing 
the BEES served as background for the development of this document. 

This User's Guide ser\'ed as a guidebook for the use of the Bilingual Education Evaluation 
System (BEES). Nine major steps were described for using the BEES. These included 
assuring the project is evaluable, planning the evaluarion, documenting program processes, 
selecting/adapting/developing instruments for assessing student outcomes, collecting 
outcome daU, implementing an outcome evaluation design, processing and analyzL-ig data, 
integrating and interpreting results, and preparing evaluation reports. 
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26.3 TTTLE: 



Abbreviated Recommendations for Meeting Title VU Evaluation Requirements 



ALTHOR. 



Lam, Tonv CM.; Gamel Nona N. 



YEAR: 19S7 



CONTRACT 300-85-0140 



ORGANIZATION: R:v1C Research Corporation 
APA: N FINDINGS: A 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



This report presented the general requirements and standards for completing an annual 
evaluation of a project that was funded under Part A of TitJe VH and provided 
recommendations for meeting each requirement. It is an abridged version of Volume 1, 
User's Guide. 

The Bilingual Education Evaluation System (BEES), User's Guide, Volume 1, was reviewed 
and simplified into a version for practitioners. 



In a simplified format, this report presents the general criteria for completing annual 
evaluations of projects that are funded under Part A of Title VD, along with recommendations 
for meeting each requirement. Tl-ie report is divided into two parts. In Part 1, the evaluation 
requirements specified in the June 19, 1986 Bilingual Education Regulations are listed. Part 
2 provides suggestions for meeting each reauirement, including guidelines on defining 
participants, collecting data, and design and implementation of the evaluation. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Recomm.endations include obtaining expeit help in designing the evaluation and collecting 
data on background characteristics from all project participants before assessment, and then 
continuing to collect this information often. Project participants should be defined as all 
students who have participated in the project for 100 days or more. Tests that match the 
curriculum and are of appropriate difficulty levels should also be used. The gap-reduction 
design was suggested as a measurement of educational progress. More than one type of test 
should be used to measure academic achievement, and students should be prepared to take 
tests. Independent, trained test administrators and independent analysts should also be used. 
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27.0 STUDY: 



RE\^W OF THE BILEN'GUAL EDUCATION MULTCFUNCTIONAL SUPPORT CENTERS 



TITLE. Review of the Bilineual Education Multifunctional Support Centers (BEMSC) 

AUTHOR. Kutner, Mark A ; Pelavin, Sol A 

^TAR: 19S7 CONTR.ACT ti: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: Pelavin Associates, Inc. 
APA: N HNDINGS: AJ 



OBJECTPvTS: 



NtETHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to provide a detailed description of the nature of BEMSC traimng and 
technical assistance ser\'ices, and the characteristics of imdividuals and school districts 
receiving services. In addition, detailed information was provided on the sponsoring 
organizations which operate BEMSCs, the organizational structure of BEMSCs and their 
staffing patterns, BEMSCs contract levels and expenditures, content and quality' of BEMSC 
training, and technical assistance, coordination, and information dissemination serv'ices. 

Research methodolog)' included BEMSC document and data file review, inter\news with 
BEMSC staff, and site visits to 11 of the 13 BEMSCs. Telephone calls, mail contact, and ED 
records were used for the remaining BEMSCs which were not visited. 



The results indicate that the BEMSCs have been quite successful in delivering training and 
technical assistance to a large number of clients in a cost-efficient manner. Title VB school 
districts, and teachers within these districts, are the most frequent recipients of services. 
BEMSC training and technical assistance arc not duplicative of other federally-funded service 
entities. 
RECOMKIENDATIONS: 

BEMSCs could operate even more efficiently if staff time was used to emphasize the deliver)- 
of ser\'ices rati^er than to carn^ out administrative duties. 
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2S.0 STUDY: 



TITLE: 



AUTHOR- 
YEAR: 1988 



ACADEMIC LANGUAGE TALK: SIGNIFICANT FEATURES IN THE RESPONSES OF 
EFFECTPv^E COMMUNICATORS 

Helping Limited English Proficient Children Conamunicate in the Classroom (A Handbook 
for Teachers) 

Simich-Dudgeon, Carmen; McCreedy, Lynn; Schleppergrell, Mary 
CONTR.'^CT #: 300-86-0069 



ORGANIZATION: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 



APA: N 



HNDINGS: I 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives of this handbook were to provide a resource for teachers who want to integrate 
LEP students more fully into the verbal interaction in the classroom. 

The three-year "Academic Language Talk" study identified significant features in the 
responses of 3rd and 6th grade students who were successful communicators, and translated 
these findings into teacher strategies to promote language and cognitive development. For 
this handbook, short "capsules" were developed which sunnmarize the research results and 
present suggestions for classroom use. 



This handbook is a resource for teachers who want to integrate limited English Proficient 
(LEP) students more fully into the ongoing verbal interaction in the classroom. It highlights 
issues related to the verbal participation of LEP students and provides suggestions for 
encouraging them and helping them improve their oral skills. The ideas In the handbook 
constitute applied findings which resulted from the "Academic Language Talk" study to 
identify significant features in the responses of "successful communicators/responders" during 
academic verbal interaction. The handbook consists of 19 "capsules", each summarLzing 
research results and presenting suggestions for classroom use. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

It was recommended that teachers avoid fill in the blank questions and give students more 
time to think through challenging questions. 
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29.0 STUDY: 



RESOUKCE COMPENDIUM OF ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS WTDCH CAN BE USED TO 
HELP SCHOOLS IN THE EDUCATION OF LEP STUT)ENTS 



JJTLE: A Resource Compendium of Assessment Instruments Which Can be Used to Help Schools In 

the Education of LEP Students 

ALTHOR: Iribarren, Norma 

YEAR: 198S CONTRACT 300-86-0050 

ORGANIZATION: Upper Great Lakes Multifunctional Resource Center * 

APA: N HNDINGS: A 

OBJECTIVES: 

This report provided an annotated bibliography of commonly used assessment tests that are 
designed for limited English proficient students from pre-school through adult. 

METHOEXDLOGY: 

Fifr>'-nine assessment instruments were reviewed for reliability, validir>', and equit)-. This 
report includes a brief description of each test, the targeted grade levels, the amount of time 
suggested for administration, the type of administration, and the languages assessed. 

SUMNL^RY: 

Five categories of assessment tests commonly used in biiingual educational settings were 
included in the bibliography. These categories are achievement, language proficiency, 
vocational goal inventories, and personality inventories. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

There is no instrument which is 100 percent reliable and tailored to the indivndual LEP 
student so additional measures should be utilized, such as inter^-iews, obser^-ations, and 
conversations. The most reliable results can be obtained by using a combination of measures. ) 
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STUDY: THE NATIONAL EVALUATION OF SER\1CES FOR UMTTED ENGLISH PROnCIENT 

NATPvT AMERICAN STUDENTS 

TITLE. Iristructional Sen'ires for Native Amencan Students with Linnited English Proficieno'- Year 

One Report of the National Evaluation of SenMces for Limjted English Proficient Native 
American Students 

ALTOOR: Rudes, Blair A.; Young, Malcolm B.; Shaycoft, Marion F.; Zehler, Annette M.; Day, Harr>' R.; 

Kaplan, Leesa 

YEAR: 1958 CONTR.ACT 300-85-0175 

ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc.; Research Tnangle Institute 
APA: N RNDINGS: SXA,1 



OBJECT! \'ES. 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The primarv' objective of the first part of the study was to provide an analytic description of 
instructional services provided to limited English proficient Native American students in the 
elemeniarv grades and to provide a description of students being ser\'ed. The primary- 
objective of the second part was to acquire an understanding of the degree to which these 
instructional sen^'ices are effective in helping Indian students function in school. This report 
focuses only on the first part of the study. 

The studv focused on schools participating in Title VH projects for Native American students. 
Data were collected on two cohorts of students in a national sample of schools served by Title 
M] projects (58 projects were identified as serving primarily Native American students). 
Cohort 1 included students in grade 1 during the 1985-86 school year. Cohort 2 included 
students in grade 3 during 1955-86. Fifty-six of the 58 identified projects had complete 
descriptive data. Twenty-three projects were selected for on-site data collection. The 23 
projects included 17 public schools, 12 tribally controlled schools, and 3 Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools, all in remote and poor areas on or near current or former reser^'ations. 
Schools ranged in size from 31-592 students. Information on school districts, schools, 
principals, instructional staff, parents, communit)' leaders, and students were collected 
through questionnaires and standardized aptitude and achievement tests. 



This report described and analyzed the instructional services provided to linuted English 
proficient (LEP) Native American students in the elementary grades and the background 
characteristics and academic achievement of the student recei\'ing these services. The study 
focused on schools participating in Title \T] projects for Native Amencan students. Context 
was provided to the study by briefly reviewing the histor>' of Indian education in the United 
States and placing Title VU services within the overall framework. The report described the 
size and duration, goals and objectives, and services provided to the 23 projects selected for 
on-site visits. In addition, the study examined how students are identified as eligible lor the 
Title Vn ser^'ices, and discussed context characteristics of the school, home, and commimitN.* 
environments. The authors noted the great diversity of language groups and tribes 
represented in the study, pointing out the difficulty of making generalizations in such 
circumstances. Overall, though, the data indicated that Indian students attending rural 
schools on or near a reserv ation perform poorly on standardized achievement tests and have 
serious educational problems. 
RECONO^IENDATIONS- 

The studv recommended performing a comprehensive assessment of the schools that Indian 
children attend because the data show that while students have average or slightly above 
average aptitudes, thev perform very poorly on standardized achievement tests. 
C-\\TAT> ''LIMITATIONS 

It should be noted that the extreme diversitv cf language backgrounds m school? ser\'ed by 
5^ Title \'li projects made it dilficult to draw valid gcneraiuations. In the 23 projects visited, 
there were l^ tribes and 18 languages 
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TITLE: 



Academic Performance of Limited English Proficient Indian Elemenurv' Students in 
Resen'ation Schools: Year Two Report of the Natior\a] Evaluation of Sen'ices for Limited 
English Proficjent Nahve American Students 



AUTHOR: Young, Malcolm B.; Rudes, Blair A.; Shaycoft, Ndarion F.; Hopstock, Paul ]. 

YEAR: 1988 CONTR-ACT ^: 300-85-0175 

ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc.; Research Triangle Institute 

APA: N RNDINGS: I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The puq30se of this report was to describe the academic performance of elementar}' grade 
level limited English proficient Indian students attending school on or near Indian 
reservations. 

METHODOLOGY': 

Data were collected over a two-year period from two student cohorts (1st and 3rd graders) 
in a national sample of elementar)' schools served by Title VII projects which served Native 
American students. During the first year, 23 projects ser^-ing 1388 first and third graders in 
32 schools were selected for on-site data collection. Information on school districts, schools, 
principals, instructional personnel, parents, community leaders, and students was collected 
through specially-developed questionnaires and standardized aptitude and achievement tests. 
Eight of the 23 projects were chosen for further study. During this second year, onJy a 
sample of students and their teachers were surveyed. Stanford Achievement Tests were given 
to sampled students. Descriptive, associative, and causal analyses were conducted to explain 
students' level of academic achievement based on test scores and interview data from 
teachers, parents, and school officials. 

SUMMARY: 

In this report, the academic performance of elementar)' grade level limited English proficient 
Indian students attending school on or near Indian reservadons was described. The major 
finding of the study were that the academic achievement scores of the Indian students are 
extremelv low. These scores declined or remained the same over the two years of the study, 
despite the fact that the schools had been receiving federal funding targeted at improving 
student achievement. Two factors were associated with the low test scores of these students: 
(1) comm-onitv' use of Indian languages and the subsequent low English proficiency; and (2) 
home/familv characteristics such as lack of support for educational achievement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Those schools which are successful in terms of achievement test results and factors associated 
with that success should be systematically identified. The results of such a s^Jdy could 
provide recommendations for improvements in \}\e education of Indian children. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The small size of the student sample imposed restrictions on the search for expianahons for 
the low achievement of the students. 
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310 STUDY: PARENT PREFERENCE STUDY 

TITLE: Parent Preference Study: Final Report 

AUTHOR- Baratz-Snowden, Joan; Rock, Donald A.; Pollack, Judith; Wilder, GiLa 2. 

^TAR. 1988 CONTRACT ^: 300-85-0208 

ORGANTZATION. Educational Testing Ser^'ice 

APA: Y FINDINGS: S 

OBJECTIVES: 

The objectives were to conduct a national survey of parents of school aged Asian, Puerto 
Rican, Mexican American, and Cuban students Ln order to exannine educational preferences 
that language minority parents have regarding the role of English and the non-Engiish (home) 
language in instruction and to determine what factors are associated with the various 
educational preferences that parents possess. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Sur\'ey samples included parents of Asian, Puerto Rican, and Mexican American students in 
grades three, seven and eleven who had participated in the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress StTjdy (NAEP) and parents of Puerto Rican and Cuban students 
identified through telephone surveys in two large metropolitan areas. Data were collected 
through interviews (by telephone or in-person) with parents regarding their perceptions and 
attitudes toward school, general aspirations for children, family practices related to language 
use/contact, and demographic information. Interview questionnaire forms were also 
translated. 

SblslM-^RY: 

\ This report presents findings from a national survey of parents of school-aged Asian, Puerto 

Rican, Mexican-American, and Cuban students who are language minority, but not necessarily 
limited English proficient. Results demonstrate that all parents, regardless of ethnicit)*, 
support their chiidrens' learning English and the provision of special language services. 
Parents were most concerned with addressing the need for special services rather tlian 
concerning themselves with the best t^'pe of bilingual service. Parents also support giving 
extra help to students to learn English. Large differences exist among ethnic groups in terms 
of level of support for certain types of instruction. Both within and among ethnic groups 
there are differences in views regarding the most desirable instructional practices. 

RECOMXIENDATIONS: 

With the diversity among and within ethnic groups regarding parental preferences for 
services, schools should offer options in the types of special language services they provide. 

CAVEATS/ LIMFTATIONS: 

The two study samples could not be combined for analysis because of differences in the 
selection processes. The sample of Asian, Mexican American, and some of the Puerto Rican 
parents were chosen from a National sampling frame. The supplementary sample, of Cuban 
and Puerto Rican parents, was selected from two large metropolitan areas. In addition, many 
of the parents who were interviewed were unable to sj:)ecify the language policies/practices 
in their children's schools. Thus, it was difficult to generalize responses, and there was much 
"teaching " of bilingual services while gathering information, since many parents did not 
know the school situation. 
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32.0 STUDY: 



NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF CHAPTER 1 



TITLE: Chapter 1 Sen'ices to Lanpuage-Minoritv' Limited English Proficient Students: A Substudy 

of the National Assessment of Chapter 1 

AUTHOR: Carlson, Elaine; Strang , E. William 

YEAR: 1988 CONTRACT #: 400-85-1008 

ORGANLZIATION: Decision Resources Corporation 

APA: N HNDINGS: S,A.I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The purpose of this report was to describe the programs and services available for 
language-minority' LEPs through Chapter 1 and other special federal, state, and local 
programs designed specifically for language minority LEPs. Three concerns central to the 
study were whether Chapter 1 provided English langiiage services for language rrunority LEP 
students in place of non-Chapter 1 special programs; whether Chapter 1 selection procedures 
dishnguished between language deficiency and educational deprivation; and whether Chapter 
1 programs turned into language acquisition programs when serving language minorit)' LEPs. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Multiple data sources from the National Assessment of Chapter 1 were reviewed. These data 
sources included: a national school survey of principals and teachers; a national district 
survey of Chapter 1 coordinators; a detailed study in 30 districts of how districts select 
Chapter 1 schools and students and the effects of these on services; and a study of how 
districts allocate resources and how schools and districts make Chapter 1 program design 
decisions. 

SUTvlMARY: 

Results indicated that Chapter 1 programs do not preclude offering a special language 
minority LEP program to language nainority LEP students. Standardized achievement tests 
and teacher judgements were used by most districts in selecting students for Chapter 1 
services, though some districts automatically excluded or included LM/LEPs in Chapter 1. 
Chapter 1 ESL services differed from regular Chapter 1 instruction and special LM/LEP 
programs that were not funded through Chapter 1. 

CAXHEATS/LIMrrATIONS: 

Data were collected at the school or district level, thus providing information on ty^es of 
services offered but not on types of services actually received by students. li\formation on 
the variety of selection criteria, funding sources and levels, and program goals across states 
and districts was not collected. 
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STUDY: 



A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF THE SIGNTRCANT FEATURES OF EXEMPLARY SPECIAL 
ALTERNATI\^ INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



TITLE: 



Study Design Report for A Descriptive Study of the Significant Features of Exemplar)- Special 
Alternative Instructional Programs (SADP) 



ALTHOR: 



Southv^est Regional Educational Laboratory 



YEAR: 1988 



CONTR.^CT#: T288001001 



ORGANIZATION; Southwest Regional Educational Laboratory 



APA: N 



Findings: 



OBJECTTV-ES: 



The objective of this report was to provide a design for conducting A Descriptive Study of 
the Significant Features of Exemplar)' S/JPs. 



METHODOLOGY: 



This report was a description of the study design for the overall study. It included a 
hterature review and described criteria for sample selection, data collection procedures, data 
preparation and analyses, and the process for reporting findings. Data collection for the 
study included site visits, classroom observations, survey questionnaires, and a review of 
documents. 



The overall purposes and objectives for the study are presented, and contextual features of 
instructional progran^s are discussed, including features of schools, curriculum and 
instruction, bUingual instruction, and second-language learning and teaching. In addition, 
characteristics of language minority-limited English proficient students as successful students 
are described. 



SUMMARY: 




34.0 STUDY: 



EFFECmnEMESS OF SER\nCES FOR LANGUAGE-KIINORITY UNilTED ENGUSH 
PROFICIENT STUDENTS 



34 1 TITLE: Effectiveness of Sen'ices for LanguageKlinority Limited English Proficient Students: 

Executive Summan' 

AUTHOR: Burkheimer, jr., G.J.; Conger, A.].; Dunteman, G.H.; Elliot , B.G.; Mowbray, K.A. 

YEAR: 1989 CONTR.'^CT #: T288-O16-O01 

ORGANIZATION: Research Triangle Institute 

APA: N HNDINGS: SXA.I 

OBJECTIxnES: 

This executive summan' presents results of the cinalysis of data collected in the longitudinal 
phase of the National Longitudinal Study of the Effectiveness of Sen'ices for 
Language-Minorit}' Limited English Proficient Students (Young et al., 1984, 21.1; 1986, 21,2). 
The study was conducted from 1984 through 1987. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The analvses were based on data collected from selected schools and districts, using 
approximately 40 separate data collection instruments, including standardized achievement 
tests and a nonverbal measure of ability. Data were obtained on 5,748 students who were in 
the first grade during the base year of the longitudinal study and 4,428 who were in the third 
grade during the base year. Analyses v^ere primarily restricted to a subset of eligible students 
who were LEP and Spanish speaking. Further restrictions reduced later analyses to a smaller 
number of the original group of students. A number of variables v/ere analyzed: student 
background, educational histoiy, home background, school and classroom characteristics, 
teacher characteristics, instructional exposure, program outcome measures. 

SUMMARY: 

This summary presents results of the longitudinal phase of the National Longitudinal Study 
of the Effectiveness of Ser\*ices for Language Minority Limited English Proficient Students, 
based on data collected during 1984 through 1987. The analyses indicated that English oral 
proficiency was positively related to instructional approaches that support the use of English 
and emphasize reading and writing ability*. Similarly, students who were provided with 
instruction specifically geared toward the limited English proficient had higher oral 
proficiencv in their native language. CK'erall, however, achievement in math and English 
language arts was not facilitated by any one instructional method, but rather by an approach 
that was consistent with the students' skill level. The authors concluded that local policies 
and practices for the education of limited English proficient students are largely determined 
bv such factors as legislative requirements, economic restraints, the number of limited English 
proficient students and the degree of conrununity support for a given program. 
CA\TAT5/LLN{JTAT10NS: 

Incomplete data existed for LEPs. The proportion of original samples receiving LEP ser\'ices 
m successive vears represented different and smaller subpopulations. Different types of 
students, classrooms, teachers, instructional strategies, and schools were clustered within 
specific districts. The original study did not have sufficient numbers of LEP students 
recei\nng LEP ser\'ices (oi the first time and the nature and the extent of prior LEP services 
were not fully described by the data. 
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TITLE: 



Effectiveness of Services tor Language-Mirorit\' Limited English Proficient Students: Volume 
1 (Chapters 1-8) 



AUTHOR: Burkheimer, Jr., G.].; Conger, A.].; Dunteman, G.H.; Elliot, B.C.; Mowbray, K.A. 

YEAR. 19S9 CONTRACT #: T28S-O16-O01 

ORGANIZATION: Research Triangle [institute 

APA: N RNDINGS: S,AJ 

OB7^CTI\'TS: 

The purpose of this report was to analyze data collected in the National Longitudinal 
Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Ser\'ices for Language Minority' Limited English Proficient 
students (Young et a!., 19S4, 21.1; 1986, 21.2), including summaries of all relevant results. The 
report discussed the relationships among and within background variables, and the effects 
of these on instructional exposure and student outcomes; the effects of school, teacher and 
classroom characteristics on instruction and student outcomes; and the effects of instructional 
exposure (and successive exposure) on student outcomes. 

METHODOLOGY': 

The analyses were based on data collected from selected schools and districts, using 
approximately 40 separate data collection instruments, including standardized achievement 
tests and a nonverbal measure of abilit\'. Data were obtained on 5,748 students who were in 
the first grade during the base year of the longitudinal study and 4,428 who were in the third 
grade during the base year. Analyses were primarily restricted to a subset of eligible students 
who were LEP and Spanish speaking. Further restrictions reduced later analyses to a smaller 
number of the original group of students. A number of variables were analyzed: student 
background, educational history, home background, school and classroom characteristics, 
teacher characteristics, instructional exposure, program outcome measures. 

SUMMARY: 

The purpose of this report was to summarize data collected during the .National Longitudinal 
Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Ser\'ices for Language Minority Limited English Proficient 
Students and analyzed in this study. Volume I discusses characteristics of two cohorts of 
native Spanish -speaking students, their teachers, classrooms, and schools. The relationships 
among these variables were reviewed in light of how well they predicted the t)'pes of services 
provided to LEPs, how these factors were related to English language arts and mathematics 
achievement, and exit procedures from LEP services. A variety of findings were noted. LEP 
students who were receiving ser\'ices more akin to those provided to English proficient 
children were more likely to be exited from LEP services. Students who received instruction 
specifically geared to their skill level showed greater achievement in math and language arts. 
Overall, however, local policy largely determined the assignment of LEPs to special services 
as well as exit from ser\'ices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Tlie authors recommended that further study of these issues should consider selecting 
districts on the basis of services and exit policies; obtaining achievement results in math and 
language arts in the student's native language; devoting more effort to student contact and 
data collection over time; selecting students who are just entering special services or 
thoroughly reviewing their educational history; focusing on Hispanics, as they are the largest 
group of LEP students. 

CAVTATS/LDnQTATIONS: 

Incomplete data existed for LEP students. The proportion of original samples receiving LEP 
services in successive years represented different and smaller subpopulations. Different t^'pes 
of students, classrooms, teachers, instructional strategies, and schools were clustered within 
specific distncts The original study did not have sufficient numbers of LEP students 
receiving LHP services for the first time and the study instrument^ did not adequately 
measure the nature and the extent of prior LEP services. 




34.3 STUDY: 



EFFECTIVENESS OF SERVICES FOR LANGUAGE-MrNORTTY LIMITED ENGLISH 
PROnCIENT STUDENTS 



TITLE: Effectiveness of Sen'ices for Language-Minoritv' Limited English Proficient Students: Volume 

D (Appendices A-I) 

ALTHOR: Burkheimer, Jr., G.].; Conger. A.].; Dunteman, G.H.; EUiot , B.G.; Mowbray, K.A. 

YEAR: 1989 CONTRACT #: T28S-O16-O01 

ORGANIZATION: Research Triangle Institute 

APA: N HNDINGS: I 

OBIRCTIVES: 

The purpose of this document was to provide detail on study variables and models used in 
the analysis of the data collected in the National Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness 
of Senices for Language Minority' Limited English Proficient Students (Young et al., 1984, 
21.1; 1986, 21.2). It ser\'es as the technical appendix. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The analyses were based on data collected from selected schools and districts, using 
approximately 40 separate data collection instruments, including standardized achievement 
tests and a nonverbal measure of ability. Data were obtained on 5,748 students who were in 
the first grade during the base year of the longitudincd study and 4,428 who were in the third 
grade during the base year. Analyses were primarily restricted to a subset of eligible students 
who were LEP and Spanish speaking. Further restrictions reduced later analyses to a smaller 
number of the original group of students. A number of variables were analv-^zed: student 
background, educational history, home background, school and classroom characteristics, 
teacher characteristics, instructional exposure, program outcome measures. ) 

SUMM.ARY: 

This document discussed information on the analytic variables of the National Longitudinal 
Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for L£mguage-Minority Limited English Proficient 
Students and presented descriptive statistics on these variables. In addition, issues such as 
the potential bias due to the loss of missing data is excimined and additional information on 
variable construction was presented. The specific prcxredures for developing school and 
district cbisters, developing models for assignment to educational services, and measuring 
English language arts and mathematics achievement were d^so explained. 
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STUDY: EFFECm-E NflGRANT EDUCATION PRACHCES 

■nTLE: Handbook of Effective Migrant Education Practices (Volume 1: Findings; 

AUTHOR: Rudes, Blair A.; Willette, JoAnne L. 

YEAR: 1989 CONTR.-\CT <?; 300-87-0133 

ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc. 

APA: N HNDINGS: S,A,I 

OBJECTr\-ES: 

The objectives were to identify effective migrant education projects; to describe the ma.or 

mh™ooo.ocv: 

r^ene"L'^' '^""f- °^ ■^'^'"^ ^'^""^^"-^ P™'^^ ^^'^ i^enHfied as effective as 

Stn teen ofT Sffed ■ '^"^ " '^""^ ^^^^^'^'"^"^ °^ ^^'^^^ 
seventeen of the identified projects were selected for data collection and reportine oartlv on 

the basis o student outcome data submitted by proiects. Sixteen sites were'v^ctd'd uas not 

distnct school, and program staff, teachers, stoidents, parents, and communit^' members- 

reviewed, "n^e projects examined included all year, regular school veaf, aid s^er ^r^ 
SUMMARY: """"^ P"'''^^^'' -^dle, and secondary school students 

This report is the first of two volumes about effective migrant education practices It present, 
the general fmdmgs from an analysis of efforts to ir^prove the perfonr^ance o r'^^am 
s^dents m public elementary- and secondary schools ' Based on^ata from 16 ^San 
education programs across the country, the report discusses approaches to S^ntihC and 
recruiting migrant students and strategies for assessing their neeTs; provision of ^^cLnal 
and support services; parent involvement; dropout prevention; evaluation- resTurJls and 
factors to be considered in replicatn^g any of the practices. Findings suggest'tiat tS success 

st^^a'^n^ln r^t^b'l^r'^ ^r''' ''''' P^"^' °" ''"^"^ Sthustsm of pro 
staff and on the establishment of cooperative working relationships among project £:hcS 
and distnct staff, and the migrant and nonimmigrant communities ThrS>;dtl^i 

:durori:;;f^^Lr^ ^°"'^ ^ ^° °^ 
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TnXE: Handbook of Effectn-e Migrant Educa^on Practices (N'olun^e H: Case Studies) 

ALTHOR: Rudes. Blair A.; WiHetto. ]oAnne L.; B.11 D Scott; Shapiro. Lila 

YEAR. 1990 CONTRA.CT 300-87 

ORGANIZATION. Development Associates. Inc. 

APA: N HN'DINGS: A.I 



QBrECm'ES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMlvtARY: 



to >sobte effective practices that might be replicated. 

iQRfi 153 n%iCTant educations projects were identified as effective, as 
During the spnng oi 1988 1d3 nMgrant eo achievement or other student outcomes, 

renectei in significant student gams in ^ '^'^^i ^nd reporting, partly on 

Seventeen of the identified pro,ects were selected "''^"^^ were visited (1 was not 

.He basis of student outcome data subr^ned by^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

operational so it was not inch ded) for at "^^J* community members; 
district, school, and P^^^^^rl^l 'TX'^^^^^^^^^ 

obser^•atlons were made of a ^^"f.^ Pded lirye r regular school year, and summer term 
This IS the second of t.vo volumes ^ll^^i:if-^^^^ 

describes 16 case studies of ^"^^^'^^P ^f^^^J^y^a^^d projec'ts. Attributes identified 
students in regular school year sun^jer term^^^^ P ^^^^^^ community 

as potentiallv charactenstic of effective ^^^^^ "^'T 

sup'port and parent -voK-ent in prolan.; coo^dm^^^^ sup'poSse.-ices; and 

and agencies ser^'ins migrant cWdr^n outre^^^^^^ ^^^.^^^ 

coordination of "'^ ^jf^V ^e d gr^^^ to which these attributes were present 

exhibited each of these charactenstics, the degree commuiuty 

varied by site. Each case ^t^'^)' ^^--P^^^^^^^ ^^.es provided; fundmg. 

practices. 
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• 36.0 STUDY: INTORMAL ASSESS-MENT IN EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION: INIPUCATIONS FOR 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRANLS 

TITLE: Lniormal Assessment In Educational Evaluation: Implications For Bilingual Education 

Frogran^ 

AUTHOR: Kavarrete, Cecilia; VVilde, Judith; Nelson, Chiis; Martinez, Robert; Hargett, Gar)' 

YEAR: 1990 CONTRACT #: T288OO3002 

ORGANIZATION: Evaluation Assistance Center (West) 

APA: N HNDINGS: A 

OBJECTIXnES: 

This report discusses the use of various informal assessment techniques in bilingual education 
program evaluanon, including a review of the problems presented by standardized tests, a 
description of alternative assessment approaches, and a discussion of how alternative 
approaches can be successhiUy combined with standardized tests. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The authors describe several types of structured and unstructured informal assessment 
! techniques that can be used to measure individual limited English proficient student progress 

• and discuss guidelines for establishing the validity and reliability of such techniques and for 

combining assessments. They also discuss how these techniques can be used for program 
assessment by summarizing all student outcome data collected from each instrument. 

SUTvLM^RY: 

The nature of bilingual education programs demands a test or assessment tool which assesses 
the unique objectives of that program. Standardized tests are not always sensitive to such 
\ programs and thus alternative assessments should be explored. A number of informal 

■ - assessment techniques are discussed which may be used to supplement standardized tests. 

While formal measures provide general year-to-year progress in global content areas, informal 
techniques can provide the continuous ongoing measurement of student growth necessary* lor 
planrung. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Bilingual education program evaluations can be improved by using a combination of formal 
and informal assessments. 
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37.0 STUDY: 



DESCRIPTA^ EVALUATION OF THE TRANSITION PROGRAM FOR REFUGEE 
CHILDREN AND THE EMERGENO' IMMIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



37.1 



TITLE: 



Descriptive Evaluation of the Transition Program for Refugee Children and the Emergency 
immigrant Education Program: Summar\' of Literature Review and Federal Interviews 



AUTHOR: Bateman, Peter; Cheung, Oona; Chew, Susan 

YEAR: 1990 CONTRACTS: LC89022001 

ORGANIZATION: Cosmos Corporation 

APA: Y FINDINGS: A 



OBJECTI^^S: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMM.ARY: 



The objectives were to summarize information regarding the Trcinsition Program for Refugee 
Children and the Emergency Imnnigrant Education Program, and to refine and present 
tentative answers to a set of stxidy questior\s regarding the operation and impact of the two 
programs. 

The methodology' included a review of literature on state applicatior\s and performance 
reports for each program, as well as reviews of federal agency databases, previous studies of 
the eligible rehigee or immigrant student population, and other published reports. Inter\'iews 
were conducted with 12 federal officials. 

The purpose of this report was to summarize information available on the operation and 
impact of two federally-funded state-admirustered refugee programs (The Trar\sition Program 
for Refugee Children and the Emergenc)' Inurugrant Education Programs) in order to 
determine a fiinal set of studv questions to be addressed. The study questior\s developed b\ 
the literature review and interviews address program targeting, characteristics of eligible 
children, program administration, services, expenditures, and outcomes. 
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37.2 TITLE: Descnptive Evaluations of the Transition Program for Refugee Children and the Emergency 

Immigrant Education Program: Data Collection, Sampling, and Analysis Plan 

AUTHOR: Mertens, Jennifer; Bateman, Pete;- Tallmadge, Kasten 

YEAR: 1990 CONTR.ACT #: LC89022001 

ORGANIZATION: Cosmos Corporation 

APA: N FINDINGS: A 

OBJECTI\TS: 

The objectives were to present the plan for collecting and analyzing data from state and local 
grantees in two programs for educating refugee and immigrant children. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Three sun'eys were developed for the study: a telephone survey of all SEAs, a mail sun*ey 
of all FY 1989 grant recipients, and a mail sup^'ey of local school districts that enroll eligible 
children but do not participate in the Immigrant program. Site visits to a sample of nine 
age.-icies participating in each program were designed to document services, describe program 
outcomes, expenditures, and students served. 

SUMMARY: 

I This document presents the study plan for sampling, collecting, and arulyzing data from the 

state and local grantees in the study "Descriptive Evaluation of the Transition Program for 
Refugee Children and the Emergency Immigrant Education Program." The first section of the 
document describes the purposes of the surveys and site visits and the procedures for 
administering the data collection instruments. The second section discusses the procedures 
for receiving and coding completed sun'eys and the plans for the data analysis. 
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LONGrrUDIKAL STUDY OF STRUCTURED ENGLISH IMMERSION STR>^.TEGY, EARLY- 
EXIT AND LATE-EXrr TRANSITIONAL BIUNGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR 
LANGUAGE-MINORTn' CHILDREN 
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TITLE: 



Second Year Report: LongiUjdinal Study of Immersion Programs for LangTiage-KlmoriU' 
Children 



AUTHOR: Rarr.irez, ]. David; Yuen, Sandra D.; Ramey, Dena R. 

YEAR; 1956 CONTRACT #; 300-83-0250 

ORGANTZATION; SRA Technologies 
APA: N RNDINGS: I 



OBJECTI\TS; 



METHODOLOGY': 



The purpose of this study was to present information on how structured English immersion 
strateg)', early-exit, and late-exit transitional bilingual education programs are implemented 
and to identify differences and similarities among these three programs. Data collected 
during the second year of the study on students and their instructional prograrr\s are 
sununarized in this report. The report also describes students' oral language, reading, 
language arts, and math proficiency. 

Information on Spanish and English language use, engaged academic time, student groups, 
and activities was collected over a two-year period (1984-86) from observations of both 
randomly selected target students and all students within project classrooms. For each 
targeted student, data were obtamed on the child's academic performance, skills, and family 
background, as well as teacher, classroom, school, and district characteristics. Test scores 
were taken from language proficiency and achievement tests. Interviews were held with 
teachers, parents, project administrators, and site administrators. 



SUMMARY: 



Based on Second Year data, there were very few du^ferences among \}\e three programs 
regarding students' oral language proficiency, ty^pe of groups and activities, and qualifications 
of classroom aides. Teachers' use of English and Spanish differed by program and by grade 
level. However, they used similar t)'pes of statements in both languages. (Immersion 
teachers were the exception. They used Spanish for feedback purposes.) Patterns of strident 
responses in the classroom indicated that their learning environment was not conducive to 
oral language skill development. Differences in reading and math scores among students in 
the three programs were reported, and these are described in the report. 
CAVTATS/LIMJTATIONS: 

Further research is needed to deternune to what extent any program differences are due to 
the instructional strategies rather than to pretreatment differences. 
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38.2 TITLE: 



Final Report: Longirudinal Srudy of Structured English Immersion Strateg\', Earlv-Exit and 
Late-Exit Transitional Bilingual Education Programs for Language-Minont>' Children 
(Volume i) 



AUTHOR: Ramirez, J. David; Yuen, Sandra D.; Ramey, Dena R,; Pasta, David J. 

YEAR: 1991 CONTRACT^: 300-S7-0156 

ORGANIZATION: Aguirre International 

APA: N RNDINGS: SJ 



OBJlECnX^S: 



METHODOLOGY': 



SUMMARY: 



The primar\' objective of the study was to assess the relative effectiveness of structured 
English immersion strategy, early-exit and late-exit transitionaJ biiingua] education urograms. 
Volume I looks at findings related to student, teacher, classroom and district characteristics 
in order to confirm the extent to which classrooms within each program reflect their 
respective instruction modules. 

The performance of elementary' schoo! language minority students in structured English 
immersion pro-ams was compared with peers in early-€xit and late-€xit transitional bilingual 
education programs over a four year period. The districts in the study (9) were purposively 
selected to represent the purest possible forms of these delivery models. OnJy programs 
serving Spanish speaking limited English proficient students were selected. Information 
obtained for each student included academic performance and skills, language proficiency, 
family background, teacher, classroom, school and district characteristics. Data for over 1,000 
students were collected in each of the four years. A variety of data collection methods were 
used, including standardized tests, interviews, and classroom observations. 



A comparison of structured English immersion, early-exit and late-exit transitional bilingual 
education progranns found that the three programs do, in fact, represent distinct instructional 
serv'ices. Consistent with their respective models, there were differences in the amount of 
English and Spanish instruction provided. English was used 94.3% to 9S.6% in all immersion 
strategy classrooms. The three programs also differed in the rate at which students were 
reclassified or mainstreamed. Surprisingly, a greater proportion of early-exit students (72%) 
were reclassified after four years than were immersion strategy students (66%). There were 
also differences in parent involvement. Parents of students in late-exit programs were more 
likely to help with or monitor their children's homework. The programs were comparable 
in terms of the qualit\' of instruction. None of the three provided an acdve learning 
environment for language and cognitive skills development. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Federal guidelines of ser\'ices to language minority' students should be reviewed to reflect the 
fact that, despite support for early mainsfcreaming among immersion strateg)' and early-exit 
staff, fewer than one-fourth of language minorit)' students are mainstreamed by grade four. 
It is also recommended that federal efforts focus on improving the quality of training 
programs for teachers ser\'ing language minorit}' students so that they can provide a more 
active leaming environment. 
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38.3 Tri'LE: Final Report: Longitudinal Study of Structured English Immersion Strategy, Early-Exit and 

Late-Exit Transitional Bilingual Educarion Progranns for Language -Minorit)' Children 
(Volume 2) 

ALTTHOR: Ramirez, ]. David; Pasta, David J.; Yuen, Sandra D.; Billings, David K.; Ramey, Dena R. 

YEAR: 1991 CONTR/\CT ^: 300'87-0156 

ORGANIZATION: Aguirre International 

APA: N RNDINGS: I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The primary objective of the study was to assess the relative effectiveness of structured 
English innmersion strategy, early-exit and late-exit transitional bilingual education progranns. 
Volume n looks at findings related to the successhil implementation of each program and 
describes the achievement of Spanish -speaking language minorit)' children over time. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The performance of elementar)' school language minority' students in structured English 
immersion programs was compared with peers in early-exit and late-exit transitional bilingual 
education programs over a four year period. The districts in the study (9) were purposively 
selected to represent the purest possible forms of these deliver)' models. Only programs 
serving Spanish speaking limited English proficient students were selected. Information 
obtained for each student included academic performance and skills, language proficienc)', 
family background, teacher, classroom, school and district characteristics. Data for over 1,000 
students were collected in each of the four years. A variety of data collection methods were 
used, including standardized tests, interviews, and classroom observations. 

SUMMARY: 

The study reported that (1) Overall, there was no difference in achievement level or rate of 
growth for students in an immersion strateg)' program versus an early-exit program; (2) 
Substantial amounts of primary language instruction can be provided to limited English 
proficient students without impeding their acquisition of English language and reading skills; 
and (3) Limited English proficient (LEP) students who are provided with substantial 
instruction in their primary language successfully continue to increase their achievement in 
content areas such as mathematics. Students who are quickly transitioned into English-only 
classes tend to grow slower than the norming population. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Current federal efforts to support primar)' language instrucdonare are justified; however, 
further analyses are needed to identify those classroom, school, and district characteristics that 
are critical to student success. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The complexity of the study design prohibited a concurrent assessment of the relative 
effectiveness of all 3 programs. Therefore, some of the c "ilyses did not consider the potential 
effects of non-program factors. 
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TITLE: 



Executive Summan.': Final Report of the Longitudinal Study of Structured English Immersion 
Strategy', Early-Exit and Late-Exit Tr£insitional Bilingual Education Programs for Language- 
Minoritv' Children 



ALTHOR: Ramirez, ]. David; Yuen, Sandra D.; Ramey, Dena R. 

YEAR; 1991 CONTRACT it: 300-87-0156 

ORGANIZATION: Aguirre International 

APA: N HNDINCS: S,T,A,1 



OBJHCTRTS: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The main objective of the study was to compare the relative effectiveness of two alternative 
programs (structured English immersion strategy and late-exit trajr\sitional bilingual 
education) with that of the early-exit transitional bilingual education program. 

The performance of elementar)' school language minority students in stnictured English 
immersjon programs was compared with peers in early-exit and late-exit transitional bilmgual 
education programs over a four-year period. The districts in the study (9) were purposively 
selected to represent the purest possible forms of these delivery models. Only programs 
serving Spanish-speaking language minority' students were selected. Information obtained 
for each student included academic performance and skills, language proficiency, family 
background, and teacher, classroom, school, and district characteristics. Data for over 1,000 
students were collected in each of the four years. A variety of data collection methods were 
used, including standardized tests, interviews, and classroom observation. 



One of the main findings of the comparison of the structured English immersion and late-exic 
transitional bilingual program with the early-^xit transitional bilingual program was that the 
use of native language instruction does not impede the acquisition of English language and 
reading skills. However, the instructional strategies of all three programs create a passive 
learning environment, thus limiting students' opportunities to develop complex language and 
critical thinking skills. The authors suggested that efforts be made to disseminate information 
to improve the quality of instruction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Limited English proficient students may need prolonged assistance if they are to succeed in 
an English-only mainstream classroom. Efforts should be made to disseminate information 
to improve the quality of training programs for teachers serving language minority students, 
so that they can provide a more active learning environment. Schools should explore the use 
of the home language of students to increase parental involvement. LEP students should not 
be abruptly tr2Ui\sferred from LI to L2 instruction. 

CAXTATS/LEMTTATIONS: 

Study results are applicable onh' to those programs serving Spanish -speaking 
language-n\inorit)- students and to those instructional programs exhibiting the same 
characteristics as those in this studv. 
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39.0 STUDY: 



INNOVATIVE APPROACIiES RESEARCH PROIECT 



39.1 TITLE: Partners for Valued Youth: Dropout Prevention Strategies for At-risk Language Minorin' 

Students (A Handbook for Teachers and Planners) 

AUTHOR: Robledo, Maria del Refugio; Cardenas, Jose A.; Garcia, Yolanda M.; Montemayor, Aurelio M.; 

Ramos, Merc! G.; Supik, Josie D.; Villareal, Abelardo 

YEAR: 1990 CONTRACT #: 300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION: Lnlercultural Development Research Associates; Development Associates, Inc. 

APA: N RNDINGS: I. 

0BJECTP/E5: 

The purpose of this handbook was to present guidelines for teachers and planners interested 
in implementing the Partners for Valued Youth program, an iimovative instructional model 
that encourages "at-risk" students to stay in school and set broader goals for themselves. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Approximately 90 LEP middle school students participated in the 2-year PVY dropout 
prevention program in four schools in two districts in San Antonio. One hundred LEP 
students served as a comparison group. Program goals were evaluated using a pretest and 
two post-test scores in mathematics, English and reading; attendance records; dropout rates; 
disciplinary referrals; self-esteem as measured by the Piers-Harris self -concept scale; attitudes 
toward school as measured by the Quality of School Life Scale; and parental involvement. 
Data were also collected on program implementation at each site. Case studies of four tutors 
were conducted to better describe the d>Tiamics of the program. 

SUMMARY: 

The Handbook describes major features of the Partners for Valued Youth (PW) program ) 
model, and develops a plan for implementation. The PV^' program for at risk students 
includes such critical elements as tutoring and ^ator preparation, field trips, role models, 
student recognition, and parental involvement. The Handbook also contains an outline of the 
types of outcomes that might be expected from the use of the program and presents 
additional sources of information on the model and its findings. 
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39.2 TITLE: Partners for Valued Youth: Dropout Prevention Strategies for At-Risk Language Minority 

Students (Final Techrucal Report) 

ALTHOR: Robledo, Maria de! Refugio; Cardenas Jose A.; Garcia, Yolanda M., Montemayor, Aurelio M,.; 

Ramos, Merci G.; Supik, Josie D.; Villareal, Abelardo 

YEAR: 1990 CONTRACTS: 300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION: Intercultural Development Research Association; Development Associates, Inc. 

APA: N . HNDINGS: I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The objectives of the Partners for Valued Youth (PVY) program were to reduce dropout rates, 
enhance students' basic academic skills and language proficiency, strengthen students' 
perceptions of self and school, decrease student truancy, reduce student disciplinary referrals, 
and form school-home-communit\' partnerships to increase the level of support available to 
students. The goal was also to see if these components varied by tj^7>e/qualit)' of class 
attended and number/quality of tutoring sessions, field trips, role models, or parent 
involvement sessions. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Approximately 90 LEP middle school students participated in the 2-year PW dropout 
prevention program in four schools in two districts in San Antonio. One hundred LEP 
students served as a comparison group. Program goals were evcduated using a pretest and 
two posttest scores in mathematics, English and reading; attendance records; dropout rates; 
disciplinary referrals; self-esteem as measured by the Piers-Harris self-concept scale; attitudes 
toward school as measured by the Quality of School Life Scale; and parental involvement. 
Data were also collected on program implementation at each site. Case studies of four tutors 

V were conducted to better describe the dynamics of the program. 

I SUMMARY: 

The Partners for Valued Youth (PVY) program is an iristructional, cross-age tutoring program 
designed to reduce dropout rates among Hispanic middle-school children who are limited 
English-proficient (LEP) and who are at risk of leaving school. This Final Technical Report 
describes the program and its outcomes for tutors and tutees. Overall, the PV^' program 
showed lower drop-out rates, and higher achievement for students who participated as tutors 
for elementar)' students. Tutors also developed a higher self-concept and a greater interest 
in school. Parents of tutors reported greater communication with their children and a positive 
change in their child's behavior. Tutees reported fewer absences and disciplinary* actions. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The PVy program may not work for ever\'one. Components critical to its success included 
weekly classes for tutors, with a minimum of 30 sessions per year; minimum age and grade 
differences between tutor and tutee of 5 years; the provision of a stipend; a flexible 
curriculum based on student's tutoring and academic needs; and a dedicated and committed 
project staff. 
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39.3 TITLE: Cheche Konnen: Collaborative Scientific Inquiry in Language Minont>' Classrooms (Technical 

Report; 

ALTHOR: Warren, Beth; Roseber>-, Ann S.; Conant, Faith 

YEAR: 1990 CONTR^^CT^: 300-S7-O131 

ORGANIZATION: Technical Education Research Associates; Development Associates, Inc. 
APA:N HNDINGS: IT 



OBJECTIVES: 
METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The purpose of the Cheche Konnen project ("search for knowledge" in Haitian Creole) was 
to enculturate students into the ways of collaborative, interdisciplinary scientific inquiry. 

Cheche Konnen was field tested in two public schools in a large ethnically, economic liy, and 
linguistically diverse city in eastern Massachusetts. Approximately 140 stTjdents and 6 teachers 
in an elementary school, (grades K-8), and a high school participated in the fall and spring 
of 1988-89 school year. Pre- and post-intervention interviews with teachers and students as\d 
transcripts of classroom discourse were analyzed using constructs from ethnography, 
cognitive science, sociolinguistics and literar)' theor)'. The number and kinds of questions 
teachers asked throughout the year were examined and students were asked to reason 
through rwo problems designed to assess growth in scientific knowledge and thinking. Pre- 
test/post-test scores were analyzed to show changes in mastery of lesson content, as well as 
increased ability to generate hypotheses and methods for testing those hypostheses. 

This technical report presents an over\'iew and research background related to the 
implementation of a collaborative inquiry approach to science called Cheche Konnen ("search 
for knowledge" in Haitian Creole). The goal of the project was for students to develop 
scientific ways of thinking through a cooperative effort between teachers and students. 
Results showed that, when implemented effectively, Cheche Konricn has the potential to 
transform schools as well as classrooms into contexts for meaninghil learning. Teachers 
modified their instruc;ional practices to become facilitators of scientific mquir)', asking 
questions that challenged students. Students began to organize their thinking in terms of 
hypotheses, experiments, evidence and systematic explanations. The school community' 
recognized the achievement of language minority students in their school, resulting in more 
collaboration between bilingual and mainstream staff. 
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39.4 TITLE: 



Cheche Konnen: Collaborative Scientific Inquiry in Language MinoritN' Classrooms (A 
Handbook for Teachers and Planners, Second Edition) 



AUTHOR: Warren, Beth; Rosebery, Ann S.; Conant, Faith; Hudicourt Barnes, Josiane 

YEAR: 1991 CONTRACT #: 300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION: Technical Education Research Associates; Development Associates, Inc. 

APA: N RNDINGS: IJ 

OBJECTI\nES: 

This handbook presents guidelines for the implementation of a collaborative inquiry* approach 
to science called Cheche Konnen ("search for knowledge" in Haitian Creole). The goal of 
Cheche Konnen was for students to develop scientific ways of thinking, talking and acting. 

METHODOLOGY: 

An overview of the theoretical framework for the Cheche Konnen approach was presented, 
along with general and specific guidelines for implementation of the model. Detailed case 
studies and a list of resources were also provided. Cheche Konnen was field tested in two 
public schools in a large ethnically, economically, and linguistically diverse cit)' in eastern 
Massachusetts. Approximately 140 students and 6 teachers in an elementar\' school, (grades 
K-8), and a high school participated in the fall and spring of 1988-89 school year. Pre- and 
post-intervention interviews with teachers and students and transcripts of classroom discourse 
were analvzed usiiig constructs from ethnography, cognitive science, socio linguistics and 
literary theory. The number and kinds of questions teachers asked throughout the year were 
examined and students were asked to reason through two problems designed to assess 
grov/th in scientific knowledge and thinking. Pre-test/ post-test scores were analyzed to show 
changes in mastery of lesson content, as well as increased abilit)' to generate hN'potheses and 
methods for testing those hv'postheses. 

SLT^IMARY: 

This handbook presents guidelines for the implementation of a collaborative inquirv* approach 
to science called Cheche Konnen ("search for knowledge" in Haitian Creole). Results showed 
that, when implemented effectively, Cheche Konnen has the potential to transform schools 
as well as classrooms into contexts for meaningful learning. Teachers modified their 
instructional practices to become facilitators of scientific inquir)'. Students began to orgamze 
their thinking m terms of hv'potheses, experiments, evidence and systematic explanations. 
The school conrLmunit\' recognized the achievement of language minoritN* students in their 
school, resulting in more collaboration between bilingual and mainstream staff. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Findings argue for important general changes in schools and classrooms to make schooling 
more effective, including a more participator\' and cooperative teaching and learning 
approach, along with instructional content that is both challenging and culturally and 
personally relevant to students 
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39.5 TITLE; Conamunitv' JCnowledge and Classroom Practice: Combining Resources for Literacy 

Instruction ( A Handbook for Teachers and Planners) 

ALTHOR: Moll, L. C; Velez-Ibanez, C; Greenberg, ].; Andrade, R.; Dv,'orin, ].; Saavedra. E.; Whitmore, 

K. 

YEAR: 1990 CONTR-^CT 300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION: The University' of Arizona; Development Associates, Inc. 

APA: N HNDINGS: I T 

OBJECTIVES: 

The purpose of this handbook was to describe the conceptual underpinnings of the 
Communit)' Knowledge approach to literacy instruction along with guidelines for 
implementation. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The underlying rationale of the community knowledge and classroom practice approach was 
explored, along with general methods of implementation. Specific instructional strategies 
were examined through three case studies of exemplary classroom instruction. In addition, 
resources, contacts, materials, and a bibliography were accessed for data. 

SUMMARY: 

This handbook provides information about the Community Knowledge and Classroom ' 
Practice approach for providing literacy instruction to language minority students. The 
central premise of the approach is that households of language minority and working class 
families provide valuable resources for classroom instruction. The handbook details strategies 
and resources for implementing the model's three main components: (1) an ethnographic 
analysis of the home environment of the students; (2) implementation of "after school" study 
groups in which teachers use the ethnographic findings as a basis for curricuJar innovation, ) 
and (3) classroom obser\*ations and analysis of changed teaching strategies. 
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39.6 TITLE: 



ALTHOR: 



YEAR. 1990 



Community Knowledge and Classroom Practice: Combining Resources for Literacy 
Instruction (Technical Report) 

Moll, L C; Velez-Ibanez, C; Greenberg, J.; Andrade, R; Dv^^orin, ).; Fr>', D.; Saavedra, E.; 
Tapia, ].; VVhitmore, K. 

CONTRACT 300-S7-0131 



ORGANIZATION: The University* of Arizona; Development Associates, Inc. 



APA: N 



HNDINGS: T,I 



OB]nECTI\nES: 



NIETHODOLOGY: 



SUM^4ARY: 



The objectives were to identif}', coordinate, and "mix" household, classroom, teacher, and 
student resources to advance the literacy instruction of language minority students. 

The methodolog}' u5ed included three interrelated activities. First, an ethnographic study of 
Latino households focused on the transmission of knowledge and skills. Second, an 
after-school lab was created where teachers, researchers, and students coUaborativelv 
experimented with literacy instruction. Lastly, classroom research was conducted which 
documented and analyzed project teachers' literacy instruction cmd implementation of 
innovative strategies in 9 classrooms. Data were collected from treatment and comparison 
classrooms through observation, reading and writing samples, and other methods. 
Household data was primarily collected through participant observation, including 
questionnaires and field notes. The results for the after-school labs were also documented. 
The sample included 90 students, 12 teachers, cmd 28 families. 

This report documents a three-year ethnographic study of selected Latino households, 
classroom literacy instruction, and "after-school" teacher-researcher-student study groups. 
Implications for educational practice focused on re-defining the resources available for use 
in classrooms. Three resources were mentioned: 1) households as cognitive resources, 2) 
teachers as resources for each other, and 3) students as resources for teaching. Additionally, 
six principles of instruction were identified: 1) engage students in •'^'"ademically challenging 
and interesting activities; 2) all students can be learners; 3) obtairiing and communicating 
meaning are the only legitimate reasons for using literacy; 4) bilingualisim should be used as 
a resource to expand the students' literate and social worlds; 5) all classroom materials must 
be meaningful and relevant; 6) always consider the students' and their families' funds of 
knowledge as the basis for instruction. 
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?9.7 TITLE: Collaboration in Teaching and Learning: Findings from the Innovative Approaches Research 

Project 

AUTHOR: Rivera, Charlene; Zehler, Annette 

YEAR. 199C CONTR/\CT?7: 300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc. 
APA: N FINDINGS: SJ,A j 

OBJECTIFIES: 

The focus of the Innovative Approaches Research Projects (lARP) was to develop innovative 
instructional and intervention models for language minority (LM) students in 4 topic areas: 
dropout prevention, instruction of exceptional students, instruction in science cind math, and 
instruction in literacy. The objectives were to offer practical innovative cdtematives for 
instructing language minority* students that would raise their achievement levels and help 
keep "at risk" language minority' students in school. An additional goal was to disseminate 
studv results to practitioners, researchers, and policy makers. 

METHODOLOGY: 

One model within each of four topic areas (dropout prevention, instruction of exceptional 
students, instruction in science and math, and instruction in literacy) was selected for 
implementation within programs serving Lang;uage Minority students. Priority was given to 
pragmatic instructional approaches with a foundation in research in both the topic areas and 
in research related to language teaching and learning. Models that were selected, 
implemented, and examined were: Partners for Valued Youth and Dropout Prevention 
Strategies for At-Risk Language Minority Students; AIM for the BEST Assessment and 
Intervention Model for the Bilingual Exceptional Student; Communit)' Knowleoge and 
Classroom Practice: Combining Resources for Literac)' Instruction; Cheche Konnen: ) 
Collaborative Scientific Inquiry in Language Minority Classrooms. For each model, 
implementation involved collaboration of researchers, administrators, and teachers. 
Quantitative and qualitative data were collected in order to examine the strengths and 
weaknesses of the innovations for both students and teachers. (See ^^1 10-1 15, 117-1 IS for 
further discussion of the methodology.) 

SUMMARY: 

This report provides an overview of the Innovative Approaches Research Project (LARPj. The 
project identified four innovative research and demonstration models for language minority* 
students, one in each of four topic areas: dropout prevention, instruction of exceptional 
students, instruction in science and math, and instruction in literacy. The paper outlines the 
model employed within each of these topic areas and summarizes the overall implications of 
the findings. Each of the lARP models were demonstrated to have a positive impact on 
students, classrooms, and schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The common themes identified in the four models had implications for structuring effective 
instructional programs including the need for resbucturing schooling to open up 
communication both within the school conununity and between the school and outside 
communit)', the value of using participatory and cooperative teaching and leamijig 
approaches; the importance of providing challenging mstructiona] content that is culturally 
and personally relevant to students; the use of greater teacher initiative in structuring the 
classroom and the range of activities; the usefulness of collaboration among teachers; and tht* 
need for renewed examination of issues important to the achievement of students. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Many results of the lARP models can place tlic teaclier in conflict with needs anJ 
requirement; as dcfmed by school and district policies. 
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TITLE: 



AIM For the BESt: Assessment and Intervention Model for the Bilingual Exceptional Student 
(A Handbook tor Teachers and Plar\ners, Second Edition) 



AUTHOR: Ortiz, Alba A.; Wilkinson. Cher\'l Y.; Robertson-Courtney, Phyllis; Kushner, Miihcent, 1. 

^'EAR: 1991 CONTRACTS: 300-S7-O131 

ORGANIZATION: The University of Texas at Austin; Development Associates, Inc. 

APA: N HNDINGS: TJ 

OBJECTIVES: 

The objectives of this handbook were to outline the implementation of AIM for the BESt, an 
innovative instructional/inter\'ention model developed specifically to meet the needs of 
exceptional language minorit)' children. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Methodology included a discussion of the rationale behind the AIM for the BESt approach, 
a description of the model, suggestions for implementation, and sample teaching units. The 
AIM for the BESt model was implemented in a central Texas school district serving 6,000 
students in grades K-12. 0\'er on-half (59.2%) of the students were Hispanic and 42^/o 
received free or reduced-price lunch. There were three components to the model: (1) 
Student/Teacher Assistance Teams; (2) Curriculum-based assessment; and (3) Innovative 
Instructional Approaches. Data collection for each component involved difierent groups of 
subjects, activities, and outcome measures. 

SUMMARY; 

The handbook describes the AIM for the BESt Assessment and Intervention Model, a 
comprehensive service deliver)' system developed specifically to meet the needs of exceptional 
language minority children. Three components form the Model: (1) school-based problem- 
solving teams (Student/Teacher Assistance Teams); (2) techruques to assess language minorit}' 
students' literacy skills (Curriculum Based Assessment) ; and (3) innovative instructional 
approaches which focus on listening and reading (Shared Literature) and on writing (Graves 
Writing Workshop). Suggestions for implementation, including sample teaching units and 
a list of available resources, are provided. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Implementation of the AIM for the BESt model has several implications for practice. First, 
ser\'ing students in the mainstream is more cost-effective than placing them in special 
education. Second, Cc::npus-based problem-solving teams provide support to teachers and 
students across programs. Third, regular and special education teachers become a critical 
component in the assessment of student performance. 
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AIM For the BESt: Assessment and Intervention Model for the Bilingual Exceptional Student 
(Technical Report, Second Edition) 



AUTHOR: Ortiz, Alba A.; Wilkinson, Cheryl Y.; Robertson-Courtney, Phyllis.; Bergman, Alan 

^TAR: 1991 CONTR-ACT #: 300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION: The Universit\- of Texas at Austin; Development Associates, Inc. 
APA: N HNDINGS: T, I 



OBJECTI\TS: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to field-test and refine the Assessment and Intervention Model for the 
Bilingual Exceptional Student (AIM for the BESt) by implementing it in a primarily Hispanic 
school district. 

The AIM for the BESt model was implemented in a central Texas school district serving 6,000 
students in grades K-12. Over on-half (59.2%) of the students were Hispanic and 42",o 
received free or reduced-price lunch. There were three components to the model: (1) 
Student /Teacher Assistance Teams; (2) Curriculum-based assessment; and (3) Iruiovative 
Instructional Approaches. Data collection for each component involved different groups of 
subjects, activities, and outcome measures. 

This technical report describes the results of the two-year field test of the Assessment and 
Intervention Model for the Bilingual Exceptional Student (AIM for the BESt). The data 
suggest that implementation of the model's components reduced special education referrals, 
and increased students' reading, oral, and written proficiency. Additionally, students showed 
increased self-confidence and self-esteem and staff benefitted from the collaborative 
interaction afforded by the model. 
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STUDY: 
TITLE: 
ALTHOR: 
YEAR: 1991 



PROVHDING CMAPTER 1 SERVICES TO LIMJTED-ENGUSH-PROnCIENT STLnDEN^iS 
Providing Chapter 1 Scn'ices to Limited-English-Proficient Students: Final Report 
Strang. E. William; Carlson, Elame 
CONTRACTS: LC8Q089001 



ORGANIZATION: Westat, Inc. 



APA: 



OBJECTI\^S: 



METHODOLOGY: 



FINDINGS: ST,A,I 



The research objectives were to describe local procedures for implementing requirements of 
Chapter I regarding the selection of LEP students for Chapter 1 services and to describe the 
t^'pes of ser\'ices provided to LEP students through Chapter 1. 

Case studies of 14 school districts in six states were conducted. Researchers used survev 
instruments with in-person interviews at district and school levels with both administrators 
and teachers. They collected and reviewed documentation, and collected demographic and 
program characteristics of the local education agencies and schools visited. Based on 
telephone interviews with state-level administrators, the sample was selected from public 
elementary schools to reflect the variation in percentage of LEP students in the population. 
Fortv-tv\'o schools were selected and visited. 



SUMMARY: 



Results showed that Chapter 1 selection procedures for LEP students included Oral English 
language proficiency tests, standardized achievement tests, and teacher judgnnent. Two 
underlying philosophical perspectives were identified and linked to staff qualifications and 
instructional services. Other findings concerned problems in information disseminatior and 
coordination of Chapter 1 programs with other categorical and regular programs; the need 
for staff training; and the development of native language basic skills assessment tools. Little 
uniformity in the definitions of limited English proficient students was found, and rrunontv- 
language, limited English proficient students constituted a problem of unknovvm size in terms 
of Chapter 1 selection and ser^'ices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Chapter I can provide ESL services, but they are supplementary to other ser\'ices, and 
students should be selected on the basis of their educational needs in addition to their lack 
of English-lcinguage proficiency. Development of native language assessment instruments 
should be encouraged, and services should be designed in coordination v>'ith other language 
programs. States should be required to provide assurances that Chapter 1 requirements for 
ser^'ing LEP students are disseminated to local projects, that there be appropriate monitoring 
of requirements, and tha*^ the state office will provide assistance when needed Selection 
procedures should include such sources as educational histories, informal assessments, and 
classroom performance, rather than English language achievement measures. A combination 
of measures, such as teacher judgment, educational histor)', and inform2J assessment, should 
be used for Chapter 1 selection and needs assessment. The authors question the premdses of 
the sequential ser\'ices philosophy. 

CAN^ATS/LDvlITATIONS: 

The authors noted the growth in the size of the LEP population and the uneven availability 
of LEP ser\-ices. 
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41.0 STUDY: 



TEACHING ADVANCED SKILLS TO EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 



TITLE: Teaching Advanced Skills to Educationally Disadvantaged Students. Data Analysis Support 

Center (DASC) Task 4. Fi.ial Report. 

AUTHOR: Means, Barbara; Knapp, Michael 5. (Eds.) 

^TAR: 1991 CONTRACT n: LC89089001 

ORGANIZATION: Policy Studies Associates; SRI International 

APA: N HNDINGS: 1 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives v/ere to provide practitioners with concrete^ realizable models for effectively 
teaching advanced skills to disadvantaged students in elementary and secondary school 
grades, and to provide descriptions (by leading researchers in advanced-skills instruction) of 
practical approaches for teaching reading comprehension, writing, and math reasoning to 
educationally disadvantaged students. 

The studv consisted of description papers of programs and instructional and curriculum ideas 
bv leading researchers. The descriptive papers are then discussed by additional experts with 
extensive experience working with disadvantaged students the classroom. 



This report contains six papers by leading researchers that describe alternative models for 
teaching advanced skills of mathematics reasoning, reading comprehension, problem solving, 
and composition to educationally disadvantaged students. A review of current instructional 
practices shows that the instructional assistance provided to these students often f^us^s on 
building "basiC skills" as a precursor to more advanced /comprehensive skiD development, 
which few students attain. The authors of the alternative models, however, demonstrate that 
focusing on the knowledge, skills, abilities, and outside experiences of the students allows 
them to be active learners in their school work. Conclusions are that complex, meaningful 
tasks should be used as the context for instruction on both advanced and basic skills. Each 
paper in the report is followed by comments discussing the implications of the alternative 
approach presented. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Teachers should be provided with appropriate learning experiences (other coriceptions of 
educationally disadvantaged children) for ijcnplementation of new approaches. New 
approaches should be incorporated into the design of compensatory programs (i.e. consider 
the emphasis on discrete skills, the use of tests, the use of staff lacking training in advanced 
skills instruction). A supportive framework should be developed in the regular academic 
program (i.e. in the school and district policies, structure of school days, curricula, and 
testing). The whole school, rather than only one entit)' of the system, must change its 
perspective on teaching the educationally disadvantaged. 
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42.0 STUDY: SUMMARY OF STATE CHAPTER 1 PARTICIPATION AND ACHEEVIEMENT 

INFORMATION FOR 1988-89 

TITLE: A Summarv' of State Chapter 1 Participation and Achievement Information for 198S-1989 

AUTHOR: Sinclair, Beth; Gutmann, Babette 

^TAR: 1991 CONTRACT #: LC89089001 

ORGANIZATION: Westat Corporation 

APA: Y HNDINGS: S,AJ 

OBJECTA'TS: 

The objective v^-as to summarize the 1988-89 State Performance Reports for the Chapter 1 LEA 
program and the Chapter 1 State Agency Neglected or Delinquent Progrcim, mcluding trends 
from 1979-89. 

METHODOLOGY: 

State performance reports were received from ED and entered into a data base. Data checks 
were conducted, and SEAs were contacted to explain discrepancies. Revised data were 
summarized. 

SUMMARY: 

This report summarizes 1988-89 State participation in Chapter 1 LEA and Neglected or 
Delinquent programs. Data are presented by state on services and staffing patterns, student 
characteristics, student achievement in mathematics and reading, and allocation and cost 
information. 
CAN^ATS/LIMJTATIONS: 

Many states reported no data for some or all of the new data items required by the 
1^ Elementar)' and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988. The items added 

r include the numbers of school districts receiving basic and concentration grants; the schools 

operating Chapter 1 programs; public and non-public students eligible to participate in 
Chapter 1; participants who are handicapped or limited English proficient; school districts and 
schools subject to school program improvement provisions; schools operating schoolwide 
projects; and school districts operating innovation projects. 
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43 0 STUDY: 



A DE5CRIFn\nE STUDY OF SERVICES FOR LIMITED ENGLISH PROHCIENT STUDENTS 



TITLE: A Descriptive Study of Sen-ices for Limited English Proficient Students. Study Working 

Paper: A Review of the Literature. 

AUTHOR: ZehJer, Annette M. 

YEAR: 1991 CONTRACT #; LC91003001 

ORGANIZATION: Development Associates. Inc. 

APA: Y HNDINGS: SXA,1 

OBJECTI\^5: 

This literature review was to serve as a guide for developing a research design for the 
Descriptive Study of Services for Limited English Proficent (LEP) students, to update 
information on the numbers and t^'pes of language minorit)' LEP students being ser\'ed and 
on the nature of the ser\'ices being provided, and to examine factors to be considered in the 
design of the study. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The methodolog)' was to examine demographic and other statistics related to changes in the 
student population, the need for services, and funding sources for sf>ecial sersaces for LEP 
students. This review also contains descriptior\s of the characteristics of LEP students and 
services provided and reviews research and practice related to effective instruction and 
implicatior\s for services. 

SUMMARY: 

The review includes an over\'iew of legislation, federal funds for LEP students, and the t)npes 
of instructional ser\nces provided to LEP students. It also includes discussion of research on 
the LEP student population including numbers, identification, and background characteristics 
and research on effective instructional practices. The findings of the review are summarized 
in terms of their implicatioris for the study design. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Types of variables that should be included in the description of ser\nces for LEP students are 
qualitv of instruction (coherence, use of challenging content and higher order thinking skills, 
relevance of ir\struction to students' background, active participation) and contexts for 
instruction /learning (school, class, home, community). 
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44.0 STLTDY: 



TITLE: 



AUTHOR: 



A RE\aSED ANALYSIS OF THE SUPPLY OF BRJNGUAL AND ESL TEACHERS: AN 
ANALYSIS OF SCHOOLS AND STAFFING SUR\^Y DATA 

A Revised Analysis of the Supply of Bilingual and ESL Teachers: An Analysis of Schools and 
Staffing Sur\'ey Data 

Pelavin Associates, inc. 



YEAR: 1991 CONTRACT #: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: Pelavin Associates, Inc. 



APA: Y 



RNDINGS: T 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to provide information about the supply of bilingual education and ESL 
teachers; the demographic characteristics, educational experience, and quahficahons of 
bilingual and ESL teachers; and the provision by school districts of incentive pay or free 
training to bilingual and ESL teachers. 

Data sources included the 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Surveys (SASS) and Public School 
Teachers Questionnaire. 



This study provided information on the supply and characteristics of bilingual education and 
ESL teachers, and of pay and training offered to them by school districts. Comparisons were 
made among bilingual, ESL, and other teachers in terms of demographics, education, teaching 
experience, teaching assignment, and incentive pay and free training. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Implications and future research should find out what the bilingual/ESL teachers' primar}' 
assignment actually is, and define bilingual/ESL teachers more broadly, using secondary- 
teaching assignment to label teachers. Class period assignments could be scanned to identif)' 
teachers teaching 1-2 bilingual/ESL classes per day, and teaching qualifications could be 
expamded to include the 1st and 2nd subject area that the teacher is most qualified to teach. 
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45.0 STUDY: 



AN ANALYSIS OF TITLE VU STATE EDUCATION GRANT REPORT REQUIREMENTS 



TITLE: An Analysis of Title VTl State Education Grant Report Requirements: Interim Report (Draft) 

AUTHOR. Atlantic Resources Corporation 

YEAR; 1991 CONTRACTS: T2900100C1 

ORGANIZATION: Atlantic Resources Corporatic.^ 
APA: N HNDINGS: A,S 



OBJECTIXTS: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to summarize the imterim results of an analysis by assessing the qualit)* 
and completeness of Title \T1 State Education Agency (SEA) grant report requirements in light 
of existing statutory and regulatory requirements, the usefulness of the report requirements 
to the Title \1I program, and the feasibility of SEA collection of other related t)'pes of 
information. 

The methodology- included reviews of annual SEA reports for FY 198S and FY 1989 and 
reviews of contractor produced compilations of data for Fi's 1985-86, 1986-87, cind 1987-^8 to 
determine the extent of the quality', completeness, and comprehensiveness of the Title VII 
reporting requirements. Interviews were conducted with OBEMLA staff to assess staif 
perceptions relative to reviews of reported information cind to identify data needs not 
currently being met. A SEA telephone survey (to 15 states) was used to obtain conunents on 
current and potential data collection requirements. Data were entered into a text data base 
for question-by-question retrieval and analysis. 



A variety of methods of data collection are used by SEAs to fulfill the reporting requirements 
Findings indicate a lack of standard definitions (e.g., for key terms such as "limited English 
proficient") which limits the extent to which findings can be compared. The study also found 
incomplete and inconsistent data on LEP students and LEP programs across states and 
identified specific concerns with report requirements. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

To implement SEA reporting requirements in PL 100-297, OBEMLA should determine 
precisely what coverage of LEP students and LEP programs it seeks and define these areas. 
OBEMLA should develop a common definition of LEP, a common reporting form for SEAs, 
and a common measure of educational condition. These requirements should gradually be 
implemented over 2-3 years. Additionally, some data should be added to existing SEA 
reporting requirements, and SEA reporting requirements should be defined and clarified so 
they can be incorporated into new systemis. Lastly, OBEMLA should designate an SEA 
representative to work with SEAs m collecting required data. 
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.0 STUDY: 



A DESCRIPTrvnE STUDY OF SIGNTFICANT FEATURES OF EXEMPLARY SPECIAL 
ALTERNATTVT INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



TITLE: 



ALTHOR. 



^TAR: 1991 



Appendix to Draft Final Report: A Descriptive Study of Significant Features of Exemplar)' 
Special Alternative Instructional Programs. Volume 1: Report for Researchers 

Tikunoff, William ).; Ward, Beatrice A.; van Broekhuizen, L. David; Romero, Migdalia, 
Castaneda, Lillian Ve;: Lucas, Tamara; Katz, Anne 

CONnrR.ACT#: T28S001001 



ORGANIZATION: Southwest Regional Educarional Laboratory' 



APA: Y 
OBJECTIVES: 

METHODOLOGY: 
SUMMARY: 



HNDINGS: S, A, LT 



As an appendix to the Draft Final Report, the purpose of this document was to provide 
supplementary' data on the sample selection process, the site description protocols for nine 
exemplar)' SAlPs. portraits of exemplar)' SAlPs, and the training and schedules for data 
collectors. 

This Appendix is comprised of case study reports and site description protocols. 

To be selected as an exemplary SAIP, a program must have met the definition of an SAEP as 
stated in the Request for Proposal and had to demonstrate that LM-LEP students in the 
program were making exceptional progress academically and in English language 
development. Site description protocols were also included in the report, as well as extensive 
case study reports on the nine exemplar)' SAIPs. Training information for data collectors and 
copies of original documents and data collection instruments are included. 
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46.2 TITLE: 



Final Report: A Descriptive Study of Significant Features of Exennplary Special Alternative 
Instructional Programs 



AUTHOR: Tikunoff, William J.; Ward, Beatrice A.; van Broekhuizen, L. David; Romero, Migdalia; 

Castaneda, Lillian Vega; Lucas, Tamara; Katz, Anne 

^TAR: 1991 CONTRACTS: T288001001 

ORGANIZATION: Southwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

APA: Y HNDINGS: S,A,1T 

OBJECTIVES: 

The objectives were to conduct a descriptive study of exemplary SAIPs ser\'ing language 
minoritv LEP students in elementary or secondary schools, with a secondary emphasis on LEP 
students in preschool, and to identify and describe the features of nine SAIPs known for 
producing positive student outcomes. 

METHOIX)LOGY: 

The methodolog)' included 36 classroom observations (13 elementary, 21 Junior high and 12 
high school classrooms). Nine SAIPs were selected by a panel of five experts who reviewed 
nominations and site description forms completed before visits and on-site. Data collection 
included classroom observations and survey questionnaires. Qualitative and quantitative 
statistical procedures were used to analyze data, and a factor analysis of the description of 
the instructional practices profile form was completed. 

SUMMARY: 

The study identified and described the location, funding source, context, and parent 
involvement and outreach activities of the nine SAIPs kno>yn for producing positive student 
outcomes. Thirtj'-three instructional practices were found in the research to be tv-pical of 
effective instruction. Significant features of exemplary SAIPs were listed at the 
administrative, program, and instructional levels. 

RECOMMEND.ATIONS: 

The generalizability of this study should be limited to instructional progranis for LEPs 
possessing program and context characteristics sinular to those in the study. Although SAIP 
support is needed at all age levels, it should not supplant bilingual education or other 
programs for LEPs. When designing SAIPs, districts must be prepared to make a full range 
of changes to carr)' out all necessar\' restructuring, and flexibilit)' in program decisions should 
be maintained, especially with monitoring progress and reassigning to higher English 
language proficiency levels. Programs should be staffed with strong content area teachers, 
and staff development in English language development strategies should be provided to all 
teachers. Further research is needed to establish the range of instructional treatments 
resulting in desired educational goals for LEPs. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The significant features of SAIPs are organized by individual categories In the Final Report 
but, nonetheless, these are actually highly interrelated. Only rune sites were studied, tlius 
limiting the generalizabilit}' of the findings. 
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TTTLE: Appendix to Final Report: A Descriptive Study of Significant Features of Exemplar)' Special 

Alternative Instructional Programs 

AUTHOR: Tikunoff, William ].; Ward, Beatrice A.; van Broekhuizen, L. David, Romero. Kligdalia; 

Castaneda, Lillian Vega; Lucas, Tamara; Katz, Anne 

YEAR: 1991 CONTRACTS: T288001001 

ORGA>snZATION: Southwest Regional Educational Laboratory' 

APA: Y FINDINGS: S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVTS: 

The objectives were to provide supplementan' data to the final report of the studv, 

METHODOLOGY: 

This Appendix is comprised of case study reports and site description protocols. 

SUMMARY: 

The reports from site visits to nine SAIPs pro\nde descriptiorts of students, staff, curriculum, 
community' inv-^lvement, and other features characteristic of exemplar)' SAJPs. Protocol forms 
used for data collection are included. 
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47.0 STUDY: 



NATIONAL SURVEY OF TITLE \TI BILINGUAL EDUCATION CAPACm' BUILDING 
EFFORTS 



47.1 TITLE: Descriptive Analysis of Bilingual Instructional Service Capacity Building Among Title \T] 

Grantees: Phase One Report 

AUTHOR: Kim, Yungho; Lucas, Tamara 

YEAR: 1991 CONTRACT #: T289006001 

ORGANIZATION: ARC Associates, Inc. 

APA: N HNDINGS: A 

OBJECTIVES: 

The objectives of the first phase of the National Survey of Capacity Building were to plan and 
conduct a national survey of Title \H capacity building; provide data to be used in the 
selection of particularly successful capacity building sites for in-depth study; provide a 
summarv' view of the capacity building impact of Title VII grants to the Department of 
Education. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The list of study factors to be included in the survey was suggested by OBEJvTLA and refined 
on the basis of a review of 100 grant proposals. Draft survey questionnaires were developed 
and field tested at several sites through the mail or face-to-face interviews. The revised 
survey questionnaires were sent to project directors, school district sup>erintendents, 
principals, and SEA directors of bilingual education. Follow-up actixnties included renninder 
postcards and telephone calls. Overall response rates were 75% for LEA projects, 97% for 
SEAs, and 100% for state directors. 

SUMMARY: 

This Phase One report presented preliminar)' results of a nationwide survey to describe the 
capacity building efforts of all instructional projects that received Title "/U funds for the 1987- 
1988 acadennic year. Findings from project directors, school district superintendents, 
principals and SEA directors of bilingual education were presented. The conditions most 
frequently mentioned by all groups as contributing to the success of capacit)' building efforts 
were commitment and support by the school board and /or the superintendent, and staff 
development or training. The condition most frequently mentioned as hindering capacity 
building was inadequate funds or lack of resources. 
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47.2 TULt, Successful Capacity- Building: An Analysis of TwenW Case Studies 

AUTHOR. Lucas, Tamara; KaLz, Anne; Ramage, Katherine 

YEAR: 1992 CONTRACT P. T289006001 

ORGANIZATION; ARC Associates 
APA: N FINDINGS: A 

OBrECTI\TS: 

The objectives of the overall study were to conduct a national survey that described the 
capacity' building status of Title VD funded instructionaJ progran:\s for LEPs and the 
circumstances that led to that success; to identify and select school districts successful in their 
capacity' building efforts; and to carrv' out case studies of successfxil projects. The case study 
site visit reports (Phase HI of the study) are synthesized in this report. 

METHODOLOGY: 

This report is based on data collected at 20 successful Title \TI instructional programs through 
case study site visits during the spring and fall of 1991. The site visits consisted of interviews, 
obserA'ations, and examination of selected documents. A total of 422 interviews and 88 
classroom observations were conducted. 

SUMMARY: 

The objectives of the "Descriptive Analysis of Bilingual Instructional Service Capacity Building 
among Title VD Grantees" study were to conduct a r\ational survey that described the capacit)' 
building status of Title VTl-funded instructional programs for LEPs and the circumstances that 
led to that success. The case study site visit reports (Phase lU of the study) are summarized 
in this report. Findings indicated that four sets of factors contributed to capacit)' building: 
policy-related factors, community' and district characteristics, staff characteristics, and 

■\ strategies. 

J RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The Department of Education should continue to provide Title VE ftmding to districts for 
appropriate educational services to all students. SEAs should become active leaders in 
promoting quality instruction for LEPs through maintaining expert staff and implementing 
regoilations and guidelines. Coordination and shared decision making should occur at all 
levels with all staff. Districts should communicate with, educate, and involve communit)' 
members, parents, and non-LEP staff in educational programs and services for LEPs, as well 
as communicate with school administrators from the inception of the program. In addition, 
the priorit)' of recruiting, hiring, and training LEP and non-LEP staff should be determined 
at the district level. The variet\' of needs of LEP students and families should be addressed 
through the coordination and collaboration of districts and community agencies servong in 
that capacity. Additional research should be conducted on factors identified as contributing 
to capacit)' building. 
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TITLE: 



Descriprive Analysis of Bilingual Instructional Service Capacity Building Among Title VD 
Grantees: Final Report 



AUTHOR- Kim, Yungho; Lucas, Tamara 

YEAR: 1992 CONTR.ACT t^: T:89006001 

ORGANIZATION: ARC Associates 
APA: N HNDINGS; A 



OBJECTIVES; 



NiETHOIX)LOGY: 



SUMNL^RY: 



The three objectives of this study included conducting a nationwide 'urvey that described 
both the capacity building status of Title VH funded instructional programs for LEPs and the 
circumstances that led to that status; identifying and selecting school districts with Title \1I 
instructional programs which had been successful in their capacity-building efforts; and 
conducting case studies of these selected school districts. 

Bet^\'een 1989 and 1992, a national survey was carried out which targeted all Title VU funded 
instructional projects for the 1987-19S8 academic year. Data were collected from Title \T1 
project directors, superintendents, principals, and SEA bilingual education directors. In 
addition, twent)' projects were visited for case-study data. 



The objectives of this study were to describe both the capacity building status of Title VB- 
funded instructional programs for LEPs and the circuunstances that led to that status; to 
identify and select school districts with Title VE instructional progranis which were successful 
in their capacity' building efforts, and to visit some of the successhil projects. Each of the 
three phases of the study addressed one of these objectives. Findings indicate that the "seed 
money" provided by Title VU is essential in starting prograavs. From 39% to 68% of Title \TI 
ser\'ices were financed by the district. These funds were used for the collection or purchase 
of LEP instructional materials (68%), classroom aides or tutors (64%), assessment and 
placement (62%), training and inservice for Title VE program staff (59%), and local 
development of instructional materials (58%). Providing equal access to LEPs and non-LEPs 
to the educational services was an important responsibility of the State, although staff at LEA 
and SEA bilmgual offices provided the leadership, support, and structure for program 
development. Communication and collaboration about LEP students ejxd services with 
community members, parents, and non-LEP program staff increased the continued support 
for institutionalizing the program without Title VU funds. Additionally, the attitudes and 
perceptions of people in the district and community, the hiring and recruitment policies of 
the district, and the shared decision-making played important roles in the success of capacin* 
building efforts. Strategies employed by successful projects, and obstacles hindering their 
success, were also reviewed. 
RECOMMEN'DATIONS: 

The Department of Education should continue to provide "seed money" for appropriate 
educational services to all studetns. SEAs can promote district capacit)' building and qualit)' 
instruction for LEPs through maintaining expert staff and implementing regiilations and 
guidelines. Districts can promote capacity building through coordination and shared 
decistion making among superintendents, school board members, principals, school staff, 
parents, and communit)' members. In addition, the priority of recruiting, hiring, and training 
LEP and non-LEP staff should be determined at the district level. Superintendents and school 
board members can promote capacity building through concrete shows of support, such as 
attendance at LEP program acativities. The case study report from this study (ID« 47.2) can 
provide Federal, State, and local policy makers with guidance in implementing the factors 
found to contribute to capacity building. 
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STUDY: 
TITLE- 
AUTHOR: 

YEAR: 1992 



A RENTEW OF LOCAL TITLE \TI EVALUATION AND IMPRO\^MENT PRACTICES 

A Review of Local Title \TI Evaluation and Improvement Practices (Draft Case Study Report) 

Zehier, Annette M.; Willette, JoAnne L.; Young, Malcolm B.; Hopstock, Paul J.; Day, Ham- 
R.; Jones, Earl 

CONTRACT #: LC89023001 



ORGANIZATION: Development Associates, Inc. 
APA: N HNDINGS: A 



OBJECTTVIES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



The objectives of this case study report were to provide detailed descriptions of the evaluation 
systenns at 18 representative Title VII projects as part of a larger review of local Title VD 
evaluation and improvement practices. 

Case study sites were restricted to 200 Title VH projects included in an earlier phase of the 
study. From this group, 18 projects were selected using a random, stratified process. 
Sr.- -tification variables included qualitv' of plans and reports, type of evaluator and tv'pe of 
project. Two to four day site visits were carried out which include interviews and document 
reviews. 



SUMJviARY: 



This draft report presents an overview of the evaluation activities at 18 representative Tide 
VTI projects, as well as more detailed descriptions of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
evaluation systems at each site. Findings from site visits revealed an overall dissatisfaction 
with the Federal regulations' reliance on sunnmative evaluation procedures. Project staff were 
also concerned with the focus on student achievement test data as the measure of project 
outcomes. Case study findings indicated several weaknesses in the summative evaluations 
that were being carried out. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

It was' recommended that a process evaluation be included within the Title VD evaluation 
requirements. Guidelines and assistance to projects in carrying out process evaluation 
activities should be provided. It was also recommended that more contact and ongoing 
assistance by evaluators in carr)'ing out evaluation related activities be promoted. 
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8.2 TITLE- 



A Review of Local Title \TI Evaluation and Improvement Practices (Draft Final Report) 



Hopstock. Paul ].; Young, Malcolm B.; ZehJer, Annette M 
CONTRACT LC89023001 
Development Associates, Inc. 
RNDINGS: A 

The objectives were to review local Title \T1 evaluation practices. More specifically, to 
provide a detailed description of the current evaluation practices to Title VII projects; to 
examine how evaluation results are used by grantees; to determine if evaluations being 
performed are consistent with federal le^slation and regulation; to assess the 
comprehensiveness and quality of evaluation methods and processes being used; to determine 
the relationship between evaluator qualifications and quah.y and utility of evaluations, to 
examine the use and perceived usefulness of resources provided by ED to improve 
evaluations; to determine if the qualit)' and usefulness of Title VU evaluations have improved 
in the past ten years; to identify major problems in federal policy, local practices, evaluator 
qualifications, training materials, or technical assistance that limit the quality' and utilit)" of 
evaluations; and to make recommendations for improved evaluation practices, 

A file revi'>w was conducted of applications and evaluation reports of a stratified random 
sample of 200 Title VTI projects funded in FY 1989. A mail survey was sent to all project 
directors and evaluators of 655 projects funded in FY 1989, and case studies of the evaluation 
systems of 18 projects funded in FY 1989 were carried out. Interview's were held with 
OBEMLA project officers and selected SEA and LEA officials. 

Findings are summarized under five headings: 1) purposes and uses of evaluation; 2) 
evaluation of implementation processes and student outcomes; 3) quality and costs of Title 
Vn evaluations; 4) qualifications of evaluators; and 5) evaluation assistance. Complete results 
of the mail survey of project directors and evaluators are appended. Overall findings suggest 
that the purposes and uses of Title VU evaluatior\s have not been clearly articulated by the 
U.S. Department of Education. In general, the quality of evaluation reports range from "poor" 
to 'adequate". 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Recommend a tior\s related to the monitoring of project evaluations were to establish a 
centralized tracking system, make funding contingent on receipt of a report, assign 
responsibility' of assessing reports to EACs, require cover summar)' sheets, and establish a 
database. Other recommendations were to revise and claixfy evaluation requirements; redirect 
the Evaluation and Research Agenda to include process evaluation; place greater emphasis 
on evaluation in the grant re\'iew process and budget; and expand the role of OBE\fLA in 
the selection of evaluators by developmg and publishing standards for evaluators and a roster 
of experienced evaluators. 
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ALTHOR: 
YEAR: 1992 
ORGANIZATION' 
APA: N 
GBIECTIX'ES: 



METHODOLOGY. 



SUMJvlARY: 



49 0 STUDY MATHEMATICS AND MIDDLE SCHOOL STLTDENTS OF MEXICAN DESCENT: THE 

EFFECTS OF THEMATICALLY INTEGRATED INSTRLiCTlON 

TITLE: Mathematics and Middle School Students of Mexican Descent: The Effects of Thematically 

Integrated Instruction 

AUTHOR: Henderson, Ronald W.; Landesn^an, Edward M. 

^EAR: 1992 CONTRACT^: R117G10022 

ORGANIZATION. National Center for Research on Cultural Diversity' and Second Language Learning 
APA: N HNDINGS: I 



OBJECTI\TS: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



ERIC 



The objectives were to examine the effects of thematically organized instruction m 
mathen\Bt)cs, to describe student attitudes relevant to mathematics, to test hypotheses 
regarding the relationship of motivational variables to mathematics outcomes, and to examine 
some of the special difficulties within a thematic approach of providing comprehensive 
coverage of topics designated for the middle school curriculum. 

This was a two year stxidy. In year one, 102 7th graders were in experimental and control 
groups and randomly assigned to experimental groups. In year two, no random assignment 
took place. Pre- and post-tests were administered in Spanish and English to assess 
computational skills, concepts, and applications. An attitudinal measure using a 4-point 
Likert scale was given. It was based on the Fourth National Assessment of Educational 
Progress/Attitudes toward M^th and Other School Subjects. Motivational self-perceptions 
were also investigated. Instructional themes were chosen by students and teachers. 

This studv examined the effects of thematically organized instruction in mathematics for al- 
risk, middle school students of Mexican descent. Both the theme and comparison groups 
made equivalent gains in computational skills, but the theme groups surpassed controls m 
achievement on mathematical concepts and applications. Student motivation was not 
differential^ affected by the type of instruction, but motivational variables predicted 
achievement outcomes for both groups. 
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50.0 STUDY: 



DESCRIPn\nE STUDY OF THE FAMILY ENGUSH LITERACY PRCX^RAM 



TITLE: Descriptive Study of the Family English Literacy Program: Execuvive Summary 

AUTHOR: Atlantic Resources Corporation 

YEAR: 1992 CONTRACT ft: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: Atlantic Resources Corporation 
APA: N RNDLNGS: SJ,A,I 

« 

OBJECTIVES: 

The purpose of this study was to describe the Title VII Family English Literacy Programs 
funded from 1985-1989, Descriptive information included in the report reflects instruction, 
program structure and organization, staff, participants, curriculum, recruitment and retention 
strategies, and program benefits. 

METHODOLOGY: 

A questionnaire was completed by project directors through a field test (3 projects), mail (36 
projects), or site visit (15 projects). Selection criteria for the sites to be visited included 
language groups served and regional distribution. Telephone follow-up was conducted as 
needed on the mail questionnaire. A second questionnaire was developed to obtain 
infomnation from a sample (300) of Family English Literacy projects participants. Interviews 
were conducted in the participants' native language. The study reported a 96% completion 
rate on the questionnaires. 

SUMMARY: 

The purpose of this study was to describe the Title VU Family English Literacy (PEL) 
Programs funded from 1985-1989. During the three year period of the study (1989-1992), 
descriptive information was collected on instruction, program structure and organization, 
staff, participants, curriculum, recruitment and retention, and program benefits. Findings 
indicated that word of mouth was the most effective recruitment technique. 60% of the 
participants enrolled in FEL programs to learn or improve their English, and benefits of the 
program included English literac)' skills and involvement in their children's education. 
Features of the projects which most contributed to participant growth and progress included 
bilingual staff; intergenerational focus; opportimity for families to work together; accessibilit)' 
to project instruction, child care, and /or transportation; and the importance of helping parents 
realize their significance to their children's education. Project directors considered the 
parents' involvement in their education, their improved English, literac)', and parenting skills, 
and their increased self-esteem and confidence as important project achievements. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

An evaluation of the FELP would require consistent data across all projects. Project directors 
need to be told what data is required, such as attendance records, participants' names, 
participant progress, test results, chdldren's gains and other outcome indicators. Improving 
federal policy in the area of family English literacy might involve better coordination among 
Federal programs or developing a technical assistance network which would allow project 
directors to meet and interact regularly regarding problems and successes. 
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51.0 STUDY: 



TITLE: 



NATIONAL STUDY OF THE ESEA TTTLE \TI BILINGUAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

A National Study of the ESEA Title \TI Bilingual Education Personnel Training Program: 
Final Report 



AUTHOR: Riccobono, John A.; Holley, Judy A.; Thome, Judy M.; Silvia, E. Suyapa 

YEAR: 1992 CONTRACT #: T289011Q01 

ORGANIZATION: Research Triangle Institute 
APA: N HNDINGS: T, A 



OBJECTIV-ES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



The objectives were to collect descriptive information on Title VE-funded training programs 
at 4-year colleges and universities that certif)', endorse and grant degrees and that were 
operating during 1990-91. The status of graduates of these programs was also assessed. 

Four national sur\'evs were conducted with directors of Title VH bilingual projects, key 
faculrv', currentlv enrolled students with Title VII support, and graduates since 1985 (through 
a mail survey to those that could be identified). Twenty individual projects were selected for 
site visits. 



SUMN'L^RY: 



This is a final report of descriptive information collected on 1990-1991 Title VH-funded 
training programs at 4-year colleges and universities. These programs certified, endorsed, 
and granted degrees to educational and teacher training personnel and provided 
supplementary training for already certified education personnel. The study also reported 
post-graduation status of participants (i.e., type of position, degree of satisfaction with job). 
Findings indicated that projects differ in terms of degree offered and approach to the 
philosophy of educating limited English proficient students. Students selected for the Title 
VTl programs are primarily recruited through public or private school district 
recommendations. Thus, Title \1I projects focus on retraining or supplemental training 
because of the growing need for bilingucd teachers. Upon graduation, most participants have 
positions as educational professionals, with some of them serving liinited English proficient 
children. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

ED should re-examine record-keeping requirements for Title VII grantees at national and 
individual levels. The 3-year grant period should be re-examined to determine its sufficiency 
for enabling grantees to achieve positive outcomes. Project evaluations should be given a 
higher priorit>\ A follow-up study should be conducted in 1993-94 to address questior\s not 
considered because of the sampling frame used. 
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STUDY: 



LANGUAGE CHARACTERISTICS AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT: A LOOK AT ASIAN 
AND HISPANIC 8TH GRADERS IN NELS:88 



TITLE: Language Characteristics and Academic Achievement: A Look at Asian and Hispanic Eighth 

Graders in NELS:S8 

AUTHOR: Bradby, Denise; Owings, Jeffrey; Quinn, Peggy 

YEAR: 1992 CONTRACT #: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: MPR Associates; National Center for Education Statistics 

APA: Y FINDINGS: S 

OBJECTA'TS: 

The purpose of this study was to examine some of the factors that ir\fluence the academic 
achievement of Asian and Hispanic 8th grade students. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Data from the NaDonal Education LongitTjdinal StTjdy of 1988 (N^LS:S8) were used to make 
comparisons among students on basic demographic information, such as ethnicit}', nativity, 
and socioeconomic status (SES); teacher and self-assessments of language proficieno' 
achievement test scores; and student aspirations. Students Vv'ere categorized as language 
minorit)' (LM) and /or limited English proficient (LEP). 

SUMMARY: 

The results indicated that about three-fourths of all Hispanic and Asian eighth-graders are 
classified as language minorities. The proportions of high, moderate and low English 
proficiency students were consistent across both groups. In general, neither Asian nor 
Hispanic students of low SES background achieved the basic reading levels. Asian students, 
however, were more likely to reach the basic math level whether divided by SES, language 
minority status, or level of English language proficiency. Asian and Hispanic students also 
differ in their educational outlook and aspirations in that Asian students are more likely to 
have educational goals beyond high sl \oo1. 
CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Students' self-reported assessment of their English lang\iage ability was potentially unreliable. 
Factors such as low self-esteem could influence their response and many limited English 
proficient students were excluded from the sample due to very limited English language 
skills. 
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53.0 STUDY: AGGREGATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE TFTLE VII DATABASE 

TITLE: An Aggregation and Analysis of the Title \TI LEA Database: Final Report 

ALTHOR: Amerind, Inc 

^TAR: 1992 CONTRACT T290011O01 

ORGANIZATION: Amerind, Lnc, 

APA: Y FINDINGS: A 

OBJECTTv^S: 

The objectives were to aggregate and analyze LEA grantee data from F^' 1969-90. This 
included organizing information, transposing the information to hard copy and on-line data 
base (dbase), carrying out analyses of the information, and devising reports on the major 
elements. 

METHODOLOGY: 

More than 10,000 records related to Title VU instructional grant funaing were aggregated. 
Grantee data were ranked by dollars, grants, and dollars/grant received. State data were 
sorted by FY, ranked by numbers of grantees, grants, dollars, and dollars /grant received. 
Multifunctional Resource Center (MRC) service area data from FY90 area designation5 were 
sorted by FY and ranked as above. 

SUMMARY: 

The Title VTI legislative history and the process used for aggregating funding data are 
explained in this report. An aggregation and analysis of Title VU grantee data is provided 
for FY69-90 by grantee. State and MRC area and presented by number of grants reserved and 
bv amount of obUgated funds. 

)CAVEATS/LIMITATiONS: 
Statistics were not adjusted for inflation. 
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54.0 STUDY: 



SCHCXDLS AND STAFFING IN THE U.S.: A STATISTICAL PROHLE, 1987-SS 



TITLE: Schools and Staffing in the United States: A StatisHcal Profile, 1987-68 

AUTHOR: Choy, Susan P.; Medrich, Elliot A.; Henke, Robin R.; Bobbitt, Sharon R. 

YE.AR: 1992 CONTRACT #: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: MGPR Associates, National Center for Education Statistics 

APA: Y RNDINGS: S,T,A,I 

OBJECTI\TS: 

The objectives were to profile the public and private school teaching force, to provide 
estimates and projections of teacher supply and demand, to allow analysis of teacher turnover 
and mobility, to enhance assessments of teacher quality and qualifications, and to provide 
information on school policies and practices and workplace conditions. 

METHOEXDLOGY: 

Data from the Schools and Staffing Survey (1987-88) and the Teacher Followup Survey (1988- 
89) were analyzed. Stratified samples (by state, grade level, and other categories) of public 
and private schools and teachers were obtained. Questionnaires to school districts, schools, 
administrators, and teachers were completed with telephone follow-ups. Likert-type scales 
were used on the questionnaires. Factor analyses and t-tests were performed on the data. 
All data were reported by school characteristics, type of conamunit)' (urban- rural), percent of 
minorit)^ enrollment, school size, and state. 

SUMMARY: 

The report profiled the nation's public and private schools and students, and described the 
teachers, principals, and others who make up the school work force as well as their working 
conditions in the schools. Other issues addressed included salaries and benefits, attitude.' j 
toward school policies and pracHces, professional satisfaction, and teacher supply, demand, 
shortages, and turnover. 
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55.0 STUDY: DESCRIFm'E STUDY OF THE CHAPTER 1 MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

55.1 TITLE: Descnptive Study of the Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program. Volume I: Studv Findings 

and Conclusions 

AUTHOR. Cox, ]. Lamarr; Burkheimer, Graham; Curtin, T.R.; Rudes, Blair; lachan, Ronaldo; Strang, 

William; Carlson, Elaine; Zarkin, Gar)'; Dean, Nancy 

^TAR: 1992 CONTRACTS: LC88025011 

ORGANIZATION: Research Triangle Insritc'te 

APA; N HNDINGS: S,A,I 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to develop a description of the Migrant Education Program (MEP) that 
is current and naticnall)' representative in terms of characteristics of students served, program 
staffing, state and iocal practices for targeting of services, program administration, program 
services, and program expenditures. 

The methodology' included mail questionnaires, student records review, and interviews. 
Forms were developed for the State Project Questionnaire, Local Project Questiormaire, Basic 
Student Form, Site Observation Record Form, and Intensive Case Study Reports. 



> 



The Descriptive Study of the Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program is reported in three 
volumes. Volume 1 reported the study findings and conclusions, providing a description of 
the Migrant Education Program (MEP). Findings included the characteristics of the students 
served, services provided, communications, administration, and expenditures. The authors 
noted that some federal requirements and economies of scale (where there are low 
concentrations of migrant students) limit flexibility in the provision of services. 

RECOMJvIENDATIONS: 

Recommendations included establishing greater priority to promote services to currently 
migrant children and considering the promotion of improved targeting at state and local 
levels. Because programs may be relying too heavily on pull-out and aides, other modes of 
service such as whole class and extended day instruction should be considered. Serious 
attention should be given to the use of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 
as a means of tracking student placement and status, and incentives to encourage local MEP 
providers to use MSRTS should be examined. 

CAVTATS/LIMTTATIONS: 

The requirement that needs assessments for local MEP project funding must be carried out 
one year in advance of offering services can limit the flexibility of some projects to provide 
services that fully address the needs of their students. Econoinies of scale Unut the flexibiiit)' 
of MEP projects to provide needed services in grades and schools with low concentrations of 
mJgrant students. In the regular school year, currently migrant students are almost twice as 
likely not to receive regular Chapter 1 services because they were enrolled in a school or 
grade that did not offer these services (32 percent) than were regular school year, formerly 
naigrant children (18 percent). 
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55.2 TITLE: 



Descriptive Studv of the Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program. Volume D: Summar\' 
Reports of Intensive Case Studies (Final Report) 



AUTHOR: Strang, William; Carlson, Elaine; Burkheimer, Graham; Cox, J. Lamarr; Curtin, T.R.; 

Funkhouser, ]anie; Cutniann, Babette; Henderson, Allison; Moore, Mar>'; Muraskin, Lana 

YEAR: 1992 CONTRACTS: LC88025001 

ORGANIZATION'. Research Triangle Institute; Westat, Inc. 
APA: N HNDINGS: S,AJ 

OBJECTI\TS: 

The objectives were to study 25 local migrant projects in-depth to provide qualitative daU to 
inform the survey findings, address major policy issues, and explore the merits of particular 
quantitative variables. The overall objectives are the same as in Volume 1: to develop a 
description of the Migrant Education Program (MEP) that is current and nationally 
representative in terms of characteristics of students served, program staffing, and state and 
local practices for targeting services and program administration, services, and expenditijres. 
The study provides descriptions of projects, shows variation in approaches, and provides a 
context for survey results. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Twenty-five Icxal intensive case study projects (14 regular term, 11 summer projects) were 
selected from 6 states, including one sending and one receiving state in each of the three 
migrant streams: eastern, central, and western. Case studies were selected from all projects 
included in the sample of local projects selected for the overall study in these six states. State 
d' ectors of migrant education nominated the projects. DaU collection included site visits by 
1 or 2 researchers and interviews with local migrant project directors, recruiters. Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System (M^RTS) staff, school principals, migrant teachers, general 
education teachers, special education personnel. Chapter 1 personnel, bilingual/ESL 
personnel, and others. The themes of the interviews were targeting sen'ices, communication, 
administration, expenditures, and site visitors. Researchers also reviewed documents and 
obser\'ed instructional and support activities. 

SUMMARY: 

Case study reports are presented for the projects which were visited. The reports provide a 
portrait of Niigrant Education programs, including data on students and targeting, program 
ser\Mces, communication and coordination, expenditures, and administration. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Recommended uses of case study data are to interpret survey results; to provide examples 
of service deliver)' methods, recruitment, or coordination techniques for replication by other 
projects; to stimulate discussion about the migrant education program; and to feed the 
research agenda by raising programmatic issues, 

CA\nEATS/LIK-irrAT10NS: 

Case study sites were not selected to be representative of all migrant projects or even of 
migrant projects within a state or stream. These data are not generalizable to other projects. 
Data relating to LEP migrant students were collected incidental to the other objectives of the 
study. 
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STUDY: 



TITLE: 



AUTHOR: 



COKiPARATI\nE STUDY OF TEACHERS' BELIEFS ABOUT READING ASSESSMENT WITH 
LATINO LANGUAGE MINORITY' STUDENTS 

A Comparative Study of Teachers' Beliefs about Reading Assessment with Latino Language 
Minority' Students 

Rucda, Robert; Garcia, Erminda 



YEAR: 1992 CONTRACT #: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: National Center for Research on Cultural Diversity and Second Language Learning 
APA: N FINDINGS: T 



OBJECTIV1ES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to investigate the beliefs, understandings, and everyday practices of 
teachers as these relate to the assessment of language minorit}' students especially in the area 
of reading; to find out teachers' beliefs about reading assessment with Latino students; to find 
out if these beliefs van,' by professional training and affiliation; and to find out if these beliefs 
correspond with classroom practices. 

The methodology included a literature review on current perspectives on teachers' bebefs in 
general, and specifically on assessment, literacy, reading, bilinguaiism/biiiteracy, and learning 
problems. Data were collected through in-person interviews and written surveys with 18 
special education, bilingual-waivered teachers, and bilingual credentialed teachers in Southern 
California. There were also classroom obser\'ations of 12 teachers. The interview data were 
transcribed, analyzed, and coded, and an exploratory factor analysis was conducted on the 
survey. 



This study investigated teachers' beliefs, understanding, and everyday practices related to 
reading assessment with a focus on Latino students. Results showed that the special 
education teachers are generally more oriented toward a reductionist/skill transmission 
approach to models of reading, instructional reading practices, and reading assessment. Both 
types of bilingual teachers, on the other hand, were more oriented toward a 
holistic/ integrative perspective on these components. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Successful implementation of new educational initiatives must consider tl\e teachers' existing 
belief systems. 
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57.0 STUDY: 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION STRATEGIES 



TITLE: Assessing Evaluation Studies: The Case of Biling\ial Education Strategies 

AUTHOR: Meyer, Michael M.; Fienberg. Stephen E. (Eds,) 

YEAR: 1992 CONTRACT «: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: National Research Council 

APA: N HNDINGS: I 

OBJECTPvTS: 

The objective was to review and assess the methodology of data collection and analysis of 
two studies, the National Longitudinal Study of the Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Sendees 
for LangTiage Minority Limited English Proficient Students (1989) and the Longitudinal Study 
of Immersion Strateg)', Early-exit and Late-exit Transitional Bilingual Education Programs for 
Language Minority- Children (1991). 

METHODOLOGY: 

Methodology' included reviewing logical and technical methods of data collection and data 
analysis and assessing the need for additional analysis. 

SUMlvlARY: 

Summaries of the reports of the two studies are provided, which follow extensive critiques 
of the studies. Overall, the review concluded that the study designs were not appropriate for 
answering the policy questions from which the studies developed. Both studies suffered from 
a lack of documentation regarding study objectives, ope rationalization of conceptual details, 
procedures followed, and changes in all of these areas from what was originally proposed. 
Elaborate statistical methods were used in order to surpass problems with the research 
designs. However, they were unsuccessful in doing so, and additional analyses using these 
data would not address the intent of the study. No clear findings surface from either study, 
although findings did indicate the importance of instruction in the student's primary' language 
for second-language achievement in language arts and mathematics. 
RECOMNfENDATIONS: 

Recommendations include that no further analysis be carried out of the data from either 
study. In addition, it was suggested that the data and documentation be archived and made 
publicly available and that more focused and theoretically driven studies be carried out to 
analyze the interaction of different instructional approaches in bilingual education contexts. 
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58 0 STuDY: 



PROSPECTS: THE CONGRES5IONALLY MANDATED STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL 
GROWTH AND OPPORTUNm'. THE NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHAPTER 
1 CHILDREN. 



5S.1 TITLE: 



AUTHOR: 



Prospects: The Conj^essionally Mandated Study of Educational Growth and Opportunity. 
The National Longitudinal Study of Chapter 1 Children. Technical Report ^1: Sampling 
Procedures for the Baseline and First Follow-up Sur\'eys. 

Brs'ant, Edward C. 



YEAR: 1993 CONTRACT P: None specified 

ORGANIZATION: Abt Associates, Inc. 



APA: N 



OBJECTI\'TS: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



FINDINGS: 1 

The objectives were to describe sampling design and methods used for the Prospects Study, 
which will assess the short- and long- term impact of Chapter 1 on students' academic 
achievement and other measures of school success. 

The general sample frame was developed from the General Education Participation Act for 
1989 (Chapter 1 dollars allocated), the 1980 U.S. Census (povert)' measures for school district 
areas covered), and the 1989 Quality- Education Data files (to construct a total pool of schools 
and districts). 

Sampling design procedures are described amd explained for selecting districts, schools, and 
LEP students in grades 1, 3, and 7. 
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TITLE: 



Prospects: The Congressionally Mandated Study of Educational Growth and Opportune': 
Lntenm Report 



AUTHOR: Punna, Michael; Jones, Calvin C; Rock, Donald; Fernandez, Roberto 

YEAR; 1993 CONTR.ACT LC91029001 

ORGANIZATION: Abt Associates. Inc, 
APA: Y RNDINGS: SJ^AJ 



OBJECTT\nES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



The purpose of the five year longitudinal study is to evaluate the short- and long-term 
consequences of Chapter 1 participation by foUowijig national samples of public school 
children who were in 1st, 3rd, and 7th grades in 1991. The Interim Report provides a 
descriptive one-year snapshot (1991-92 school year) of student characteristics from three 
perspectives. The first perspective focuses on economic disadvantagement by examming 
student and school characteristics within schools with very high concentrations of poor 
children. The second examines the characteristics of educationally disadvantaged children 
v/i o receive compensatory education ser\'ices. The third perspective focuses on the 
characteristics and compensator)' services of limited English proficient students. 

The methodolog)' included a multi-stage research design moving from school districts to 
schools to students. Six observations will be held over five years of each of the grade levels 
(1st, 3rd, 7th). Some overlap in grade level comparisons is anticipated. Naturally occurring 
comparison groups will be used. Surveys are being carried out with' students, families, 
administrative and instructional staff. Students' school records are also being reviewed for 
information on participation in local, state, and federally supported programs. Students were 
selected using a nationally representative sample from four census regions and for three 
levels of urbanization (rural, urban, suburban). 



SU]v4MARY: 



This Interim Report provides a description of student characteristics for students in grades 
1, 3, and 7 over the 1991-92 school year, especially regardmg Chapter 1 participation. 
Differences are reported for students from low povertv' schools versus students from high 
povert)- schools on a number of de.mographic, instructional, teacher, and administrative 
components. 
CAVTATS,^LlMITAT]ONS: 

Naturallv occurring comparison groups versus random assignment will be used for the 
sample. Although information from the students' teachers and school files are being 
collected, only Spanish translations of survey questionnaires given to students and teachers 
will be available. Therefore, other language minority groups will be missed. In addition, 
estimates of the numbers of language minority' LEP students may have higher sampling 
variances for "tl-i graders than for 1st and 3rd graders. Data on language minorit\' LEP 
students are preliminary, as are all other data in this report. 
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5^ 0 STUDY: FALL 1990 ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL CTVIL RiGFTTS SURVEY 

>.l TITLE Fall 1^ Elcmontar)' and Secondsn* School Civil Rights Survey: District Summan' Vol. 1 

AUTHOR DBS Corporation 

YEAR: 1993 CONTI^\CT ft: CA91001001 

ORGANIZATION. DBS Corporation; Opportunity Systems, Inc. 

APA. Y RNDINGS. S 



ERIC 



OBJECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMKLARY: 



The objectives were to provide a national and state summary of projected total numbers of 
students and projected numbers of students in specific categories by racial /ethnic group and 
gender. 

The methodology used included summarizing daU from the 1990 Elcmentar)' and Secondary- 
School Civil Rights Sur\'ey. 

A summar)' of enrollment projections for all students and for students in specific categories 
(such as specific learning disabilities, in need of language assistance, enrolled in language 
assistance, and gifted and Ulented) are provided. Projections are based on data summarized 
from the Fall 1990 Elementary and Secondary' School Civil Rights Sur\'ey. Figures are 
provided by racial/ethnic group and gender. 
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5Q.2 TITLE: 



Fall Elementar\' and Secondar)' School Civil Rights Survey: Revised Narional Statistical 
Estimates. Part I, User's Guide for National Estimates 



AUTHOR: DBS Corporation 

YEAR: 19<?3 CONTRACT CA91O01O01 

ORGANIZATION: DBS Corporation; Opportunm* Systems, Inc. 
APA: Y FINDINGS: S 



OBFECTIVES: 



METHODOLOGY: 



SUMMARY: 



The objectives were to develop national estimates of reported and projec'ed enrollment data 
for the Nation. 

Estimations are based on the Fall 1990 Elementary and Secondary' School CivU Rights Survey. 
Some of the ]2 variables in the original sur\'ey were adjusted. Estimations are provided by 
racial /ethnic group and gender for each of the variables. 

National estimates are provided for projected school enrollment for grades Pre-K to 12 by 
racial/ethnic group and age. Estimates are provided for students with specific leammg 
disabilities or multiple handicapping conditions or who are in need of language assistance, 
em-olled in language assisUnce programs, gifted and talented, educable mentally reUrded, 
trainable mentally retarded, corporal punishment, or speech impaired. 
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60.0 STUDY: 



BILINGUAL BEGIN^NHNGS- AN EVALUATION OF THE TITLE \11 SPECIAL POPULATIONS 
PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 



TITLE: Bilingual Beginnings: An Evaluation of the Title VTl Special Populations Preschool Program. 

Final Report 

ALTHOR: Brush, Lorelei; Sherman, Renee; Herman. Rebecca; Webb, Lenore 

^'^AR: 1993 CONTR-ACT #: 300-87-0102 

ORGANIZATION: Pelavin Associates, Inc. 

APA: N RNDINGS: I, T 

OBJECTIVES: 

The purpose of this evaluation was to describe the characterisHcs, strengths, and weaknesses 
of the 30 preschool projects handed under the Bilingual Education Special Populations 
Program during FY 1990. 

METHODOLOGY. 

A file review was conducted for all projects in their first year of operation and tv.'o 
second-year projects outside the continenul United States. The remaining projects received 
a file review and a telephone interview or site visit. The findings in this report were based 
on fifteen of the projects that received a telephone interview or site visit. Research questions 
focused on 6 areas: project goals, project operation and services, project staff, educational and 
communit\' linkages, participant evaluation and fiscal operations. 

SUMMARY: 

The fifteen projects reviewed represented a wide variety of bilingual philosophies and 
programs, differing in such characteristics as the amount of English language used for 
instruction and the tN^pe of students enrolled. Tliere were wide variations in funding, with 
the total funds granted to the projects ranging from S57,919 to $304,421. Despite these 
differences, projects showed several similarities. The majority' of students served were eligible 
for free breakfast and/or lunch. Every project was staffed by an adnuni'-trator and a 
combination of teachers and aides. All staff members provided inservice training. Each 
project had an active parent component and links to schools or otlier communjt)' 
organizations. Ever}' project reported gains in student acquisition of English language skills. 
Areas of concern included low LEP student enrollment, with staff in a number of projects 
reporting difficulties m the recruitment of LEP children. 
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APPENDIX C: 



Overview of Methodologies in 
Federally Funded Research Studies 
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Overview of Methodologies in 
Federally Funded Research Studies 



Since 1980, the Department of Education has funded several major research studies of 
national significance as well as a much larger number of more limited studies concerning the 
education of language-minority limited-English-proficient students. Through its research funding, 
the Department has supported research studies' focused (depending on the study) upon students, 
schools, projects, programs, or districts. These studies of LEP students (as they will be termed 
collectively) have sought answers to vexing pedagogical, political, and practical questions. 

This section is concerned with describing the methods implemented in the research funded 
by the Department since 1980. To accomplish this objective within reasonable time and resource 
constraints, we have taken a broad-brush approach; general similarities and major distinctions 
have been our focus, not the myriad small differences between sDjdies. Other reviews, such as 
Meyer and Fienberg (1992, 57.0), have provided a more detailed look at a few of the studies 
]^ included here; readers who wish an in-depth discussion are referred to those reviews. 

Federally Funded Research Studies 

Since 1980, the federal government, primarily through one or another agency of the U.S. 
Department of Education, has funded approximately 17 significant research studies of bilingual 
education practices. Our criteria for including a study in this review^ were whether the study was 
designed (1) to provide information about LEP students or educational practices for them, either 
as the primary or as a significant secondan' aspect of the study, (2) was funded by the federal 
government in 1980 or subsequently, and (3) was included within the Ust of projects provided 
by OBEMLA for the larger literature review activity. Many reports listed by OBEMLA were 
not included in this research review because their purposes did not include developing and 
presenting information about LEP students or educational practices related to them. These 17 
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^Ve use "research study" as a generic term encompassing several terms that are sometimes 
used more narrowly, including descriptive studies, evaluations, explorator>' studies, policy 
research, and research itself. 

^34 



not included in this research review because their purposes did not include developing and 
presenting information about LEP students or educational practices related to them. These 17 
studies and significant research reports produced by them that were reviewed for this analysis are 



The remainder of this section describes the 17 studies by selected aspects of their research 
designs, such as research objectives and sampling and data collection plans. Some aspects of the 
studies are presented in terms of the actual execution of the studies rather than their plans; for 
example, in several cases, the studies' analysis plans could not be executed because data 
requirements could not be met. To begin with, we present a vePr' general picture of the types 
of studies funded by the federal government since 1980. 

Classifying Research Studies 

We classified federally funded research studies into three general categories that reflect ) 
the level the study focused upon (whether the study focused on LEP students or on another 
level), and whether it involved research designed specifically to develop information concerning 
LEP students or w^as designed for other purposes. The first category includes studies that (1) 
were designed specifically to develop information about the education of LEP students, and (2) 
are focused directly upon students. The second category also includes studies that (1) were 
designed specifically to develop information about the education of LEP students, but (2) have 
other levels, such as bilingual education projects, as their focus. The third categor)' includes all 
the studies that, whether as a by-product or afterthought, provide information concerning the 
education of LEP students even though that was not the studies* primary purposes. 

Table CI presents our categorization of the 17 studies. We placed 7 studies, including- 
the Department's two major LEP-related longitudinal projects, in the first category' because each 



'The grouping of these repoils under these 17 studies is somewhat arbitrary, as some of the 
reports were written under separately funded contracts. For example, the Burkheimer et al. 
(1989) repon on the reanalysis of data from the national longitudinal study of LM-LEP students 
was prepared under a separate competitive procurement. 



presented in Addendum 1 to this appendix.^ 
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of them had an explicit goaJ of developing information about LEP students and a focus on 
generating information at the student level. Six studies are placed in the second category' because 
they focused on otJher, non-student levels, specifically projects and districts, but are ver>' much 
designed to develop information concerning the education of LEP students. Three of the studies 
we reviewed were placed into the third category; the three involve research about closely related 
programs that serve some LEP students as well as many EP students, such as the Chapter 1 
Migrant Education Program or the regular Chapter 1 program. Certainly many other federally 
funded studies, including the major general-purpose longitudinal projects of the National Center 
for Education Statistics (including the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988-NTLS:88) 
could have been included in this final category-. They were excluded because major reports 
looking at LEP-rela;ed questions have not yet been written. 

Based on this categorization, it appears the federal government has had a broad 
perspective on the information needed about the education of LEP students. Both the students 
themselves and the educational governance levels (e.g., projects or schools) have served to define 
the levels of the studies. 
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Study Design 

Study designs are often described in terms of whether they are obsen-alional, quasi- 
experimental, or experimental. In this scheme, "observational" study designs taJke the programs 
or students as tiiey exist rather than anempting to define and implement specific programs or 
assign students to programs on some systematic basis. These observational designs permit 
drawing descriptive conclusions about differences between groups, but since these designs cannot 
control group membership, they are unable to ensure the treatment is the only relevant difference 
between group members. In "quasi-experimental" designs, there is an explicit recognition that 
the treatment is probably not the only relevant difference between "treatment" and "control" 
-groups, and at least a panial behavioral theor\' exists that indicates what those other differences 
are so they can be measured and statistically accounted for. In "experimental" designs, the 
differences beyond treatment are effectively assumed away through random assignment of 
subjects to specified treatment conditions. Experimental designs are traditionally considered to 
be preferred to quasi-experimental or obser\'ational designs for determining effectiveness of 
^ treatments because "[d]eliberate randomization provides an unambiguous probabiliry model on 
which to base statistical inferences" (Meyers and Fienberg, 1992, 57.0, p. 19). 

Nonetheless, despite the greater potential of experimental or quasi-experimental designs 
to provide useful information about program effectiveness, all but rwo of the studies were 
classified as utilizing an obser\'ational study design, including several that were originally 
designed* otherv^'ise. Observational studies rely on existing program situations, such as widely 
varying models of implementation and non-random assignment of students, and are largely 
limited to describing the situations as they find them. The two longitudinal studies attempted a 
greater level of design sophistication, and based on their original study designs, would be 
classified as quasi-experimental in that they tried to restrict the ranges of program implementation 
and between-suident differences in order to control analviically for at least some of the expected 
variation. Only tv.'o of the independentally designed studies under the umbrella of the Innovative 
Approaches Research Project began and ended as quasi-experimental designs. None of the 
reviewed research studies can be described as being based on an experimental design, that is, one 
^ in which differences between treatments can be stated and maintained and to which students are 
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assigned randomly. 

The two longitudinal studies, which slipped from the quasi-expenmental to the 
observational categor>' during the courses of those projects, were not the only ones that 
underwent major design changes between the time they were planned and their final reports. The 
Descriptive Study of Significant Features of Special Alternative Instructional Programs, which 
met most of the conditions for a quasi-experimenial design in the planning stage, also ended up 
as an obser\'ational study. The study designs for the 17 studies that appeared to be in place ai 
the each of the studies' final reporting stages are summarized in Table C2. 
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TABLE C2 



Final Study Designs Used in Federally Funded Research Concerning the 

Education of LEP Students 



Design 



Obscrvauonail 



Study 



National Survey of Title VII Bilingual Education Capacity Building 
Evaluation of the Title VII Special Population Preschool Program 

Descriptive Evaluations of the Trajisition Program for Refugee Children and the Emergency 
Immigrant Education Program 

Descriptive Study of the Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program 
Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

National Longitudinal Study of the Effectiveness of Ser\-ices for Lajiguage-MinoriT> Limited- 
English-Proficient Students 

Longitudinal Study of Stmctured EngUsh Immersion Strategy. Early-exii and Uie-exii 
Transitional Bilingual Education Programs for Language-Minority Children 

Case Studies of Delivery and Cost of Bilingual Education 

National Evaluation of Services for LEP Native American Students 

A Comparison of the Effects of Language Background and SES on Achievement Among 
Elementary School Students 

lnnovati>-'c Approaches Research Projecl- 

Chcche Konncn: Collaborative Scientific Inquiry in LM Classrooms 
Community Knowledge and Classroom Practice 

Significani Bibngual Instructional Features Study 

Descriptive Study of the Significant Features of Exemplary Special Alternative Instrucuonal 
Instructional Programs 

Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children 

Children's English and Services Study 

Descriptive Study of the Classroom Component of the ESEA TiUe VII Bilingual Education 
Program 

Study of Bilingual Instructional Pracuccs in Nonpubbc Schools 



Qu as 1 -c X pe ri mental 



Expenmer/al 



Innovaove Approaches Research Project- 
Partners for Valued Youth 
Aim for the Best 
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Scope of Research Studies 



A study's scope can be described in terms of its geographic range (particularly whether 
its focus is national or some smaller geographical unit or units) and in terms of the diversity of 
its subjects (which, when the subjects are students, can involve single or multiple language 
groups and single or multiple grades). "Subjects," when units other than students are involved, 
such as districts, can be described in terms of smgle or multiple levels. Table C3 describe? the 
scope of each of the 17 studies, as originally planned. 

Many federally funded studies are designed with a broad scope in mind on all or several 
of these dimensions, although not all of those studies are able to maintain that wide scope 
through the life of the study. Other federally funded studies begin with a more modest scope. 
Based on Table C3, the federal government has tended to fund studies that are national, although 
national coverage may be more apparent than actual in that locales are often selected purposefuUy 
rather than randomly (as noted in a subsequent secuon) to have sites in major regions. In 
addition, most of the federally funded studies have tended to be ambiuous in terms of targeting 
multiple language groups, multiple grade levels, and multiple levels of governance despite the 
complexities those decisions build into studies. 

The National Longitudinal Study of the Effectiveness of Services for Language-Minoritv' 
Limited-English-Proficient Students provides an example of how the scope can narrow through 
lime. At its outset, its scope included students from multiple language groups; by its conclusion, 
longitudinal analyses covered native-Spanish speakers only. Such restnctions are not unusual in 
longitudinal research where immense resources must be corajnined merely to keeping u-ack of 
the original sample. 
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Sample Designs 

The sample designs for the 17 studies are generally closely aligned with their planned 
scope, as would be expected, as well as with their specific objectives, as will be described in a 
subsequent section. Here we have described the sampling design only in terms of two 
dimensions: (1) whether it involves random or purposive selection, and (2) whether the sampling 
process involves a single stage or multiple stages. Table C4 presents the two-dimensional 
classification of these studies' sample designs. 

We generally found that categorizing by sample designs to be more difficult than for other 
aspects of the studies, usually because key steps in the process were not described in the repons. 
As an example, in the Descriptive Study of Exemplary S AlP projects, selection of projects was 
described in appropriate and sufficient detail to judge the likelihood that the projects were 
"exemplar)'." At the same time, the bulk of data collection took place in classrooms and 
revolved around observation of individual students, but the selection criteria for schools, 
classrooms, and students were not discussed. Given that most of these studies utilized an 
observational study design, which should provide for rich descriptive data, the sample designs 
should have been reponed in enough detail to enable readers to judge the extent to which the 
descriptive fmdings are applicable to other settings. 

Most of the studies had fairiy complex, multi-stage sample designs, reflecting their 
ambitious scopes. Typically, a study would be selecting districts/projects, schools, classrooms, 
and students through a mix of purposeful and random methods. This complexity adds to 
difficulties in determining the applicability of the findings. 
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TABLE C4 



Sample Designs of Federally Funded Research Concerning the 
Education of LEP Students 




1 — 


Single-Stage 


Multi-Stage 


r6ClGrHli\ runaeu oiuci> 


Random 


Purposive 


Random 


Purposive 


Nalional Longitudinal Study oi the Effectiveness 
of Services for Language-Minority Limited- 
1 English-Profjcicn: Students 






X 


X 


1 

Longitudinal Study of Structured English 
Immersion Strategy. Early-exit and Late-exit 
Transnional Bilincual Education Programs for 
Languagc-Minoriry Children 








X 


National Survey of Title VII Bihngual Education 
Capacity Building 


i 
1 
1 






X 


Evaluatjon of the Title VII Special Population 
Preschool Prosrrain 




X 






Descnpiivc Evaluations of the Transition 
Program for Refugee Children and the 
Emergency Immigrant Education Program 


X 


X 






1 ' 

1 Descriptive Study of the Chapter 1 Migrant 
1 Educauon Program 






X 


V 
A 


Chapter 1 Services lo LEP Students 






X 


X 


Significant Bilingual Instructional Features Study 








X 


1 Delivers' and Cost of Bilingual Education 






X 


X 


Children's English and Services Study 


X 






1 


Study of Bilingual Instructjonal Practices in 
Nonpublic Schools 




X 






Dcscripuve Study of the Classroom Instructional 
Component of ESEA Title VII 






X 




Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children 








X 


1 National Evaluatjon of Se^^'icc6 for LEP Native 
American Students 








X 


Descriptive Study of Exemplar)' Special 
Alternative Instructional Procnuns 








X 


1 

Innovative Approaches Research Projc-ci-- 
Partners for N'aiued Youth 
Chcchc Konncn 
Commuruty Kjiowledgc 
Aim for the Best 


X 


X 




X 
X 


; Comparison of Effects of Language Background 
i and SES on Achievement 


! i i ^ 
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Study Objectives 

All but one of the studies (the exception being a reanalysis of data from the Sustaining 
Effects Study looking at language backgound and socio-economic status) had multiple objectives. 
All of the studies that were focused on students, regardless of whether they were primarily 
concerned with the education of LEP students, addressed one or more learner objectives. Further, 
all of the studies, even those focused on students themselves, addressed one or more other non- 
student study objectives (e.g., extent of parental involvement). The original objectives of these 
17 studies are presented in Table C5 in terms of whether they were learner focused or addressed 
other, non-leamer concerns. 

The learner-focused objectives emphasized English proficiency, other academic 
proficiency, and other student outcomes with little emphasis on native language proficiency. In 
the category' of non-learner objectives, implementation (process) was addressed in all but two 
studies (i.e., Children's English and Ser\'ices Study and Comparison of Effects of Language 
^ Background and SES on Achievement). This was not unexpected due to the fact that most of 
the studies were obser\'ationaj and designed to describe a program or process. Of the 17 studies, 
10 addressed both learner- focused and non-learner objectives, which reflects the broad intent of 
many of the studies. 

Sometimes study objectives change during the course of a study. Resources may become 
too limited to carry out all of the planned research, priorities can change, or data may be 
inadequate. Neither of the longitudinal studies, for example, completed anaJyses of native 
language proficiency learner outcomes, leaving only one study reporting those data. 
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Data Collection 



Data collecuon in these federally fundi'.d studies is driven primarily by the range of 
objectives set for the study: the more numerous and more complex the objectives, the more 
extensive and complex its data collection. The most complex and extensive data collection is 
found in longitudinal studies, although several of the cross-sectional studies involve data 
collection activities that are almost as extensive. We describe data coUection in terms of two 
characteristics: (1) whether it is longitudinal or cross-scuicnal (i.e., conducted on a "snap-shof 
basis, including situations involving one-time pre- and post-testing), and (2) in terms of the 
methods used. The latter have been divided further into survey-based and other methods, and 
those two subdivisions are also split into narrower categories. Data collection for the 17 studies 
is presented using this descriptive schema in Table C6. 

All studies utilized both survey and other data collection methods with the exception of 
two longitudinal studies that used only other data collection methods (i.e.. National Evaluation 
of SerN'ices for LEP Native American Students and Comparison of Effects of Language 
Background and SES on Achievement). Although similar data collection methods were used in 
both the cross-sectional and longimdinal studies, some differences were noted. Smdent testing 
was employed as a data collection method in each of the studies using a longitudinal design, 
while only one cross-sectional study employed student testing as a data collection method. 
Telepone surN'ey methods were not used in studies with a longitudinal design while three studies 
using the cross-sectional design employed telephone sun-ey data collection methods. 
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Data Analysis 



Data analysis, probably more than any other single research area, changes from the time 
the originaJ design is established for a study through eventual fina] reporting, and usually this 
change is from sophisticated multivariate analysis plans to fairly straightfopA'ard tabulations. 
Sometimes, however, the change involves eventual use of more sophisticated methods than 
originally envisioned, especially if those originally planned analyses reveal little or there was a 
major change in data collection that resulted in not filling the original specifications. Examples 
of both patterns are noted in these 17 studies, with the general trend being toward simplification 
but with a few exceptions. 

We describe data analysis in this review as a function of the rype(s) of analytical methods. 
Analytical methods are described in terms of three basic types: 

■ Descriptive Analyses— Including general statistics describing central tendencies and 
variabilities as well as counts, frequencies, and proportions. Case studies that 

; % describe individual settings or other case unit fit into this categon'. 

J 

■ Associative Analyses-Including relational, co-variational statistics between or 
among variables, but without presuming logical or causal precedence for specific 
variables. Comparative case study analysis methods fit into this categon*. 

■ Causal Analyses-Including associative methods, and presuming and specif>'ing 
logical or causal precedence for specific variables. 

The 1 7 studies' data analysis approaches are described in terms of their originally planned 
analytical methods based on their predominant data analysis approaches in Table C7. 

Each study with the exception of one (i.e.. Comparison of Effects of Language 
Background and SES on Achievement) proposed a descriptive component in the original data 
analysis plans. This commonality may be related back to Table C5 which categorizes the original 
study objectives. The implementation (process) objective was addressed by all but two studies 
(i.e.. Children's English and Services Study and Comparison of Effects of Language Background 
and SES on Achievement). Nine of 16 studies reponed an associative component in addition to 
) the descnptivc component in the original data analysis plans, one study reported a descriptive and 
causal component in the original data analysis plans (i.e.. National Evaluation of Services for 
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LEP Native American Students), and one study reponed descriptive, associative and causal 
components in the original data analysis plans (i.e.. National Longitudinal Study of the 
Effectiveness of Services for Language-Minority Linaited-English-Proficient Students). 
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TABLE C7 



Original Data Analysis Plans of Federally Funded Research Concerning the 

Education of LEP Students 


Federally Fundec^. Study 


Descriptive 


Associative 


Causal 


National Longitudinal Study of the Effectiveness of Services for Language- 

\/! • n rkf-i f-* ' I ! mi t^H.Pn oil ch»-Prnfi nml SrudcnLS 


X 


X 


X 


I r\ncriniHtnai ^niHv nf ^fnirnirr/i Fncli^h Immersion StraLcc^'. Earlv-exil 
and Late-exii Transitional Bilingual Education FVograms for Language- 
Minorirv Children 


X 


X 




1 

National Survev of Tiile VII Bilineual Education Capacirv' Building 


Y 
A 


A 




1 

1 Esaluation of the Title Vll Special Population Preschool Program 


Y 






1 

Descripuvc Evaluations of the Transition Program for Refugee Children and 
the Emergency Immigrant Education Program 


X 






0 

Descriptive Study of the Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program 


Y 
A 


Y 

/V 




Chapter 1 Services lo LEP Students 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 




Significant Bilingual Instructional Features Study 


A 






Debverv' and Cost of Bilingual Education 


X 







Children's English and Services Study 


X 






Study of Bilingual Instructional F*racticcs in Nonpublic Schools 


X 


X 




Descriptive Study of the Classroom Instructional Component of ESEA Title 
VII 


X 


X 




Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children 


X 


X 




National Evaluation of Scmces for LEP Native American Students 


X 




X 


Descn^tive Study of Exemplary Special Alternative Instructional Programs 


X 


X 




Innovative Approaches Research Project— 
Partners for Valued Youth 
Chcche Konnen 
Communirv' Knowledge 
Ajm for the Best 


X 
X 
X 
X 






j Comparison of Effects of Language Background and SES on Achievement 




X 
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ADDENDUM 1 

Since 1980, the federal government, primarily through one or another agency of the U.S. 
Department of Education, has funded 17 significant research studies of biling:ua] educauon practices, . 
These 1 7 studies and signnificant research reports produced by them that were reviewed for this analysis 
are as follows: 

Significant Bilingual Instructional Features Study 

■ Fisher, Charles W,; Tikunoff, William J.; Ward, Beatrice A.; Gee, Elsie W.; Phillips, 
Mark L. (1981). Significant Bilingual Features Instructional Features (SBDF) Study , 
Volume in.l» Bilingual instructional Persf>ectives: Organization of Bilingual Instruction 
in the Classrooms of the SBEF Study. (Part I of the Study Report). . 18.1 

■ Tikunoff, William J. (1985). Applying Significant Bilingual Instructional Features in the 
Classroom. 18.2 

Carpenter-Huffman, Polly; Samulon. Maria (1981). Case Studies of Delivery and Cost of Bilingual 
Education. 2.0 

Rosenthal, Alvin; Milne, Ann; Ginsburg, Alan; Baker, Keith (1981). A Comparison of the Effects of 
Language Background and Socioeconomic Status on Achievement Among Elementary School Students 
(Draft Final Report). 3.0 

O'Malley, J. Michael (1982). Children's English and Services Suidy: Educational Needs Assessment for 
Language Minority Children with Limited English Proficiency. 6.0 

Elford, Creorge; Woodford, Protase (1982) A Study of Bihngual Instructional Practices in Nonpublic 
Schools. 8.0 

Descriptive Study of the Classroom Instruction Component of the ESEA Title VH Bilingual Education 
Program 

■ Cardenas, Rene F.; Rudes, Blair A, (1983). Selected Case Histories: A Descriptive Study 
of the Classroom Instruction Component of the ESEA Title Vn Bilingual Education 
Program. 10.1 

■ Cardenas, Rene F.; Proper, Elizabeth C; Goldsampt, Milton R.; Baltzell, Catherine P.; 
Ccrvcaka, Edward J.; Day» Hairy R.; Goodson, Barbara. (1983). Technical Report: A 
Descriptive Study of the Classroom Instruction Component of the ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual Education Program. 102 

Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Smdy 

■ Mace-Matluck, Betty J.; Hoover, Wesley A.; Calfee; Robert C. (1984). Teaching Reading 
to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 1» Introduction). 13.1 

■ Mace-Matluck, Betty J.; Hoover, Wesley A.; Calfee; Robert C. (1984). Teaching 
Reading to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 2, Design of the 
Study). 13.2 
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■ Calfee, Robert C; Hoover, Wesley A.; Mace-Matluck, Betty J. (1984). Teaching Reading 
to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report, (Volume 3, Measurement of Growth). 133 

■ Mace-Matluck, Betty J.; Hoover, Wesley A.; Calfee, Robert C. (1984). Teaching Reading 
to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 4, Oral Language Grov/th). 13.4 

■ Hoover, Wesley A.; Calfee, Robert C; Mace-Matluck, Betty J. (1984). Teaching Reading 
to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 5, Reading Growth). 13^5 

■ Hoover, Wesley A.; Calfee. Robert C; Mace-Matluck, Betty J. (1984). Teaching Reading 
to Bilingual Children Study: Final Report (Volume 6, Instruction). 13.6 

■ Hoover, Wesley A.; Calfee, Robert C; Mace-Matluck, Betty J. (1984). Teaching Reading 
to Bilingual Children Sttjdy: Final Report (Volume 7, Language, Literacy, and 
Instruction: Integrating the Findings). 13.7 

The National Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for Language Minority Limited 
English Proficient Students 

■ Young, Malcolm B.; Shaycoft, Marion F.; Hopstock, Paul J.; Zehler, Annette M.; Ratner, 
Mitchell S.; Rivera, Charlene; Rudes, Blair A. (1984). LEP SUidents: Characteristics and 
School Sepv'ices. Descriptive Phase Report of the National Longitudinal Evaluation of the 
Effectiveness of Ser\'ices for Language-Minority Limited-English-Proficient Sttjdents. 
21.1 

■ Young, Malcolm B.; Hopstock, Paul J.; Rudes, BlaLr A.; Fleischman, Howard L.; Z^hler, 
Annette M.; Shaycoft, Marion F.; Goldsamt, Milton R.; Bauman, James E.; Burkheimen 
Graham A. (1986). Instructing Children with Limited English Ability. Year 1, The 
Report of the National Longitudmal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Services for 
Language-Minority Limited-English-Proficient Sttjdents. Arlington, VA: Development 
Associates. 21.2 

■ Burkheimer, Jr. G.J.; Conger, A. J.; Dunteman. G.H.; Elliott, B.C.; Mowbray, K.A. (1989). 
Effectiveness of Services for Language-Minority LimiLed-English-Proficient Students. 
Executive Summary. 34.2 
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